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IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMENE 


From  a  recent  photograph  by  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark. 
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Qark’s  Excursions  to  Europe. 

SkilinK  from  New  York  by  flr»l-r'a''8  et-ameis  on  April 
It,  May  18.  June  22,  Jum*  26  (I'be  EvanaeUBt's  Tour>-), 
June  :c0,  July  5,  etc.  All  traveling  e  jpensee  inclmled. 


Popular  pi  ices, 
$280  and  up. 
Ooeau  tii'kets 
by 

all  Lioea 
Choice  beriho. 


EUROPE 


Tickets  for 
individual 
travelers  to  all 
parts  or  the 
world  at 
lowest  prices. 


Tour  Round  the  World.  October  7. 

Fall  Palestine  Tour,  August  28. 

Send  for  Clark’s  Tourist  Oasette,  containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  with  maps. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 
111  Broadway,  New  Yors, 

OtBcial  Ticket  Agent  Pennsylvaaia  and  Erie  R.R.,  etc. 
Uer-eral  Ag^ent  in  the  United  S' alts  for  the  Great 
Ncrihtrn  R'y  ot  England  (Cathedral  route  . 


3  DELIGHTFUL  C I  I  D  ^  D  C 
FIRST  CLASS  TOURS  C  W  Iv  \J  r  C 

38  Days.  47  Days.  74  Days. 

Ireland,  London.  Rhine, 

Scotland,  Brlgium,  Swllierland, 

El-gland,  Germany  (Berlin,  Ac.)  Pari-. 

Sailiif  Mhite  Star  tiERHANIC,  Jaar  20. 

Send  for  Itinerary. 

BOYD  &  MERRIAM,  120  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Reference-Senator  George  F.  Hoar. 


Valuable  Information 

The  Preferred  Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  issues  the  only  Accident  Ticket  that  cov¬ 
ers  travel  on  land  and  sea,  and  insures  w  omen  as  well 
as  men  against  death,  disability,  loss  of  limbs  and 
sight:  cheapest  and  best  sold.  Parties  going  to 
Europe  should  have  a 

“  PREFERRED  TICKET.” 

For  tickets  and  further  information  apply  to 

C.  B.  DEAN, 

Manager  Ticket  l)t  partmeiit,  or 

L.  EGERTON, 

General  Agent. 

256  &  257  Broatdway,  New  York. 


SUMMER  HOMES 

IN  VERMONT  I  AKD  ON  TBB  SHORES 

or  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


Your  Vacation, 

WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  IT? 

Why  not  join  a  partv  of  cultur<id  people,  chiefly  teach¬ 
ers  and  mitisters,  and  go  to  the  beautiful  and  romantic 

Evangeline  Valley,  Nova  Scotia. 

This  is  an  ideal  vacation  land,  full  of  trout,  shad,  sal¬ 
mon,  strawberries,  pine  woods  and  ozone.  There  is  no 
heat,  the  nights  are  invariably  cool,  the  air  bracing.  The 
tired  brain  worker  builds  up  taster  than  inanvrtber 
land  we  have  ever  visited.  Tnere  ateall  the  fascinations 
of  a  foreign  tour,  including  a  delicious  little  taeteof  salt, 
onlv  one  night  at  sea. 

Fneouraaed  by  the  success  of  last  year,  the  Associate 
Editor  of  Edneation  offers  two  delightful  itineraries  this 
1  ear,  at  low  rates.  First  party  will  leave  as  soon  as  the 
schoo  B  close,  June  25.  and  return  in  time  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Convention,  July  10.  Entire  expense 
only  The  second  party  will  leave  at  the  close  of  the 
Cbi  istian  Endeavor  Convention  and  spend  three  weeks 
or  more  in  touting  the  three  provinces.  Nova  Scotia. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Send  stamp  for  prospectuj  to 
KA.SSON  &  PALMER,  Publishers  Education, 

60  Bromfleld  St.,' Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  TRAVELERS  I  TOURISTS 

European  Outfitters. 

Elegant  Steamer  Trunks,  Satchels,  Rugs 
and  every  other  article  requisite  in  the  foreign 
traveler’s  outfit. 

A  REGULATION  STEAMER  CHAIR 

delivered  on  board  the  steamer  without  cost 
to  every  purchaser  of  goods  to  the  value  of 
§10.00. 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Trunks,  Bags,  Rugs,  t  teanif-r  Chairs.  Shawl  Straps. 
Ac.,  for  Continental  and  Home  travel. 

We  are  Waking  an  Extra  Light  Weight  Trunk. 

Cattnach’s  “OWN  MAKE”  Goods 
absolutely  reliable. 


A  NEW  Illustrated  book,  describing  this  un- 
equalleil  summer  resort  section,  offering  the 
BEST  T.CBLE  BOARD,  hospitable  peop.e,  out¬ 
door  pleasures,  fishing  floating,  or  perfect  resL 
Climate  and  scenery  unsurpassed. 

Prices  from  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 
A.  W.  ECCLESTOIE,  or  f.  W.  CUMMINGS, 

/F  A,  353  Broalvay,  ITevTork.  Q.  F.  A,  St.  Altus.Vt. 


TRUNKS  and  TRAVELING  BAGS 

Ilf  all  varieties  suited  to  American  Tourists- 
Elegant  dress  Suit  cases  for  $5.00.  Call  and 
examine  our  stock. 

THE  SAMPLE  TRUNK  CO., 

I  Cortland  St.,  cor.  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


PRESBYTERIAN  PILGRIMAGE  ITINERARY. 


Sail  Wednesday,  June  26,  at  4  P.M.  Frequent  Literary  and  Husical  Entertainments  on  board. 
Due  Queenstown  Friday  n<orning,  July  5. 


July  5,  by  special  train  to  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
(Battlefield  of  the  Boyne).  Description  of  bat¬ 
tle  on  the  ground,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hall  of  Drog 
he<la. 

July  _6,  Saturday,  to  Belfast.  Informal  reception 
in  the  evening.  Appropriate  services  on  Sun¬ 
day,  .July  7.  the  particulars  of  which  will  lie 

Fublished  later.  The  partv  will  be  met  in 
reland  or  at  Wigtown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Carruth- 
ers,  F.R.S.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

July  8,  Monday,  I^eave  Belfast  at  7  a.m.,  reaching 
Stranrear  at  11  a.m.,  and  Wigtown  at  noon. 
At  Wigtown  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cullen  (Church  of 
Scotland)  and  J.  Reid  (Free  Church)  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  party  and  show  them  the  graves  of 
Margaret  Wilson  and  Margaret  M’Lauchlan, 
the  “Wigtown  Martvrs.”  the  cell  in  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  the  place  where  they 
were  drowned,  and  the  monument  erected  t.> 
their  memory.  The  party  will  also  l)e  joieed 
here  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Todd,  the  author  of  “The 
Homes.  Haunts  and  Battlefields  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters.’’  At  3  p.m.  proceed  to  Dumfries.  In¬ 
spect  .Martyrs’  Monument,  erected  to  Grierson. 
Welsh,  Kirk,  etc.;  also  visit  home  and  grave 
of  Bums. 

July  9,  Tuesday,  to  Sanquhar,  where  R.  Cameron 

Eublished  his  Declaration,  1680,  and  Renwick 
is  Declaration.  1684.  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
(Church  of  Scotland).  Rev.  Mr.  Scott  (U.  P. 
Church),  and  Rev.  J.  Fleming  (Free  Church), 
will  receive  the  party.  Messrs.  Scott  atid 
Wood  have  collections  of  communion  tokens 
which  they  will  exhibit.  Thence  to  Cumnock 
(graves  of  Alex.  Peden  and  six  others) 
A  short  stay  here  with  local  friends.  To 
Muirkirk,  where  Rev  Mr.  Dundas  (U.  P. 
< ’hutch)  and  others  will  receive  the  party. 
Visits  to  site  of  house  of  .John  Brown  and 
place  where  he  was  shot  and  burieil.  Airds- 
moss,  where  a  Conventicle  was  attacked  by 
troopers  and  Richard  Cameron  and  eigho  oth¬ 
ers  killed;  their  graves  and  tomb-tones. 
Drives  and  walks  over  the  moors — a  day  of 
uiiiqiie  experiences.  To  Glasgow. 

July  10,  Wednesday,  Morning  in  Glasgow.  Visit 
to  the  Cathedral,  graves  of  Bumine.  Hart. 
Scott,  Paton,  Richmond,  etc.  Monumert  to 
Knox,  under  guidance  of  local  Presbyterians. 
At  noon  leave  for  Stirling.  wh»  re  Kev.  J.  T. 


Gowiinlock  (U.  P.  Church)  and  others  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  imriy.  Church  of  James  Guthrie, 
his  monument*,  etc.  Castle.  Proceed  to  St. 
Andrews. 

.July  11,  Thursday.  St.  Andrews  Castle  where  Knox 
was  ordained*,  graves  of  Rutherford,  and  Haly- 
burtoii.  Scenes  of  Martyrdom  of  Hamilton. 
WLshart,  etc.  Kev.  Dr.  Mitchell  (Professor  in 
St.  Andrews  University)  andothers  will  receive 
the  party  and  show  sights  of  interest.  To 
Kdinoui-gh. 

July  l‘J-14,  Edinburgh.  A  visit  rich  in  sight¬ 
seeing  and  hospitalities.  The  program  in 
eludes  the  (’astle,  St.  Giles  and  Tomb  of 
Knox,  High  Street  (home  of  Knox),  Holyrood, 
Greyfriars  Church  and  Churchyard  (Martyrs 
Monument),  St.  Andrew’s  (scene  of  the  Dis¬ 
ruption),  Museum.  University.  Scott’s  Monu¬ 
ment,  etc;  communion  service  at  St.  Giles; 
Reception  at  Xew  (College  Library  by  Profes¬ 
sors  and  others.  Rev.  Mr.  Sturrock,  the 
authority  on  Ancient  Edinburgh,  has  offered 
to  guide  the  party  through  the  old  city.  .Mr. 
Samuel  Neil  (an  elder  in  Greyfriars  (5hurch) 
will  take  the  partv  through  that  histoiic 
church  and  church  yard. 

July  15,  Monday,  to  Chester,  ^'ia  Melrose.  Cathe- 

,  dral:  a.ssociations  of  Matthew  Henry.  Welsh 
Presbyterianism.  Optional  excursion  to  Man¬ 
chester. 

July  16,  Tuesday,  to  Oxford,  via  Stafford.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  (’olleges  and  meetings  with  English 
and  American  friends.  Those  who  prefer  c:in 
vary  the  route,  going  via  Stafford  and  Bedford 
(one  hour  to  visit  jail,  etc.)  to  Cambridge. 

July  17,  Wednesday,  Oxford  and  vicinity. 

July  18-23,  In  London.  Another  memorable 
group  of  visits  and  hospitalities.  Westminster 
Abbey  (visit  to  Jerusalem  ('ham her).  British 
Museum  (special  alcove  of  Pre.sbyterian  liter¬ 
ature).  the  Tower,  Williams  (Jollege  (early 
Presbyterian  archives),  Wandsworth  (first  Eng¬ 
lish  Presbytery),  public  sendees  and  reception. 
A  reception  by  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
is  spoken  o*  and  preparations  to  that  end  are 
now  making.  Opportunity  for  meeting  lead¬ 
ing  ministers  and  eld*'rs  in  attendance  on  Syn¬ 
odical  Committees  then  in  session  at  I.iondon. 


July  23,  Tues<lav,  to  Paris,  via  Canterbury,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Cathedral  (Presbyterian  services  in 
Crypt).  Dover-Calais  route  to  Paris,  Teaching 
that  city  at  7  i).ni. 

July  2;J.27,  In  Paris.  Visits  to  memoral)le  scenes 
in  Huguenot  history,  under  guidance  of  French 
Protestants.  Kev.  H.  Weis.s.  librarian  of  the 
Huguenot  Library,  will  receive  the  party, 
show  places  of  interest  and  deliver  an  address 
on  the  French  Reformed  Church  in  the  hall  of 
the  IJbrary,  with  stereopticon  illustrations. 
He  will  exhibit  MSS.  of  Farel,  Calvin  and 
others,  also  original  portraits  of  Coligny,  etc. 
In  Paris  the  ])arty  will  have  every  facility  for 
examining  the  work  of  the  Me  All  Mission,  in¬ 
cluding  excursion  on  the  Seine  in  the  new 
river  boat,  as  gues' s  of  the  .M ission.  Dr.  Greig 
will  be  in  Paris  to  receive  the  party  on  liehalf 
of  the  McAll  .Mis.sion.  M.  D’Aubigne  (son  of 
the  historian)  who  is  connected  with  the  Mis¬ 
sion  also  expects  to  lie  in  Paris. 

July  ‘J7,  Saturday.  Paris  to  Geneva. 

July  27-Aug.  4,  A  week  in  Switzerland.  At  Geii- 
eva  Rev.  Eugene  Choisy.  who  has  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Church,  and 
is  Lihrainan  of  the  Calvinian  Library,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  p  irly,  give  an  address  on  the  Swiss 
Reformation  in  connection  particularly  with 
Geneva,  show  original  manu.scripts,  etc.,  of 
the  Reformer^  and  escort  the  party  to  the  sites 
a.ssociated  with  their  lives.  After  leaxing 
Geneva,  the  party  will  visit  Grindelwald  (re¬ 
ception  by  Madam  D’Aubigne),  Interlaken, 
Brienz,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  etc. 

Aug.  5,  Monday,  to  Heidellierg. 

Aug.  6,  Tuesday,  to  Cologne. 

Aug.  7,  Wednesday,  Amsterdam.  “Committee  of 
Welcome.”  organized  to  take  charge  of  party 
in  Holland.  I'nder  their  auspices  visit.  I)elft. 
lievden  and  other  historic  scenes.  Kev.  Dr. 
Griffis  expects  to  meet  party  in  Holland. 

.-Vug.  lO,  Saturday,  sail  from  Antwerp. 

Aug.  20,  Arrive  in  Xew  York. 


Any  modifications  in  this  itinerary  will  relate  only 
to  minor  details. 


Eight  Weeks,  $400. 

A  few  Berths  Left.  Apply  to 
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All  Hound  the  Horizon. 


The  death  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Walter 
Quinton  Gresham,  which  occurred  on  Monday 
night,  came  to  the  public  knowledge  with  a 
shock  of  surprise.  Though  Mr.  Gresham  had 
been  ill  since  the  first  of  the  month,  it  was 
only  on  Sunday  that  his  malady  took  a  danger¬ 
ous  turn.  He  was  still  at  an  age  when  a  man 
of  his  ancestry  and  habits  may  expect  many 
more  years  of  usefulness,  having  been  tern 
in  1833.  He  came  of  Virginia  ancestry,  his 
grandfather  having  been  a  pioneer  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Indiana  in  those  early  days  of  the 
century  when  so  many  men  of  sterling  and 
dauntless  mettle  moved  into  the  Western 
wilderness.  His  mother  being  left  a  widow 
with  five  little  children,  when  Walter,  her 
fourth  child,  was  only  two  years  old,  his  life 
was  from  infancy  an  arduous  one,  but  he 
managed  to  secure  an  education  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1854,  when  twenty-two 
years  old.  Like  his  father,  who  was  killed  at 
the  age  of  thirty -two,  while  aiding  as  colonel 
of  militia  in  the  arrest  of  a  notorious  ruffian,  1 
Mr.  Gresham  had  a  military  spirit,  and  was  a 
captain  of  militia  for  some  years  before  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  in  the  Indiana  Legislature 


when  the  war  broke  out,  but  received  a  com¬ 
mission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term,  and  did  valiant  service 
through  the  war.  leaving  it  with  the  brevet 
rank  of  Major-General.  Resuming  his  law 
business  after  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous 
wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Leggett’s  Hill, 
Tennessee,  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Grant 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Indiana,  and  by  President  Arthur  was  made 
Postmaster-General  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Howe. 
In  this  office  he  attracted  national  attention 
by  bis  determined  and  measurably  successful 
fight  against  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Folger,  Mr.  Gresham  received 
the  Treasury  portfolio,  but  resigning  soon 
after,  was  made  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
in  Illinois.  In  later  years  he  drifted  away 
from  the  Republican  ranks  into  those  of  Pop¬ 
ulism,  being  offered,  but  refusing,  tbe  candi¬ 
dacy  of  that  party  for  President  in  1893.  On 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  election  he  was  offered  the 
place  in  tbe  Cabinet  which  he  has  since  then 
held. 


On  the  whole,  the  month  of  May  has  been  a 
disappointment.  After  a  cold  winter  and  a 
chilly  and  nearly  rainless  April,  it  was  not 
the  farmers  alone  who  hoped  for  a  warm, 
“wet  May,”  with  heat  and  moisture  enough  to 
bring  all  sorts  of  crops  rapidly  forward.  But 
so  far  it  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  three 
torrid  days,  unusually  cold,  and  very  dry. 
And  on  Monday  occurred  one  of  those  phe¬ 
nomena  which,  though  as  harmless  as  all  the 
others  of  its  kind,  will  remain  historical — a 
period  of  darkness  at  midday.  The  period  of 
darkness  was  brief,  and  its  cause  was  mani¬ 
festly  due  to  the  unusually  low-hanging 
clouds,  which  actually  enveloped  the  tops  of 
a  few  of  the  “sky-scraping”  buildings  of  this 
city ;  but  there  were  many  timorous  souls 
among  the  uneducated,  who  believed  that  the 
day  of  judgment  was  approaching  I  Had  the 
clouds  been  charged  with  electricity,  the  dam¬ 
age  might  have  been  great,  but  there  were 
only  two  or  three  flashes  of  lightning,  none  of 
which  struck  with  fatal  effect. 


Several  events  of  interest  have  transpired  in 
this  city — chief  among  them,  perhaps,  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  Chief  of  Police.  Never  proba¬ 
bly  in  recent  years  has  there  been  a  more 
signal  failure  to  apprehend  and  seize  the 
opportunity  to  distinguish  oneself  than  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Byrnes.  As  Inspector  Byrnes  he 
had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  good 
men  His  appointment  to  the  head  of  the 
police  force  was  hailed  as  the  best  possible 
omen  of  reform.  All  right-minded  men  were 
ready  to  stand  by  him,  and  as  it  happened,  for 
tbe  first  time  in  many  years  the  right-minded 
men  were  awake  to  the  importance  of  the 
moment,  and  soon  came  to  be  in  the  ascend¬ 
ancy.  But  Mr.  Byrnes  failed  to  see  his  oppor¬ 


tunity,  and  a  failure  of  this  sort  at  a  time  like 
this  can  hardly  have  more  than  one  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

With  the  actual  organization  of  the  consoli¬ 
dated  Board  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
which  took  place  on  Monday,  this  city  is  fairly 
on  the  way  to  become  the  literary  centre  of 
the  Union.  The  officers  are  John  Bigelow, 
President ;  Bishop  Potter  and  John  S.  Kennedy 
First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents ;  Edward 
King  Treasurer,  and  George  L.  Rives,  Secre- 
atry.  The  final  site  of  the  library  has  not 
been  determined  ;  for  the  present  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  that  of  the  Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Seventy-first  Street. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  bad  the  pleasure  of 
chronicling  the  generous  gift  of  President  Low 
to  Columbia  College.  Now  upon  tbe  New 
York  University  a  gift  only  less  munificent 
has  been  bestowed.  Some  friend  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  who  withholds  his  name  presents  a  cen¬ 
tral  building  for  the  beautiful  new  grounds  at 
University  Heights.  The  giver  imposes  no 
other  restrictions  except  that  the  edifice  shall, 
in  beauty  and  cost,  accord  with  its  purpose 
and  surroundings.  The  building  is  to  compre¬ 
hend  library,  commencement  hall,  museum, 
and  administration  offices,  and  at  least  $250,- 
000  will  be  spent  on  it.  The  plan  must  admit 
of  tbe  conversion  in  the  future,  should  neces¬ 
sity  ever  arise,  of  both  museum  and  com¬ 
mencement  hall  into  library  rooms,  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  library  stacks,  so  that  finally  one  mil¬ 
lion  volumes  can  be  accommodated.  The 
commencement  hall  must  afford  sittings  for 
not  less  than  1,000  persons.  The  museum  is  to 
have  100,000  cubic  feet  of  available  space. 
Tbe  administration  rooms  are  to  be  sufficient 
to  accommodate  tbe  Faculty  meetings  and  the 
various  college  offices,  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive.  Tbe  building  will  stand  between  the 
Hall  of  Languages,  already  built,  and’the  pro¬ 
posed  Hall  of  Philosophy,  which  will  be  a 
reproduction  of  the  Hall  of  Languages.  All 
the  new  buildings  will  be  in  the  severely 
classic  style,  adopted  by  advice^of  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Mr.  Stanford  White. 


At  present  there  is  no  libraryj[in  all  North 
New  York.  Since  the  East  Side  has  furnished 
tbe  site  for  the  Astor-Lenox-Tilden  Public 
Library  and  the  West  Side  the  location  for  the 
Columbia  College  Library,  no  part  of  the  city 
is  so  inviting  for  the  establishment*  of  a  great 
library  as  the  North  Side.  The  situation  of 
the  new  library  will  be  unexcelled  for  pio- 
turesqueness  by  any  library  in  tbe  world.  It 
looks  westward  upon  the  scene'of  the  battle 
of  Fort  Washington ;  from  its  windows  the 
place  where  the  American  commander  lost  his 
life  is  easily  discerned ;  beyond,  the  Hudson  is 
in  view,  with  the  Palisades  in  the  background ; 
in  the  front  is  Inwood,  with  the  new  Harlem 
Ship  Canal  200  feet  below ;  to  the  north  is 
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Spay  ten  Duyvil ;  the  new  Speedway  is  in  plain 
sight,  and  to  the  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
who  will  soon  frequent  that  drive  no  building 
will  be  more  impressive  than  the  University 
Library. 

The  removal  of  the  University  College 
from  Washington  Square  to  University 
Heights  was  a  formidable  and  costly  under¬ 
taking,  and  it  was  feared  that  for  a  long  time 
its  architectural  equipment  on  the  new  site 
would  be  meagre.  But  such  is  not  to  be  the 
case.  A  fine  Hall  of  Laneuages  and  Chemical 
Laboratory  have  already  been  provided,  with 
several  minor  buildings  and  a  capital  gymna- 
sinm  and  athletic  field.  Encouraging  progress 
has  also  been  made  on  a  fund  for  a  large  dor¬ 


mitory  and  refectory.  Now  comes  this  gener¬ 
ous  gift  of  a  great  central  building,  to  stand 
on  the  west  side  of  the  quadangle. 


The  University  is  moving  forward  upon  broad 
lines.  While  the  institution  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  college  quadrangle  at  University 
Heights,  she  already  possesses  a  university 
triangle.  The  first  is  at  Washington  Square, 
where  are  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Pedagogy 
amd  the  office  of  the  corporation.  The  second 
ia  at  East  Twenty-sixth  Street,  where  is  the 
University  Medical  College  and  Loomis  Lab¬ 
oratory,  and  the  third  is  at  University  Heights, 
near  East  181st  Street.  The  institution  has 
always  been  richer  in  her  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  than  in  her  balance  in  the  bank.  Many 
noted  scholars  are  being  raised  up  by  the 
University.  The  first  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  Korean  language  has  been  published  by 
a  recent  gradate ;  one  of  her  youngest  gradu¬ 
ates  is  the  greatest  authority  in  the  Zend  lan¬ 
guage.  The  University  has  never  failed  to 
command  for  her  treasurers  first-class  finan¬ 
cial  talent,  without  salary,  and  under  Chan¬ 
cellor  MaoCraoken  her  forward  stridies  have 
been  impressive.  It  says  much  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  her  unpaid  financial  committee,  that 
not  a  dollar  of  her  endowment  has  ever  been 
lost. 


HOW  TO  HELP  TOUR  PASTOR. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  relation  of  a  pastor  and  a  parishioner  is 
much  like  that  of  wedlock— a  relation  of  mu¬ 
tual  obligation,  and  it  ought  to  be  one  of 
mutual  affection  and  helpfulness.  If  at  the 
time  of  his  installation  be  has  made  a  vow  to 
be  faithful  to  you,  the  member  of  his  fiock, 
you  also  have  made  an  equally  binding  prom 
ise  to  be  true  to  him.  Has  he  not  a  clear 
right  to  your  assistance,  and  just  as  strong  a 
claim  on  your  support  as  you  can  have  on  him 
for  pulpit  instruction  and  pastoral  oversight? 
Granting  that  you  ought  to  help  your  pastor, 
how  can  you  do  it? 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can 
strengthen  his  hands  and  cheer  his  heart. 
First  of  all,  practice  the  “golden  rule"  towards 
him  ;  do  as  you  would  be  done  by ;  put  your 
self  in  his  place.  He  cannot  always  strike 
twelve  in  his  sermons  any  more  than  you  can 
always  make  a  shrewd  investment,  or  always 
finish  a  piece  of  work  quite  up  to  your  prom 
ise.  You  don’t  like  to  be  unreasonably  cen¬ 
sured  ;  neither  does  he ;  and  when  you  are 
scolding  a  good  pastor,  you  are  discrediting  a 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  obstructing  his  work. 
Supposing  him  to  be  conscientious  and  doing 
his  best,  he  has  a  right  to  your  generous  ap¬ 
preciation.  If  you  have  just  ground  for  criti¬ 
cisms,  take  them  to  his  study,  and  not  to  your 
neighbors’  houses.  You  may  really  help  him 
by  the  first  method,  provided  that  you  go  in 
a  frank,  fraternal  spirit.  A  sensible  minister 
will  welcome  a  sensible  criticism. 

2.  For  a  more  pleasant  purpose  than  for 
criticisms  you  may  freely  visit  him,  or  ask  him 
to  your  own  bouse — and  that  is  to  devise  plans 
for  doing  good.  Partners  in  business  consult 
together  often ;  you  are  a  spiritual  partner 
with  your  minister.  It  is  your  church -as 
much  as  it  is  his ;  it  really  belongs  to  Hiu 
who  owns  you  both.  Just  as  clearly  is  it  your 
duty  to  labor  for  the  Master  as  it  is  your  pas¬ 
tor’s  duty.  Put  your  heads  and  hearts  to¬ 
gether,  and  devise  plans  of  usefulness  and  the 
best  methods  to  make  them  successful.  If  he 
sets  on  foot  a  feasible  plan  for  quickening 
church-life,  aiding  the  Sabbath  school  or  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  increasing  the 
prayer-meeting,  or  reaching  the  unconverted, 
then  back  him  up  heartily. 

3.  A  minister  who  is  worthy  of  the  name 
can  stand  an  empty  purse  better  than  an  empty 
pew  or  an  empty  prayer-meeting.  It  is  a  dis 
grace  to  a  church  that  failure  to  pay  an  hon¬ 
est  salary  should  straiten  a  pastor’s  purse; 
but  the  spiritual  emptiness  afflicts  his  heart 
the  most  keenly.  Perhaps  your  pastor  is  won¬ 
dering  what  has  become  of  you  on  the  eve¬ 
nings  of  the  devotional  meetings.  The  better 
man  or  woman  you  are,  the  more  you  are 
missed ;  the  worse  you  are,  the  more  you  need 
to  go.  It  may  be  that  your  pastor  is  disheart¬ 
ened  by  the  emptiness  of  your  pew  on  the  Sab 
bath.  He  has  carefully  prepared  a  discourse 
for  your  benefit ;  you  have  lost  it ;  both  he  and 
you  suffer  from  that  absence.  For  one,  I  am 
ready  to  confess  that  I  have  never  made  any 
converts  to  the  Truth  in  an  empty  pew,  and 
never  have  delivered  a  sermon  loud  enough  to 
awaken  a  parishioner  who  was  dozing  at  home, 
or  strolled  off  to  some  other  church.  If  a  good 
reason  keeps  you  at  home,  try  to  send  a  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  invite  some  friend  who  seldom  hears 
the  Gospel,  to  go  and  occupy  your  seat ;  your 
minister  gets  a  hearer,  and  the  hearer  may 
get  what  will  save  his  soul.  Church-members 
sometimes  complain  that  their  minister  does 
not  “draw”  a  larger  congregation;  yet  they 
do  nothing  to  draw  outsiders  to  the  house  of 
God  by  a  cordial  invitation  to  come.  Help 
your  pastor  to  fill  the  house. 

4.  Follow  up  the  invitations,  appeals,  and 
counsels  of  the  pulpit  with  your  own  efforts 


for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  The  pastor  is 
trying  to  draw  souls  to  Jesus;  pray  don’t 
draw  the  other  way.  If  one  of  your  family 
or  one  of  your  Sabbath-school  class  comes 
home  from  the  sanctuary  thoughtful  and  ten¬ 
der,  then  aim  to  deepen  that  impression. 
Draw  with  your  minister;  follow  up  his  efforts 
with  your  own.  But  the  downward  pull  of 
your  trifiing  talk,  or  your  unkind  criticisms, 
or  your  inconsistent  conduct,  may  be  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  upward  lift  of  his  faithful  dis¬ 
course.  Cooperate  with  Christ’s  ambassador 
in  the  grandest  work  that  man  or  angel  can 
covet — the  work  of  saving  immortal  souls. 
Who  doubts  that  if  all  our  church-members 
preached  Christ  as  faithfully  in  practice  and 
in  personal  efforts  as  our  average  ministers 
preach  Him  in  the  pulpit,  the  spiritual  droughts 
would  give  place  to  glorious  harvests?  “As  ye 
go,  preach,”  is  a  commission  to  the  pew  as  well 
as  to  the  pulpit. 

5.  A  single  sagacious  and  active  helper  is  a 
rich  blessing  to  a  pastor.  But  several  scores 
of  them  are  still  better.  If  he  leans  all  the 
time  on  Aaron  and  Hur,  then  the  rest  of  the 
flock  are  apt  to  grow  lazy  themselves,  and  cen¬ 
sorious  towards  the  two  men  who  occupy  the 
leading  position ;  and  what  shall  the  minister 
do  when  Aaron  is  sick  and  Hur  is  absent  from 
home?  That  is  not  a  healthy  church  in  which 
all  the  work,  all  the  giving,  and  all  the  pray¬ 
ing  is  done  by  a  few  individuals,  even  if  the 
men  are  Calebs  and  the  women  are  Tabithas. 
It  is  the  pull  of  the  whole  church  that  brings 
the  large  blessing. 

This  touches  the  very  core  of  the  question 
“How  shall  I  help  my  pastor?”  Pray  for  him, 
pray  with  him,  and  practice  as  you  pray. 
Peter’s  powerful  discourse  at  the  Pentecost 
was  preceded  by  a  powerful  prayer-gathering. 
Saturday  evening  wrestlings  with  God  in  a 
certain  church  brought  heart-moving  sermons 
on  the  next  morning,  until  a  revival  shook 
the  whole  congregation.  What  your  minister 
wants  is  spiritual  power.  That  is  God’s  gift; 
help  him  to  plead  for  it.  The  mightiest  min¬ 
ister  who  ever  trod  this  earth  since  Christ’s 
ascension  was  not  ashamed  to  say  “Brethren, 
pray  for  us.  ” 


Our  professional  readers  who  study  the  Church 
Music  department  need  not  be  told  of  the  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  offered  to  music  lovers 
by  the  Church  Music  Tour  planned  by  the 
publisher  of  this  paper  and  soon  to  be  carried 
out.  But  we  have  other  readers  who  perhaps 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  delights  offered  by 
this  tour  to  all  people  of  culture.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  much  a  Cathedral  as  a  Church-music 
tour,  and  there  is  no  student  of  architecture 
who  would  not  find  profit  in  in  such  a  vaca¬ 
tion  journey.  Indeed,  students  who  cannot 
afford  a  two  years  course  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
will  find  in  such  a  tour  as  this  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  compensation  for  such  a  course,  while 
practising  architects  who  have  never  been 
abroad  would  gain  immensely  by  a  journey 
like  this.  But  it  is  to  the  great  multitude  of 
non -professional  music  lovers  that  these  words 
are  especially  addressed.  One  need  not  be  an 
organist  or  a  church  singer  to  be  inspired  and 
helped  musically  by  the  long  succession  of 
musical  services  in  such  places  as  Magdalene 
College  and  Chester  Cathedral  and  St.  Paul’s 
and  Westminster,  and  by  meeting  as  well  as 
hearing  such  musicians  as  Sir  John  Stainer, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Bridge,  and  Dr.  George  M. 
Garrat,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Bamby.  These  great  musicians  and  many 
others  are  making  a  special  point  of  meeting 
our  pilgrims,  and  putting  themselves  musically 
and  socially  at  their  service  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  cities  where  they  reside, 
making  this  journey,  in  fact,  the  opportunity 
of  a  life-time. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  UPON  OTHER  DENOMINA¬ 
TIONS. 

Hermon  Preached  by  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Auburn  Theoloatcal  Seminary,  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Celebration  of  the  Reunion  of 
1870,  by  the  late  General  Assembly. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  two  branches 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church— the  Old  School 
and  the  New  School — were  reunited,  after  a 
separation  of  more  than  thirty  years.  During 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  these  two  branches 
of  the  one  Church,  holding  the  same  Stand¬ 
ards  of  doctrine  and  accepting  the  same  Form 
of  Government,  had  developed  independently. 
There  was  very  little  contact  of  sympathy,  and 
fellowship  was  almost  unknown.  Old  School 
ministers  were  seldom  seen  in  New  School 
churches,  and  New  School  ministers  were  not 
often  heard  in  Old  School  pulpits.  The  benev¬ 
olent  and  missionary  activities  flowed  in  dis¬ 
tinct  channels.  Misunderstandings  were  fre¬ 
quent,  and  misrepresentation  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  Charges  of  heresy  were  met  by  accusa¬ 
tions  of  bigotry.  Adjectives  were  cheap.  In¬ 
vective  was  the  substitute  of  argument.  The 
world  looked  on  and  wondered.  The  angels 
must  have  wept.  The  blessed  Redeemer,  who 
had  suffered  on  the  cross  to  make  men  love 
one  another,  saw  His  own  disciples  in  this  pain¬ 
ful  state  of  alienation,  suspicion,  and  strife. 

Then  the  gracious  Spirit  of  concord  and  of 
peace  began  to  move  with  Pentecostal  effec¬ 
tiveness  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  anxious  questions  were  heard, 
and  noble  resolutions  were  formed,  and  pray¬ 
erful  conferences  were  held,  and  sincere  friend¬ 
ships  were  established,  and  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  was  appreciated.  Soon  there  was  confes¬ 
sion  of  sin  and  renewed  consecration  to  ser¬ 
vice  and  devout  gratitude  to  God,  and  the 
two  branches  of  the  one  Church  were  reunited 
upon  the  substantial  basis  of  mutual  respect, 
confidence,  and  affection.  “And  what  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.  ” 

Five  and  twenty  years  have  passed,  and  the 
reunited  Presbyterian  Church  celebrates  the 
silver  wedding  with  one  million  communicants, 
with  splendid  endowments  of  scholarship,  with 
enormous  wealth,  and  with  representatives  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  claim  that 
this  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the 
emphasis  upon  the  article.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  recognizes  other  Churches  as  true 
Churches  of  the  one  adorable  and  ever  blessed 
Lord  of  all.  The  accepted  notes  of  the  Church 
are  comprehensive  and  catholic.  Influence  is 
possible,  because  there  are  Churches  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced.  Robinson  Crusoe  cannot  be  influ¬ 
ential  until  Friday  appears.  There  must  be  at 
least  two,  if  influence  is  to  be  exerted.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  believes  that  there  is  a 
sisterhood  of  Churches,  whose  relation  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says  that  “if  one 
member  suffereth,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it ;  or,  if  one  member  is  honored,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it.”  This  sacred  rela¬ 
tion  of  dependence  and  interdependence  is 
divinely  ordained,  as  is  evident  in  what  the 
Master  said  about  the  one  vine  and  the  many 
branches,  and  in  what  His  Apostle  said  of  the 
one  body  and  the  many  members.  There  may 
be  unity  with  diversity,  or  unity  with  uni¬ 
formity. 

When,  then,  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  upon  other 
Churches  is  to  be  considered,  it  is  proper,  first 
of  all,  to  understand-  just  what  should  be  the 
influence  of  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pres¬ 
byterian  influence  must  be  Christian  influence. 
If  it  is  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  Presby 
terianism.  But  Presbyterians  wish  to  know 
the  mind  of  Christ,  and  when  that  mind  is 
known,  Presbyterians  will  yield  obedience  to 
its  teaching.  They  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to 


be  interested  in  an  inquiry  that  seeks  to  learn 
what  is  the  legitimate  influence  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

1.  The  influence  must  be  favorable  to  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  The  Church  is  God’s  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is  the  utterance  of  God. 
It  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  “And 
God  said.”  That  is  the  first  hint  that  God  re¬ 
veals.  But  when  God  speaks,  the  truth  is 
made  known  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the 
divinely  ordered  progress  of  events,  in  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  In¬ 
carnate  Son.  The  truth  is  one  and  harmoni¬ 
ous.  Apparent  discrepancies  and  contradic¬ 
tions  there  may  be,  because  the  human  per¬ 
spective  is  not  complete  and  perfect.  But 
when  we  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  when  we 
know  as  we  are  known,  we  shall  accept  the 
word  of  that  master  mind,  Baron  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  and  shall  say  of  the  entire  economy, 
“Cosmos.”  For  back  of  the  truth  is  God, 
who  is  always  and  forever  truth. 

The  Church  has  received  the  truth  as  a 
trust.  This  is  especially  so  as  to  the  truth  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Holy  Scripture  is 
the  divine  library,  because  this  Book  of  many 
books  was  given  by  God,  through  the  inspired 
activity  of  holy  men,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  authoritatively  what  we  are  to  believe 
concerning  God,  and  what  duties  God  requires 
of  us.  The  Book  finds  its  excellence  and  glory 
in  its  revelations  of  Him  who  was  the  wisest 
among  the  holy,  and  the  holiest  among  the 
wise.  “The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.”  To  know  Him  is  life  eternal.  He 
is  the  ripe  fruit  of  this  tree  of  life,  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

If  the  truth  is  a  trust,  the  Church  is  a  stew¬ 
ard.  Stewardship  has  its  own  peculiar  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  duties.  The  property  must  be 
inventoried,  examined,  utilized,  improved, 
and  transmitted.  When  St.  Paul  said,  “I 
have  kept  the  faith,”  he  did  not  repeat  the 
humiliating  confession  of  the  unworthy  ser¬ 
vant  who  had  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth,  and 
who  was  able  to  return  to  his  lord  just  what 
he  had  received ;  only  that  and  nothing  more. 
The  faith,  as  the  great  Apostle  had  kept  it, 
had  been  carefully  considered  in  the  profound 
studies  of  that  imperial  intelligence,  and  had 
been  applied  to  every  form  of  sin  and  misery 
in  tbe  active  service  of  that  prince  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  One  has  only  to  read  the  epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Corinthians  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  keeping  the 
faith.  When  he  wrote  to  Timothy  from  his 
prison  cell  in  Rome,  the  faith  was  better  un¬ 
derstood,  was  of  more  practical  service  to  the 
Church  and  the  world,  than  it  was  when  he 
entered  the  synagogue  of  Damascus  to  preach 
his  first  Christian  sermon. 

•  The  truth  is  a  seed,  a  living  thing,  to  be 
planted  and  replanted,  to  be  developed  and 
expanded  under  the  blesesd  warmth  and  the 
genial  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  to  make 
plain  all  truth,  as  the  Church  may  be  able  to 
receive  it.  Tbe  Church  does  not  hold  the 
truth  as  the  warden  of  the  Tower  of  London 
bolds  the  crown  jewels  of  England,  to  be  kept 
safely  and  to  be  handed  over  to  a  successor. 
The  truth  is  for  use,  and  use  means  study  and 
work  ;  and  with  both  new  views  of  the  truth. 

Consequently  the  Church  has  a  definite  mis¬ 
sion.  There  must  be  constraint,  inasmuch  as 
men  everywhere  must  be  told  that  they  must 
accept  certain  essential  and  necessary  portions 
of  the  truth  in  order  to  salvation.  But  there 
should  not  be  restraint,  inasmuch  as  Pauline 
intellects  must  inquire,  sweeping  the  hori¬ 
zons,  and  mounting  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Mary  of  Bethany  does  well  in  insisting  that 
her  neighbors  and  friends  must  be  meek  disci¬ 


ples  sitting  at  tbe  Saviour’s  feet.  But  she 
would  have  erred  sadly  if  she  had  rebuked  St. 
John  when  be  bad  returned  from  bis  inspired 
flight  into  the  heavens  to  write  that  sublime 
sentence:  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  tbe  Word 
was  God.”  Disciples  are  a  necessity.  Theo¬ 
logians  are  God’s  gifts.  Let  us  constrain  men 
to  become  disciples.  Let  us  not  restrain  our 
great  thinkers  who  reverently  search  the 
heights  and  the  depths  of  the  truth. 

.  Tbe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  prize  the 
truth.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the 
truth.  No  voice  of  authority,  no  reverence 
for  tradition,  no  attachment  to  statements, 
should  ever  interfere  with  the  study  of  tbe 
truth.  This  has  been  the  mistake  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Let  it  once  be  known  that 
the  Church  has  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  bead 
only,  that  the  door  of  inquiry  has  been  locked 
and  the  key  thrown  away,  that  anything  is  to 
be  believed  if  Pope  or  Council  says  so,  and  the 
Middle  Age  will  draw  on  apace,  and  history 
will  repeat  itself  in  decades  of  bigotry,  super¬ 
stition,  and  intolerance. 

The  truth  first,  last,  and  always,  should  be 
the  watchword  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
representative  of  One  who  calmly  said  “I  am 
the  Truth.”  To  Him  the  Church  cannot  be 
superior.  The  mission  of  the  Church  must 
ever  be  the  mission  of  the  Lord  himself.  That 
was  a  supreme  moment  when  the  Roman  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Pontius  Pilate,  faced  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
in  Herod  tbe  Great’s  palace.  Pilate  was  a 
typical  Roman  of  the  empire— luxurious,  poli¬ 
tic,  skeptical,  and  unsympathetic.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  his  prisoner.  In  yonder  Garden 
of  Gethsemane  He  bad  been  arrested,  and 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  He  bad  been 
rudely  dragged.  Now  He  stands  alone,  soiled 
and  worn  and  weary,  before  Caesar’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  The  contrast  is  impressive.  With 
many  questions  Pilate  inquires  of  Jesus,  com¬ 
ing  at  last  to  the  crucial  question,  “Art  thou 
a  king?”  Then  was  heard  an  answer  whose 
meaning  men  are  still  pondering ;  for  Jesus 
answered,  “Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  King.  To 
this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end  am 
I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  hearetb  My  voice.”  Can  we  ask  for 
more,  we  who  recognize  in  Pilate’s  Prisoner 
tbe  Son  of  God,  equal  with  the  Father,  our  in¬ 
carnate  Lord  and  Saviour?  * 

2.  The  influence  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  promotive  of  holiness  in 
character  and  conduct.  Holiness  by  tbe 
truth.  The  answer  to  the  prayer  of  interces¬ 
sion,  “Sanctify  them  in  the  truth.  Thy  Word 
is  truth.”  A  Church  that  is  indifferent  to 
holiness  has  become  a  synagogue  of  Satan. 
Stately  cathedrals  may  shelter  such  a  Church, 
magnificent  services  may  win  to  it  adherents, 
gold  and  silver  may  be  freely  poured  into  its 
treasury,  the  great  men  of  the  earth  may  be 
enrolled  in  its  membership,  but  if  holiness  is 
tbe  one  thing  lacking,  that  Church  is  dead, 
even  if  it  bears  an  honored  name.  The  glory 
of  tbe  Church  is  the  holy  living  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  “Herein  is  My  Father  glorified,” 
said  Jesus,  “that  ye  bear  much  fruit,  so  shall 
ye  be  My  disciples.  ”  That  branch  of  tbe  holy 
Church  Catholic  that  can  produce  holy  men 
and  women,  and  the  most  of  them,  is  the 
branch  that  is  drawing  life  from  the  living 
vine.  Surely  we  can  agree  as  to  this,  and  so 
we  are  ready  for  a  third  statement. 

8.  The  influence  of  tbe  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  be  responsive  to  the  great  com¬ 
mission.  Tbe  truth,  holiness,  missionary  zeal 
—this  is  the  trinity  of  the  Church’s  graces. 
Holiness  through  the  truth,  and  service 
through  holiness.  The  Church  must  be  • 
working  Church.  Our  Lord  has  no  visible 
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bands,  feet,  or  lips,  save  those  of  Hie  Church. 
Sin  is  to  be  overcome  by  the  Church.  The 
army  of  the  Lord  must  be  in  battle  all  of  the 
time.  Recruits  are  to  be  enlisted,  disciplined 
and  sent  forward  to  the  field,  where  the  can¬ 
nonading  is  incessant.  Ob,  for  more  of  the 
soldier’s  ardor  I  Oh,  for  more  of  the  enthusi¬ 
asms  of  warfare!  Ours  is  a  holy  war.  Im¬ 
manuel  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Vic¬ 
tory  is  assured.  Ob.  for  more  faith,  more 
courage,  more  heroism  I  It  was  on  I^kout 
Mountain,  where  the  battle  raged  above  the 
clouds,  that  a  surgeon  bent  over  a  young  sol¬ 
dier  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  breast. 
There  was  much  blood  and  dust  upon  the 
coat,  and  the  wound  was  not  readily  detected. 
“Where  were  you  hit,  my  boy,"  asked  the  sur¬ 
geon,  “where  were  you  hit?"  “Almost  at  the 
top,  sir,”  was  the  faint  reply.  “No,  no,” 
interrupted  the  surgeon,  “not  that.  Where 
did  the  ball  strike  you?”  And  again  the 
heroic  thought  found  utterance,  as  the  dying 
soldier  answered,  “I  was  almost  at  the  top. 
sir,”  and  with  that  he  died.  Patriotism  will 
lead  men  to  count  life  cheap,  if  they  can  carry 
the  fiag  of  their  country  into  battle  above  the 
clouds ;  what  will  the  love  of  Christ  do  for  the 
Christian  who  is  engaged  in  this  holy  war? 
Oh,  friends,  the  Church  has  not  met  duty  and 
privilege !  We  have  too  much  camp  life.  We 
are  too  fond  of  dress  parade.  We  are  resting 
in  the  trenches.  Too  few  of  us  are  on  the 
battle  line. 

Here,  however,  we  find  the  legitimate  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Witnessing, 
living,  working,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
known  and  honored  and  served  and  loved ; 
that  is  the  influence,  and  Ood  grant  that  it 
may  abound  yet  more  and  more. 

Now  we  may  ask  and  answer  a  second  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  this :  Why  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church  able  to  exert  the  influence  of  a 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ?  We  may  reply  at 
once  by  pointing  to  the  Standards  of  the 
Church,  especially  to  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the  definition  of 
the  Church  as  found  in  several  places.  The 
first  chapter  is  a  clear  statement  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  No  Church  with  such 
principles  can  be  true  to  its  Standards  and  be 
false  to  the  truth.  God  is  distinctly  recognized 
as  the  Author  and  the  Inspiration  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  while  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment  under  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  as  clearly 
stated.  That  first  chapter  is  a  wonderful  com¬ 
position,  and  the  chapters  that  follow  it  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  surpassed  as  expressions  of 
the  truth.  That  they  may  be  surpassed,  and 
that  they  will  be  surpassed,  is  certain.  For, 
as  the  years  go  on,  the  Holy  Spirit  will  lead 
Presbyterians  of  this  or  of  another  generation 
to  state  more  simply  and  concisely  the  essential 
and  necessary  truths  of  the  system,  which  we 
believe  is  the  thought  of  God. 

'Then  the  definition  of  the  Church  that  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  in  the  call 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  that  finds  the  Church 
visible  “in  all  those  throughout  the  world  that 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children,”  does  not  unchurch  any  of  the  true 
followers  of  our  Lord,  is  able  to  accept  as 
valid  the  orders  that  may  still  seem  irregular, 
and  enables  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  reunion  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  We  prefer  our  own  doctrine  and  polity, 
else  we  should  seek  some  other.  But  in  so 
saying  we  can  rejoice  heartily  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  visible  Church, 
whose  preferences  as  to  details  of  belief  or 
Older  may  not  be  ourg.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  can  acknowledge  the  ordinations  and 
the  baptisms  of  other  Churches,  even  when 
those  Churches  refuse  to  allow  that  her  min 
istry  have  been  ordained  or  that  her  mem 
bership  have  been  baptized. 

Then  the  equipment  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ig  favorable  to  holiness  and  to  service. 
Ours  is  a  Biblical  Church,  and  the  Bible 
makes  holiness.  In  our  sancturies  pictures 
and  crucifixes  are  not  commended,  but  the 
holy  Bible  is.  When  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
I  saw  the  Cameronian  Highlanders  marching 
from  the  Castle  to  St.  Giles  Cathedral.  They 
were  in  full  uniform.'  Yet  not  a  weapon  of 
war  was  visible,  save  the  side  arms  of  the 
officers  and  “the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  Ood,”  held  firmly  in  the  hand 
of  every  soldier.  As  I  saw  them  marching  by, 
and  recalled  the  splendid  achievements  of  the 
Cameronians  in  many  struggles  for  liberty, 
I  said,  “The  Highland  mood  is  warlike:. 
Blood  tells.  But  Bible  and  blood  are  in¬ 
vincible.  ” 

The  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 


was  elo(mently  presented  by  the  retiring  Mod¬ 
erator — Dr.  Mutch  more— whose  earnest  appeal 
for  work  should  stir  the  entire  Church  to  re¬ 
newed  activity.  The  machinery  is  abundant. 
Now  what  of  the  spirit?  Children  may  play 
with  cannon  balls  and  with  gunpowder,  and 
doves  may  build  their  nests  in  cannon’s  mouths. 
But  when  the  spark  touches  the  gunpowder 
back  of  the  cannon  ball  in  the  cannon,  then 
look  out.  Has  the  Presbyterian  Church  the 
true  spirit  of  service?  I  believe  that  she  has. 
Her  membership  are  anxious  to  be  led  to  re¬ 
newed  activity.  The  appeal  is  for  leadership 
against  every  form  of  evil.  We  are  a  pAyer- 
ful  people.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  our  dependence. 
We  want  to  go  forward.  Many  of  us  are  eager 
for  less  debate  and  more  evangelization.  The 
open  doors  of  opportunity  make  us  impatient 
of  delay.  We  cannot  bear  to  bear  that  the 
chariot  wheels  are  dragging  heavily,  that 
debts  are  paralyzing  our  missionary  agencies. 
We  must  go  forward.  Our  young  men  and 
maidens  are  ready.  The  call  is  loud.  Our 
ambition  is  that  this  grand  Church  of  our 
fathers  shall  stand  conspicuous  among  the 
Churches,  the  as  greatest  missionary  force  in 
the  world. 

You  may  remember  the  song.  The  singing 
pilgrim,  Philip  Philips,  used  to  sing  it  during 
the  sad,  dark  days  of  the  war : 

“  If  yon  cannot  cross  the  ocean 
Ana  the  heathen  lands  exp'ore. 

Yon  can  find  the  heathen  nearer. 

You  can  help  them  at  your  door. 

If  yon  cannot  sp^ak  like  anttels. 

If  yon  cannot  preach  like  Paul, 

'  Yon  can  tell  the  love  of  Jesus, 

You  can  say  he  died  for  all." 

That  is  Presbyterianism,  as  we  would  see 
the  Church,  and  as  we  are  led  by  the  Stand¬ 
ards  to  comtemplate  its  proper  activity.  This 
should  be  our  influence.  Is  it?  Let  the  his¬ 
torian  reply.  Mine  is  not  his  province.  Rather 
from  the  position  of  a  practical  consideration, 
let  me  tell  you,  as  I  close : 

3.  How  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  reach 
other  Churches  with  the  influence  of  a  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Surely  you  anticipate  me. 
You  already  know  that  I  shall  say  by  being 
faithful.  That  is  all.  Fidelity  to  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Church  and  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  will  prove  the  blessed  influence. 
This  fidelity  will  find  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  three  places,  where  many  of  us  are  glad  to 
find  her. 

A.  In  the  study,  seeking  to  know  the 
truth.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  confessedly 
an  intellectual  power.  What  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  to  say  commands  attention  every¬ 
where.  Our  scholarship  is  honored.  Schools, 
colleges,  and  seminaries  are  always  found 
alongside  of  our  sanctuaries.  The  three  con¬ 
spicuous  theologians  of  the  century  here  in 
the  United  States  have  teen  Charles  Hodge, 
Henry  B.  Smith,  and  William  G.  T.  Shedd, 
all  Presbyterians.  I  knew  them  well,  and  two 
of  them  were  my  instructors.  They  were  truth- 
loving  men,  and  they  labored  by  da}(  and  by 
night  to  make  the  truth  plain  to  the  Church 
and  the  world.  They  must  have  successors. 
Our  system  of  doctrine  was  modified  in  its  in¬ 
terpretation  and  application  b^  these  great 
men,  who  brought  the  popular  interpretation 
to  the  test  of  the  truth.  And  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Whatever  interpretation  cannot  bear  the 
test  of  the  truth  must  be  modified  or  dropped. 
We  build  the  sepulchres  of  these  noble  stu¬ 
dents,  whose  work  is  finished,  and  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  the  time  was  when  even  they 
were  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  with 
few  to  bear,  and  fewer  still  to  heed.  Let  us 
team  the  lesson  of  the  past  Devout  scholar¬ 
ship  must  be  honored.  We  must  have  more 
confidence  in  the  truth.  We  must  await  with 
patience  until  hypotheses  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  or  scattered  to  the  winds.  Then  may 
we  expect  that  our  Church  will  influence  other 
Churches  in  favor  of  the  truth,  and  will  lead 
them  to  cast  away  the  accretions  of  venerable 
superstitions,  that  together  we  may  rejoice  in 
the  simplicity  that  is*  in  Christ. 

B.  Fidelity  will  find  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  closet,  kneeling  in  prayer  to  God.  If 
we  are  to  be  a  Holy  Church,  we  must  be  a 
praying  church.  One  of  the  fathers,  whose 
memory  is  still  like  spikenard,  was  old  Dr. 
Skinner,  and  we  knew  him  as  a  holy  man  of 
God.  And  be  once  told  me  how  much  of  his 
day  was  given  to  prayer.  We  believe  in  prayer. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  in  answer  to  prayer. 
Let  us  match  our  belief  with  our  practice,  and 
what  revivals  will  speedily  be  recorded  in  the 
history  of  our  Church. 

C.  If  faithful,  the  Presbyterian  Church  will 
be  on  the  field,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  Our  blue  banner  floats,  to-day,  at 
Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  there 
is  no  Christian  flag  floating  nearer  to  the 


North  Pole.  Thank  God  for  that.  Our  Pres¬ 
byterian  women  went  as  missionaries  to  Alaska, 
when  Mr.  Seward’s  purchase  of  that  wealthy 
territory  was  still  the  ridicule  of  the  American 
people.  Thank  Ood  for  that.  Our  Presby¬ 
terian  preachers  penetrated  Utah,  when  Brig¬ 
ham  Young  was  the  despotic  ruler  of  that  fair 
portion  of  the  National  Domain,  and  when  a 
Gentile  preacher’s  head  was  not  safe  on  his 
shoulders  over  night.  Thank  Ood  for  that. 
Presbyterian  scholars  have  made  the  slope  of 
Lebanon  the  beacon  of  all  the  Arabic  speaking 
world.  Thank  God  for  that.  'Presbyterian 
heroes  and  heroines  have  gone  with  the  light 
of  life  into  the  darkness  of  Africa.  Thank 
God  for  that.  Presbyterian  educators  have 
had  their  part  in  the  awakening  of  Japan  and 
China  and  India.  Thank  God  for  that.  Ours 
is  a  missionary  church.  Henry  Kendall,  that 
grand  statesman  in  Home  Missions,  who  has 
written  bis  name  across  this  broad  continent, 
and  whose  recompense  in  heaven  has  already 
been  bestowed ;  and  John  C.  Lowrie,  who 
after  years  of  service  abroad  has  given  us 
years  of  wisdom  at  home,  and  who  still  abides 
with  us  as  a  benediction  upon  our  work — 
these  men  are  Presbyterianism  incarnate,  on 
the  Home  and  the  Foreign  Field.  Their  Pres¬ 
byterianism  is  grandly  influential.  Let  us 
have  more  of  it.  Let  all  the  Churches  know 
that  our  young  men  and  maidens  are  recruits ; 
that  our  equipment  is  complete  and  effective  : 
that  our  treasury  is  full  and  overflowing  ;  that 
we  are  about  the  Master’s  business.  Let  the 
churches  have  a  monoply  of  strife  over  ques¬ 
tions  of  orders  and  successions,  of  baptisms 
and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  of  dogmatic  subtle¬ 
ties  about  which  one  man  knows  as  much  as 
another  and  no  man  knows  anything  at  all. 
Let  the  Presbyterian  Church  be  content  to 
exert  an  influence,  direct  and  positive,  in 
favor  of  the  truth,  in  favor  of  holiness,  and  in 
favor  of  bringing  this  world  to  the  feet  of 
Jesus  Christ.  To  make  him  known,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  men  with  his  sympathy  and  love,  to 
brighten  life  with  his  presence,  and  to  people 
Heaven  with  the  willing  captives  of  his  re¬ 
deeming  grace-  let  that  be  the  ambition  of 
this  grand  old  Church,  whose  history  is  pro 
phetic  of  the  triumph  of  our  Lord  and  King. 

That  was  a  period  of  anxiety  and  of  sore 
distress,  when  the  English  garrison  of  Luck¬ 
now  awaited  the  coming  of  Sir  Henry  Have¬ 
lock.  Men’s  hearts  failed  them,  and  women 
died  through  fear  and  grief.  Within  thp  gar¬ 
rison,  starvation  was  a  threatening  presence ; 
while  without,  the  angry  roaring  of  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  Sepoys  was  incessant.  Then  one  day 
through  the  camp,  there  ran  a  Scottish 
maiden,  with  hair  dishevelled,  and  the  wild 
look  of  a  hungry  maniac,  shrieking  as  she  ran  ; 
“Dinna  ye  hear  it?  ’Tis  the  pibroch  of  the 
Highlanders.”  But  ears  grown  dull  after 
many  disappointments  could  detect  only  the 
mad  outcries  of  the  dreaded  foe,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  went  forth  that  the  Scottish  maiden 
should  be  silenced  Silence,  however,  could 
not  be  enforced,  and  ever  and  aiion  the  gar¬ 
rison  rang  with  the  exclamation;  “Dinna  ye 
hear  it?  Dinna  ye  hear  it?  ’Tis  the  pibroch  of 
the  Highlanders.”  Soon  there  was  borne 
upon  the  air,  those  familiar  strains  that  never 
fail  to  quicken  the  heart  beats  of  Scotland’s 
sons,  as  the  beleagured,  despairing  garrison 
heard  the  bagpipes  playing,  “The  Campbells 
are  coming !”  'Then  strong  men  bowed  their 
beads,  and  wept ;  and  women  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  prayed,  and  Havelock  was  at  the 
gates,  and  Lucknow  was  delivered. 

We  observe,  and  listen  to  the  sounds  around 
US,  and  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  Satan  bad 
been  let  loose  to  turn  this  fair  earth  into  Hell 
itself.  Poverty,  misery,  shame,  violence,  op¬ 
pression,  war  are  so  evident  and  alarming. 
And  the  churches  appear  to  be  so  indifferent, 
so  much  occupied  with  themselves,  so  eager 
for  strife,  that  in  our  grief  of  heart  we  cry, 
“How  long.  Oh  Lord,  how  long?”  Then  in 
our  extremity,  when  almost  ready  to'  despair, 
we  realize  that  deliverance  is  at  hand,  for 
above  the  strife  and  the  tumult  we  hear  the 
notes  of  that  glorious  Christian  song,-  which 
was  heard  five  and  twenty  years  ago  within 
these  sacred  walls,  when  the  re-union  was 
accomplished,  and  which  expresses  the  faith, 
the  purpose  and  the  hope  of  every  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  holy  ones  who  love  the 
Lord,  and  are  waiting  and  working  for  his 
appearing  are  singing  sweetly  ; 

"  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name. 

Let  anaels  prostrate  fail ; 

BriuK  forth  the  royal  diadem. 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all.” 

It  is  enough.  Deliverance  is  at  hand.  The 
influence  of  the  Church  is  evident.  Jesus  is 
Crowned. 


May  80, 1895. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  GOVERNOR 
BEAVER. 

No  man  knows  General  Beaver,  the  Ex- 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  without  loving  him. 
He  has  the  qualities  that  command  respect- 
honor,  sincerity,  and  uprightness— united  with 
other  traits  that  win  friendship  and  affection ; 
for  with  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  he  has  the 
gentleness  of  a  woman.  He  is  a  lover  of  his 
country,  as  he  has  shown  on  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  ;  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  a  lover  of  God. 
The  last  time  I  met  him  was  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  and  it  was  like  a  greeting  from  home, 
when  be  came  up  to  me  in  his  hearty  manner 
and  gave  me  a  brotherly  welcome.  He  was 
travelling  with  bis  friend  General  Hastings, 
who  has  since  been  elected  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  We 
spent  the  Sabbath  together,  and  as  we  joined 
in  the  service  of  the  day,  we  found  that  He 
who  is  worshipped  in  crowded  cities,  is  pres¬ 
ent  also  to  those  who  seek  Him  far  off  in  the 
wilderness. 

From  such  tender  memories  of  our  meeting 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  have  been  recalled 
somewhat  brusquely  by  the  report  of  some 
things  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Assembly 
at  Pittsburgh,  that  have  given  me  such  sur¬ 
prise  and  pain,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking  of  them  ;  and  lest  it  might  seem  that 
I  avoid  directness  by  speaking  of  things  in  a 
general  way,  as  if  they  were  done  by  persons 
unknown,  I  think  it  more  manly,  as  well  as 
more  Christian,  to  address  myself  directly  to 
the  friend  who  has  been  a  conspicuous  actor  in 
the  Assembly.  If  I  am  very  frank  in  what  I 
say,  I  am  sure  he  will  take  it  as  the  frankness 
of  a  brother. 

Dear  General  Bearer:  At  the  close  of  the 
Assembly  of  1894,  when  it  came  to  making 
arrangements  for  its  successor,  all  had  in  mind 
that  this  would  be  a  Memorial  Year,  and  it 
seemed  fitting  that  it  should  meet  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  scene  of  the  Reunion  thirty  years 
ago,  where  all  looked  forward  to  an  Assembly 
that  should  differ  from  our  late  Assemblies 
in  being  given  up  to  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past,  and  inspiring  hopes  of  the  future. 
Standing  on  a  spot  that  was  full  of  tender  and 
sacred  associations,  the  last  trace  of  party 
feeling  would  disappear,  and  we  should  have 
a  communion  of  saints. 

But  there  were  surprises  in  store  for  all  par¬ 
ties.  The  retiring  Moderator  opened  with  a 
sermon  in  which  he  took  a  broad  range,  and 
turned  his  telescope  all  round  the  horizon. 
According  to  the  reporters,  the  audience  grew 
weary  when  he  got  into  his  second  hour. 
They  tell  us  that  the  only  thing  that  really 
thrilled  the  Assembly,  was  a  reference  to  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  which  stirred  the  blood  of  the  old 
Cameronians  so  that  they  could  not  refrain 
from  bursting  into  applause.  I  am  sure  that 
no  man  applauded  more  heartily  than  that 
gallant  soldier.  General  Beaver.  Did  it  occur 
to  you,  while  giving  vent  to  your  enthusiasm, 
that  the  Assembly  which  cheered  at  the 
mention  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  name,  would, 
if  it  could  have  had  a  chance  at  him,  have 
shut  his  mouth,  or  decapitated  him,  quicker 
than  former  Assemblies  did  Professor  Briggs 
or  Professor  Smith?  If  you  were  but  to  carry 
out  the  stringent  rules  of  discipline  which 
you  have  announced  in  this  very  Assembly, 
you  would  drive  him  from  his  pulpit,  and 
thereby  silence  q  preacher  of  righteousness  who 
has  done  more  to  purify  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  wicked  city  than  all  the  other 
Presbyterian  ministers  put  together  1 


In  nominating  Dr.  Booth  for  Moderator,  you 
designated  a  man  who  has  some  peculiar  gifts 
for  such  a  position — a  fine  presence,  a  ringing 
voice,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  law.  And,  last  but  not  least,-  it  was 
believed  he  would  make  up  his  committees 
without  having  the  Stated  Clerk  with  his 
ever-ready  pad  and  pencil  to  make  them  out 
for  him  t 

But  while  all  'this  is  true,  we  who  live  in 
New  York  know  that  Dr.  Booth  has,  like  all 
the  rest  of  us,  his  infirmities :  that  he  is  a 
very  positive  man ;  with  a  temperament  that 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  delicate  task  of  con¬ 
ciliating  those  who  differ  from  him ;  that, 
instead  of  healing  any  breach,  he  would  be 
more  likely  to  widen  it.  This  apprehension 
has  been  fully  realized  in  the  course  of  this  As¬ 
sembly.  The  only  bit  of  conciliation  that  I  can 
see  in  your  whole  proceedings,  took  place  when 
be  was  not  present,  but  you  were  in  the  chair. 
At  that  moment  a  nice  little  plan  was  sprung 
to  oust  Dr.  Hastings  and  others  from  the 
Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions — a 
movement  that  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a 
few  calm  words  from  Dr.  Hall,  when  the  As¬ 
sembly  wheeled  about  like  a  body  of  infantry, 
and  by  a  rising  vote  declared  unanimously 
for  preserving  the  old  Boards  as  they 
were ! 

The  ease  with  which  this  was  'done  showed 
how  easy  it  would  have  been,  had  that  com¬ 
manding  figure  been  in  the  Moderator’s  chair, 
for  him  to  lead  the  Assembly  by  that  “gentle¬ 
ness  of  wisdom”  which  he  possesses  in  such  an 
extraordinary  degree.  I  have  had  the  honor 
twice  of  nominating  Dr.  Hall  as  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  the  General  .t\ssembly.  Last  year  he 
was  defeated  by  those  who  had  made  up  a 
regular  ticket,  upon  which,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  they  had  not  placed  his  name. 
This  year  I  nominated  him  again — not  as  a 
“liberal”  (if  we  must  use  such  terms),  for  he 
is  not,  but  a  strong  conservative ;  but  that  he 
is  a  man  of  such  dignity  that  be  is  incapable 
of  any  partisanship,  and  would  seek  only  the 
things  which  are  for  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
He  was  very  unwilling  to  go,  and  would  have 
declined  on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
urgent  request  of  some  of  us,  who  fondly  im¬ 
agined  that,  if  he  went,  he  would  be  ebosen 
Moderator  by  acclamation,  in  which  case  he 
would  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  a  body  that 
is  always  responsive  to  his  stirring  appeals, 
and  thus  give  a  character  to  this  Memo¬ 
rial  Assembly,  that  would  make  it  a  very  Pen¬ 
tecost  in  spiritual  blessings. 

But  there  were  some  who,  while  professing 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  Dr.  Hall,  evi 
dently  preferred  some  one  who  would  enter 
more  into  certain  plans  of  coercion  that  would 
have  been  quite  alien  to  his  generous  nature, 
and  therefore  whispered  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  Moderatorship ;  while  Dr.  Shearer 
went  so  far  as  to  give  his  private  opinion,  that 
even  if  he  were  nominated,  he  could  not  be 
elected  !  Now  everybody  who  knows  Dr.  Hall, 
knows  that  he  has  no  ecclesiastical  ambitions 
whatever,  and  that  the  mere  suggestion  that 
he  might  be  nominated  for  Moderator,  was 
the  most  effectual  means  to  keep  him  away 
altogether — he  was  but  too  glad  of  such  an 
excuse — and  hence  we  were  not  surprised, 
though  grieved,  to  hear  that  he  declined  to  be 
even  a  Commissioner,  and  left  the  place  to  his 
alternate— a  loss  to  the  Assem  bly  and  the  Church 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compute. 

Had  Dr.  Hall  been  Moderator,  it  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  spend  three  days  in  trj^- 
ing  to  galvanize  into  life  the  dead  body  of  the 
Committeeon  Theological  Seminaries  appointed 
last  year,  to  which  was  assigned  the  pleasing 
task  of  visiting  all  the  Seminaries  in  the 
Church,  and  modestly  suggesting  that  they 
should  “amend  their  charters”  (what  a  sweet 


phrase — as  if  it  were  “amt*nd  your  ways!"), 
so  that  they  should  bold  their  property  “in 
trust  for  the  General  Assembly.”  They  had 
made  their  itinerary :  they  had  journeyed  from 
city  to  city,  gently  persuading  Trustees  and  Di¬ 
rectors  that  the  change  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  them  ( 1).  But  owing  to  dimness  of  vision,  or 
mental  or  moral  perversity,  said  Directors  did 
not  see  it  in  the  same  light,  and  refused  to  en¬ 
ter  into  any  such  arrangement.  This  would 
be  to  most  men  a  sufficient  hint  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  not  to  be  pressed  any  farther.  But 
the  Committee  were  persistent  suitors;  and 
even  after  they  bad  been  (very  politely,  of 
course)  “dismissed,”  they  came  back  to  the 
Assembly  with  a  glowing  report,  as  if  they 
had  been  received  with  open  arms  (I!),  and 
asked  (and  obtained)  a  new  lease  of  life,  with 
authority  to  go  back  and  try  it  again ! 

Now,  my  dear  General  Beaver,  you  know 
how  it  was  when  you  were  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Suppose  you  had  deliberated  for  a 
long  time  on  some  course  of  policy,  till  you 
were  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  right.  But 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thought  differently,  and  begged  the  privilege 
of  coming  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  You 
would  receive  them  politely,  even  if  they 
talked  you  almost  to  death.  But  if  you  were 
obliged  to  tell  them  that,  with  all  respect  to 
their  opinions,  your  mind  was  not  changed, 
you  would  think  that  that  matter  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  settled. 

But  suppose  they  should  go  away  and  talk 
it  over,  and  then  send  word  that  they  would 
come  again,  and  spend  another  day  over  it  I 
You  would  ask  if  they  had  any  new 
light  to  throw  upon  it?  “No,”  they  would 
have  to  answer;  “but  we  thought  we  could 
convince  you :  at  any  rate,  we  should  like 
to  try  I”  Would  it  not  require  more  grace 
than  a  soldier  is  likely  to  have,  to  keep  you 
from  showing  such  persistent  intruders  to  the 
door ! 

This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Committee 
on  Seminaries.  No  one  pretends  that  they 
have  any  new  light  on  the  subject.  It  is  the 
same  old  argument,  repeated  by  the  same 
“irrepressibles”  that  have  vexed  our  Israel  for 
these  years  past.  It  is  bard  to  conceive  of 
any  motive  for  this  persistent  annoyance,  un¬ 
less  it  be  that  they  hope,  like  the  woman 
in  the  gospel,  by  their  continual  coming,  to 
weary  out  the  trustees  and  directors  into  some 
concession.  But  will  they  never  be  tired  of  a 
performance  in  which  they  tire  out  everybody 
else?  If  they  keep  on.  they  will  by-and-bye 
be  known  as  the  Nagging  Committee,  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  life  a  burden  to  everybody 
who  is  connected  with  the  Seminaries.  Has 
not  this  annoyance  been  carried  far  enough? 
Must  qui«t  Presbyterians  be  put  to  the  morti¬ 
fication  of  seeing  this  Travelling  Show  going 
about  the  country,  putting  the  very  name  of 
Presbyterianism  to  an  open  shame? 

But  a  motive  for  this  crops  out  in  the  report, 
where  it  is  declared  that  the  object  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  the  charters  is  to  give  the 
Assembly  “a  standing  in  the  courts”  I!  Ah, 
yes !  There  it  is !  and  what  a  delightful  vista 
opens  before  us  of  a  series  of  lawsuits  all  over 
the  country— for  every  Institution  would  have 
to  be  attacked,  like  a  separate  fortress,  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  This  might 
be  exciting  to  the  hunters  of  Kentucky,  but 
what  a  humiliation  it  would  be  to  all  who 
love  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  to  see  her 
thus  humbled  in  the  dust  I 

But  the  capsbeaf  of  this  Assembly  has  been 
the  direction  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York 
not  to  receive  under  its  care  young  men 
studying  for  the  ministry  in  Union  Seminary  1 

This  was  a  matter  about  which  we  felt  no  con¬ 
cern.  We  had  heard  indeed  of  such  an  over¬ 
ture,  but  thought  the  self-respect  of  those 
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who  were  a  party  to  it,  would  lead  them  to 
keep  in  the  background,  as  its  geneais  was 
such  as  they  might  not  wish  to  recall.  We  in 
New  York  know  perfectly  how  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Presbytery ;  hy  whom  ;  and  at 
what  hour,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Pres- 
bytery  had  gone  home!  [If  necessary,  this 
inner  history  will  be  given  with  every  detail 
by  one  who  was  present.]  Those  who  would 
have  opposed  it  had  no  intimation  of  it  till 
the  next  day,  when  they  beard  of  it  with  sur¬ 
prise,  but  with  no  concern,  for  they  looked 
upon  it  as  an  ebullition  of  petty  spite,  that 
could  only  reflect  upon  those  who  could  stoop 
to  it.  Imagine  their  amazement  when  this 
overture,  that  had  such  an  untimely  birth, 
was  sprung  upon  the  Assembly  full  grown, 
and  carried  with  a  rush  ! 

But  there  is  an  old  adage  about  “marrying 
in  haste  and  repenting  at  leisure,”  which  may 
be  applied  to  other  things  in  life.  You  know, 
my  dear  General,  that  in  war,  it  does  not  do 
to  act  rashly.  Mistakes  in  judgment  may  be 
paid  for  in  precious  lives.  Of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  many  of  the  excellent  men  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  who  voted  for  this  action,  had  no  idea  of 
what  they  were  doing.  You  are  not  capable 
of  doing  an  act  of  injustice  or  unkindness  to 
any  human  being,  and  yet  you  have,  by  your 
influence  and  example,  aided  and  abetted  one 
of  the  most  cruel  things  that  uas  ever  done 
by  any  deliberative' body  in  Christendom. 

Just  think  of  it !  If  a  young  man  preparing 
for  the  Gospel  ministry  came  to  you  for  advice  or 
for  help,  you  would  receive  him  kindly,  with  a 
brotherly  or  fatherly  interest  in  his  education. 
But  suppose  be  should  say,  “I  am  already  in 
Union  Seminary,  in  the  midst  of  my  course,” 
would  that  change  your  manner  towards  him? 
Or  would  you  show  him  the  same  generous 
heart  that  warms  at  the  sight  of  every  one 
who  bears  the  name  of  Christ?  You  might 
feel  surer  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith  if  he 
were  educated  at  Princeton.  But  if  he  were 
in  Union,  would  you  not  say.  That  is  only  a 
reason  for  a  more  careful  examination  when 
he  comes  before  the  Presbytery  to  be  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel? 

The  apprehension  which  some  have  about 
students  from  Union  Seminary,  is  refuted  by 
the  testimony  of  examiners  whose  orthodoxy 
will  not  be  disputed.  If  the  Assembly  had 
wished  for  authorities,  it  might  have  called 
on  its  Moderator.  A  few  months  since  several 
young  men  presented  themselves  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  were  turned  over  for  examination  to 
Dr.  Booth  and  Dr.  Robinson,  who,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  if  they  suspected  any  unsoundness  in 
the  faith,  examined  them  with  unusual  care, 
and  yet  they  reported  themselves  as  fully 
satisfled.  Do  they  ever  expect  to  pass  upon 
examinations  that  will  be  better  than  these? 

To  many  of  the  members  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York,  the  attempt  to  dictate  to  us 
whom  we  shall  receive  under  our  care  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  is  an  amazing 
assumption  of  authority.  Gentlemen,  you 
might  as  well  tell  us  whom  we  shall  receive 
to  the  communion  table.  That  authority 
oomes  from  our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ, 
and  not  from  you. 

And  do  you  understand  what  a  cruel  blow 
you  have  struck  at  many  of  the  very  best  men 
in  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad!  The 
graduates  of  Union  Seminary  are  in  every 
missionary  fleld,  on  the  burning  plains  of  In¬ 
dia.  and  amid  the  snows  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  there  is  not  a  man  of  them  who  will  not 
feel  as  if  be  were  struck  in  the  face,  when 
he  reada  of  this  wanton  insult  to  his  beloved 
Alma  Mater  I 

There  was  but  one  thing  more  that  you 
could  do  and  have  done — you  have  offered  an 
insult  to  the  dead  I  Union  Seminary  has  a 


long  history,  in  the  course  of  which  it  has 
had  a  line  of  Christian  teachers  whose  names 
are  honored  in  all  the  Christian  world.  Among 
the  earliest  was  Edward  Robinson,  who  gave 
the  flrst  impulse  in  this  country  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues — an  im¬ 
pulse  which  he  brought  from  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean.  He  was  not  afraid  to  learn  from 
German  scholars,  if  he  could  but  gain  from 
them  treasures  of  knowledge  to  lay  at  his 
Master’s  feet.  When  Dean  Stanley  was  in 
this  country,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Green¬ 
wood,  to  visit  the  grave  of  one  whom  he  bad 
followed  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  among  the  hills 
of  Judea  and  Galilee. 

Fit  companion  of  Edward  Robinson  was 
Thomas  H.  Skinner,  whose  very  presence  was 
a  benediction ;  whose  instruction  in  faith  and 
godliness  was  mads  more  impressive  by  his 
beautiful  and  saintly  life.  Then  came  nearer 
to  us  in  time  Dr.  William  Adams,  the  model 
of  everything  that  was  great  and  good,  and 
Henry  B.  Smith  and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock 
and  Philip  Schaff— all  of  whom  left  their  stamp 
on  Union  Seminary.  Is  it  not  an  insult  to 
them  to  pass  an  act  which  declares  or  implies 
that  the  Institution  to  which  they  gave  their 
lives  is  not  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Christian  Church? 

Do  you  say  that  these  men  are  all  gone? 
Yes ;  but  their  spirit  is  not  gone :  and  their 
associates  remain.  Dr.  Prentiss  was  the  life¬ 
long  friend  of  Henry  B.  Smith,  the  nearest 
and  dearest  friend  he  had  in  the  world.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  differed  an  iota  in  their 
theological  belief,  and  hence  a  blow  aimed  at 
Dr.  George  L.  Prentiss  is  really  a  blow  at 
Henry  B.  Smith,  though  the  latter  is  sleeping 
in  his  quiet  grave  at  Northampton.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Union  Seminary  is  Thomas  S.  Hast¬ 
ings,  whose  manner  of  life  has  been  known  in 
this  city  foi  half  a  century.  Will  Dr.  Booth 
pretend  to  set  himself  above  Dr.  Hastings,  as 
wiser  or  better  or  more  orthodox?  And  here 
the  Assembly  was  betrayed, by  having  too  many 
leaders,  into  a  strange  contradiction  of  itself. 
One  day  it  votes  unanimously  that  Dr.  Hast¬ 
ings  shall  remain  in  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  which  controls  more  than  a  thousand 
missionaries;  and  the  next  day  votes  that  any 
young  man  who  pursues  his  studies  under  that 
same  Dr.  Hastings  shall  not  even  be  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  as  a  student 
for  the  Gospel  ministry !  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
reconcile  the  contradiction  as  you  can. 

From  all  this  you  will  understand,  my  dear 
General,  that  I  cannot  look  upon  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  as  “a  success.”  I  am 
disappointed  that,  with  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  much,  it  has  done  so  little.  As  to  who  is 
responsible  for  this,  it  is  not  for  me  to  sug¬ 
gest.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  unkind  word 
of  Dr.  Booth,  who  has  been  my  friend  for  forty 
years.  Such  friendships  become  very  precious 
as  we  grow  older,  and  come  nearer  to  the  end. 
Nor  have  I  any  reproach  for  the  Assembly  as 
a  body,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  composed 
of  men  worthy  of  all  confidence  and  esteem. 
So  reports  Mr.  Dey  of  those  with  whom  he 
counted  it  a  privilege  to  be  associated.  But 
all  large  bodies  are  governed  by  a  few  leaders; 
and  unhappily  in  this  case  the  leaders  seem  to 
have  been  more  intent  on  a  party  victory  than 
upon  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  with 
the  result  that  an  Assembly  that  came  together 
to  celebrate  a  Reunion,  separated  with  an  in¬ 
creased  feeling  of  alienation  and  bitterness. 
Is  that  a  result  on  which  you  can  reflect  with 
satisfaction? 

Hoping  devoutly  that  my  fears  may  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  and  that  we  may  all  come  into  a 
perfect  union  in  the  service  of  our  one  Master, 
I  am  Your  friend  and  brother, 

Hbnbt  M.  Fisld. 


NOTES  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

The  celebration  of  the  twenty  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Reunion  in  the  Third  Church  on 
Thursday  evening  was  thronged  ;  and  the  ad¬ 
dresses  were  immediately  repeated  at  the 
First  Church  to  a  full  audience.  No  less  than 
twelve  ex-Moderators,  after  dining  together, 
took  some  part  in  the  services  at  the  two 
churches.  With  one  exception  these  all  dated 
since  the  Reunion ;  the  exception  was  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Nelson  of  the  former  New  School 
branch,  who  offered  prayer  at  the  Third 
Church.  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton’s  address  was  a 
ringing  arraignment  of  timid,  out-of-date 
methods  and  counsels  in  the  domain  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  scholarship.  He  unwittingly 
justified  the  hospitable  and  comprehensive 
spirit  which  ever  marked  the  “branch"  of 
William  Adams,  H.  B.  Smith,  and  R.  W.  Pat¬ 
terson  in  the  times  far  gone.  The  address  of 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth  of  Auburn  was  equally 
timely  and  admirable.  All  were  charmed  with 
the  grace  and  strength  of  its  periods  and  de¬ 
livery.  Dr.  Booth  began  with  a  slight  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  sometimes  been  taken 
for  Dr.  Patton ;  and,  come  to  see  them  to¬ 
gether,  there  is  a  resemblance  that  might  mis¬ 
lead  some.  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts  was  the  last 
speaker,  and  it  surely  is  seldom  that  three  men 
follow  each  other  on  any  platform  whose  voices 
were  so  distinct.  Dr.  Patton  spoke  with¬ 
out  reference  to  memoranda,  if  such  he  had, 
and  so  rapidly  as  to  embarrass  reporters. 
The  Rev.  C.  R.  Gillett  (who  has  written  The 
Evangelist’s  excellent  report  throughout)  else¬ 
where  gives  a  summary  of  the  address,  which 
may  be  relied  upon  for  correctness  as  to  its 
spirit  and  scope,  though,  of  course,  in  a  very 
condensed  form.  Dr.  H.  M.  Booth’s  address 
is  given  in  full,  and  will  find  large  audience 
among  our  readers.  Dr.  Roberts  presented 
the  statistical  side  of  the  twenty-five  years, 
and  he  arrayed  his  “facts  and  figures”  in  a 
striking  and  impressive  way. 


There  was  to  have  been  still  another  address 
at  the  Third  Church,  had  the  hour  not  been 
too  late,  by  Col.  W.  A.  Herron,  a  kinsman  of 
Francis  Herron,  D.D.,  for  forty  years  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  ,the  First  Church.  Col.  Herron  was  a 
participant  in  and  promoter  of  the  Reunion 
proceedings  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  he 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  what  he  then  saw 
and  felt.  And  Sunday  evening  was  a  marked 
occasion  in  the  Second  Church.  The  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  of  this 
city  and  region  was  very  pronounced  through¬ 
out  the  late  war,  and  so  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  the  seven  or  more  posts  of  the 
Grand  Army.  Gov.  Beaver  was  ill,  and  Dr. 
D.  J.  McMillan  of  the  Home  Board  took  the 
chair,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
General  Adame,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Johnston,  the 
Rev,  Clarence  W.  Backus,  and  Dr.  Wm.  E. 
Moore.  The  veterans  came  in  uniform  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  body  pews,  and  the  church  was 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 


The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  by  Dr.  George  Norcross 
of  Carlisle;  and  Secretary  Wm.  C.  Roberts, 
though  evidently  not  yet  fully  recovered  from 
a  sickness  which  “took  him  to  death’s  door,” 
as  he  said,  never  spoke  more  eloquently  and  to 
the  purpose.  The  popular  meeting  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  teas  a  popular  meeting,  both  in  its 
thronged  attendance  and  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
John  Hall  presided,  he  having  come  on  from 
New  York  for  that  sole  purpose.  He  had 
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many  solicitations  to  remain  longer  in  Pitts 
burgh,  but  could  not  do  so. 


College,  Illinois,  Moderator.  As  to  clerks, 
Dr.  W.  G.  Reid  was  reelected  for  the  sixth 
term  of  four  years,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Wallace,  the 
second  clerk  for  twenty-eight  years,  was  also 
reelected.  It  is  claimed  that  through  his  care 


of  Union  Seminary,  and  this  was  done  play¬ 
fully.  He  was  putting  the  Committee’s  logic 
into  plain  terms.  “Union,”  said  ho,  “has 
been  a  scamp,  therefore  Princeton  must  be  pat 
under  bonds  for  good  behaviour.  Union  has 
done  it,  and  Princeton  may  do  it ;  Union  has 
done  it,  the  Western  Seminary  may  do  it; 
Union  has  done  it,  McCormick  may  do  it. 
This  is  the  logic  of  distrust.  ”  And  yet  an  in¬ 
telligent  commissioner  criticised  Dr.  White’s 
use  of  the  word  “  scamp”  as  a  serious  *  ex¬ 
pression  of  hia  feeling  I 

The  temperance  cause  was  nothing  leas  than 
“boomed”  on  last  Friday  morning,  after  being 
reported  on  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  B.  Newcomb.  A 
number  of  spirited  speeches  followed,  by  Drs. 
Wm.  N.  Page,  D.  M.  Newland,  Elder  A.  W, 
Dickson,  and  others.  The  report  reaffirms  the 
strongest  action  heretofore  taken  by  the 
Assembly,  and  with  a  new  emphasis. 

There  were  two  full-blooded  Indians  and 
sixteen  negro  brethren  in  attendance  upon 
the  Assembly  as  commissioners.  We  did  not 
talk  with  the  former,  but  several  of  the  latter 
assured  us  that  they  were  well  pleased  with 
their  attendance  and  treatment  here,  and  that 
they  were  going  back  to  their  people  more 
convinced  than  ever  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  the  Church  destined  to  elevate 
their  race  here  in  America.  One  of  their 
number  was  designated  by  the  Moderator  to 
lead  the  Assembly’s  morning  devotional  meet¬ 
ing  on  Thursday  last,  and  did  so  with  much 
propriety.  _ 

The  long  necrological  list  of  the  year,  num¬ 
bering  121  names,  having  been  read  by  the 
Stated  Clerk, a  hymn  sung  and  prayer  offered  by 
Dr.  William  N.  Page,  the  Assembly  closed  its 
sessions  here  in  Pittsburgh  a  little  before 
five  o’clock  on  this  27th  day  of  May,  having 
been  in  conference  for  ten  days.  Pittsburgh 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  for  its 
hospitality.  Pastor  W.  L.  McEwan  then  spoke 
a  few  words  of  farewell,  and  was  followed  hy 
the  parting  words  of  the  Moderator,  who  con 
eluded  by  declaring  the  First  Church,  Sara¬ 
toga,  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Commissioner. 


We  have  already  referred  to  the  speech  of 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox,  which  closed  the  long  I 
debate  on  the  Seminaries  on  I^londay  week. 
At  our  special  desire  he  has  written  it  out  for 
The  Evangelist,  and  it  will  be  given  to  our 
readers  next  week.  As  will  then  be  seen,  it 
is  conceived  in  no  partisan  spirit.  Liberty  is 
the  heritage  of  us  all,  whether  acting  to 
gether  or  as  individuals,  and  no  one  may 
question  its  reasonable  and  proper  exercise. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  many  stranded 
braid.  We  are  not  all  children  of  the  same 
country  or  training,  and  allowance  must 
be  made  for  this  fact  in  estimating  our  differ¬ 
ences,  and  in  order  to  the  due  exercise  of 
charity  and  toleration  among  us. 


students  in  theology  171.  They  have  done  a 
noble  missionary  work  in  Egypt,  and  there 
has  been  no  falling  off  in  funds  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  Church  work.  They  have  given 
$132,856  for  Foreign  Missions  the  past  year, 
and  expended  $130,580;  for  Home  Missions, 
$63,477,  and  expended  $71,826.  Their  Wom¬ 
an’s  Board  contributed  $20,004  for  foreign 
work.  The  prospect  of  union  with  other 
psalm-singing  churches  is  not  immediate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  read  on  the  subject.  Vis¬ 
iting  delegations  were  exchanged  between  the 
two  Assemblies,  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  and  ex- 
Gov.  Beaver  speaking  on  our  part,  and  the 
Rev.  Prof  W.  G.  Moorehead  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Naugher  for  them.  The  entire  matter  of  the 
reception  of  delegates  from  other  churches  has 
been  disposed  of,  consuming  the  most  of  the 
time  of  Friday  afternoon.  Dr.  George  D. 
Matthews  of  the  Pan- Presbyterian  Alliance 
made  the  closing  speech.  The  Moderator 
having  responded  to  each  delegation  in  turn, 
the  pleasant  interchange  was  concluded  with 
prayer  by  Dr.  William  T.  Sabine  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  who 
also  pronounced  the  benediction,  after  the 
Twenty  third  Psalm  had  been  sung,  without 
the  organ.  The  Rev.  Francesco  Rostan  of  the 
old  Waldensian  Church  spoke  with  much 
spirit,  while  Dr.  John  A.  Peters  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church,  who  followed  him,  read  the 
Assembly  quite  an  historical  paper. 


The  subject  of  ministerial  education  had  a 
fine  presentation  by  Dr.  Kneeland,  and  especi¬ 
ally  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  B.  Hodge.  At  the 
close  Elder  E.  E.  White  of  Columbus,  a  man 
of  the  largest  wisdom  and  experience  in  all 
educational  matters,  came  to  the  platform  and 
offered  a  suggestion  which  impressed  the  As¬ 
sembly  very  favorably.  Hie  proposition  was, 
in  substance,  as  follows :  Instead  of  aiding 
students  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  by 
gifts  of  money,  let  this  pecuniary  assistance 
be  in  the  form  of  loans,  to  be  paid  in  service 
in  the  ministry  for  a  prescribed  number  of 
years,  say  seven  years,  and  when  this  service 
is  faithfully  rendered,  the  said  loans  to  be  for- 
iiially  cancelled,  this  compensation  not  taking 
the  place  of  salaries  paid  by  churches  or  by 
the  Boards  of  the  Church,  but  in  addition 
thereto. 

The  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  was  reported 
upon  by  Dr.  George  W.  Chalfant  of  Pittsburgh, 
with  great  care  and  fullness,  and  the  reading 
was  listened  to  with  silent  attention.  At  the 
close  Dr.  Chalfant  waived  his  right  to  speak  in 
favor  of  Secretary  Gillespie,  who,  it  appears, 
began  his  ministry  right  here  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  was  also  brought  up.  Dr.  Chalfant 
I>oints  to  him  with  pride  as,  on  the  whole, 
about  the  best  product  of  this  wealthy  region. 
And  truly,  the  Secretary’s  audience  was  sorry 
when  he  sat  down,  at  the  close  of  an  address  of 
about  average  length.  Then  a  lively  scene  oc¬ 
curred,  on  a  motion  to  raise  then  and  there 
the  $1,500  necessary  to  send  a  waiting  young 
missionary  and  his  “best  girl”  to  Africa. 
Elder  Ammidon  of  Baltimore  started  the 
movement  with  a  hundred  dollars,  and  Mod¬ 
erator  Booth  rose  to  the  occasion,  soliciting 
bids  from  one  and  another,  not  omitting  the 
gallery.  Meantime  a  collection  was  being 
taken  up,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  goodly 
sum  in  bills  and  change  was  being  counted  at 
one  end  of  the  platform.  The  crowning  event 
of  this  lively  occasion  was  the  announcement 
a  little  later  that  the  Oxford  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia  would  contribute  one 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  wiping  out  of  the 
debt  of  the  Foreign  Board.  It  came  from  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Paul  F  Sutphen,  D.D..  and 
elicited  a  warm  response  from  the  crowded 
Assembly.  The  day  culminated  in  one  of 
the  best  popular  evening  meetings  that  has 
been  held.  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  bad  a  half 
dozen  missionaries  on  either  hand,  and  these, 
as  called  upon,  made  ten-minute  speeches, 
which  supplemented  each  other,  as  if  previ¬ 
ously  rehearsed  with  care.  Dr.  B.  C.  Henry 
was  the  last  speaker,  and  the  present  situation 
in  China  being  his  theme,  he  spoke  with  some 
fullness.  The  occasion  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  large  audience. 


legie  Steel  Works  About  the  last  of  October,  1895,  the  New 
ited  party  (thanks  York  State  Young  Women’s  Christian  Assooi- 
t  was  learned  that  ation  convention  will  bo  held  in  Syracuse,  and 
re  at  noon  on  Sat-  will  be  entertained  by  the  University  Associa- 
men  are  employed  t>on  of  that  city.  This  will  be  a  large  conven- 
r  wages  have  re-  tion,  and  of  spiritual  profit  to  all  who  attend, 
idvanced  ten  per  whether  members  of  the  Association  or  not, 
as  smoky  as  ever,  and  so  will  concern  all  Christian  workers, 
having  given  out.  The  session  will  continue  for  three  days,  and 
of  cheap  coal,  and  will  be  addressed  by  prominent  speakers 
(S  are  once  more  Further  particulars  will  be  given  when  the 
a  the  air.  arrangements  are  completed. 

d  Abroad  was  re-  Friends  of  Dr.  George  A.  Ford  of  Sidon, 
cintosh  as  increas-  Syria,  will  recall  with  sincere  pleasure  the 
magazine  has  set  visit  he  made  to  this  country  a  year  ago,  and 
lerving  “the  con-  I'lic  enthusiasm  thereby  awakened  all  along 
,  and  future  mis-  missionary  lines.  We  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
>r  form  than  any  tunity  to  call  attention  to  an  appeal  which 
urch  affords.  The  appeared  in  the  columns  of  our  last  issue,  re- 
was  present,  but  lating  to  the  plan  for  increasing  a  water  snp- 
and  perhaps  not  plj-  No  one  living  in  a  land  so  blessed  and 
petition  with  the  well  favored  in  this  respect  as  our  own  can 
cessor  at  Auburn,  measure  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
this  subject,  and  we  trust  there  may  be  a 
beart>  response  to  the  plan  which  Dr.  Ford 
h  even  the  clearest  has  so  intelligently  and  eloquently  ontlined. 

»  is  illustrated  by  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Sidon  school, 
E.  E.  White’s  use  already  established,  that  be  pleads  that  we 
his  lucid  speech  help  to  send  flowing  though  this  land  of 
interim  Committee  sacred  memories  the  never  failing  stream  of 
He  obviously  used  the  “  water  of  life”  flowing  from  the  throne  of 
if  the  Committee’s  God.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  office 


The  United  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
met  in  Pittsburgh  on  May  23rd,  and  chose  J. 
B.  MoMiohael,  D.D.,  the  head  of  Monmouth 
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May  30,  1895. 


EDITORIAL  MOTES. 

An  interesting  event  alluded  to  in  our  report 
ot  the  General  Assembly  is  the  "pilgrimage” 
to  be  made  next  Tuesday,  June  4tb,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Synod,  to  the 
site  of  the  "Old  Scots”  Church  of  Freehold, 
and  to  the  "Old  Tennent”  Church  at  Tennent 
Station.  These  historic  sites  commemorate 
very  precious  events  in  the  early  religious  his¬ 
tory  of  this  section  of  the  country.  The  Old 
Tennent  Church  embalms  the  memory  of  the 
ardent  evangelism  of  the  heroes  of  the  "Great 
Revivals”  of  the  last  century,  and  also  stands 
monumental  of  the  unswerving  faith  and 
patriotism  that  saved  the  crucial  day  on  the 
battle-field  of  Monmouth.  The  little  Scots 
meeting-house  upon  "Free  Hill”  was  reared  by 
notable  Covenanter  emigrants,  led  by  Walter 
Ker  to  a  land  of  religious  liberty.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  transplanting  of  the  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  of  the  Old  World  to  the  shores  of  the 
New,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  actual, 
definite  Presbyterian  Church  history  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Here  was  performed  the  first  recorded 
Presbyterial  act,  and  here,  it  has  long  been 
believed,  was  the  first  known  ordination  by  a 
Presbytery  in  America,  although  it  now  trans¬ 
pires,  as  Dr.  Roberts  informed  the  General 
Assembly,  that  the  record  of  one  Presbyterian 
ordination  earlier  than  this  has  been  found. 
Many  Presbyteries  and  Synods  are  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  interesting  occasion  with  many 
patriotic  and  historical  societies,  and  the  Mod¬ 
erators  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Synod  of  New  Jersey  are  expected  to  preside. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Freehold,  will  deliver  an  historical 
address.  A  number  of  other  noted  speakers 
will  be  heard,  and  all  the  exercises  will  be  of 
exceeding  interest. 


The  third  annual  Missionary  Congress  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  will  be 
held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  June  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  1895.  The 
address  of  welcome  will  be  given  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Jessup,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Oneida,  and  the  response  by  the  Rev.  George 

C.  Yeisley,  D.  D.,  Moderator  of  the  Synod. 
The  work  of  the  Boards  of  Ministerial  Relief, 
Foreign  Missions,  Education,  and  Aid  for  Col¬ 
leges,  will  be  presented  by  able  speakers,  and 
with  free  parliaments.  Tuesday  afternoon  will 
be  given  to  addresses  by  returned  missionaries, 
the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessup,  D.  D.,  Syria,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Henry,  D.D. ,  China,  the 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Milligan,  Africa,  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Dodd,  Laos,  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Wanless,  India,  the  Rev.  William  J.  McKean, 
M.  D.,  and  others  speaking.  Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  Congress  will  be  the  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  D.  D. ,  Secetary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Hon.  Louis  W.  Pratt  of 
Albany,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Woolsey  Stryker, 

D. D.,  Prebident  of  Hamilton  College.  Pastors 
are  kindly  requested  to  give  notice  to  their 
people  on  June  2nd  and  9th. 


Over  in  Montclair  they  begin  next  Sunday 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church.  The  occa¬ 
sion  promises  to  be  of  extreme  interest.  On 
Sunday,  June  2nd,  which  they  call  Historical 
Day,  the  anniversary  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  and 
in  the  evening  appropriate  discourses  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Bebrends,  D.  D. , 
and  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  Fellowship  Day,  there  will  be 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs  and 
others.  On  Friday,  the  Silver  Jubilee  Day, 
there  will  be  an  afternoon  garden  party  on  the 
church  lawn,  with  addresses  at  7.80  P.  M.  by 
Bishop  Eldward  G.  Andrews  of  the  Methodist 


Epicsopal  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ecob,  D.D. , 
the  Rev.  John  L.  Scudder,  the  Rev.  Albert 
J.  Lyman,  D. D. ,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Stim- 
son,  D.D.  The  octave  of  the  feast,  Sunday, 
June  9th,  will  be  Young  People’s  Day.  There 
will  be  a  morning  discourse  by  tbe  Rev.  R.  R. 
Meredith,  D.D.,  an  afternoon  Sunday-school 
celebration,  with  address  by  Miss  Lucy 
Wbeelock  of  Boston,  and  in  the  evening 
addresses  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,. 
D.D.,  and  Percy  Alden  of  Mansfield  House, 
London,  England. 


The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Sunday-school  Association  will  be  held  at  Sar¬ 
atoga  on  June  11th,  12th,  and  18th.  Many 
noted  Sunday-school  workers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  are  announced  to  take  part  in  the 
deliberations.  Ample  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  entertainment  of  delegates.  It 
is  hoped  that  every  Sunday-school  in  the  State 
will  be  represented  by  at  least  one  delegate. 
Reduced  rates  (one  and  one-third)  have  been 
secured  on  all  railroads  where  the  regular  fare 
is  seventy  five  cents  and  over.  For  details  in¬ 
quire  of  Timothy  Hough,  State  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Syracuse. 


PRESIDENT  JULIUS  HAWLEY  SEELTE 
D.D,  LL.D. 

By  E.  D.  Morris. 

In  the  great  multitude  who  unite  in  lament¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Dr.  Seelye,  so  long  Professor 
and  President  of  Amherst  College,  none  will 
mourn  more  tenderly  than  those  who,  like 
myself,  had  the  privilege  of  being  his  class 
mates  in  Auburn  Seminary  from  lb49  to  our 
graduation  in  1852.  Hie  fine  training  in  the 
college  over  which  he  afterwards  presided  so 
well,  had  fitted  him  admirably  for  tbe  studies 
of  the  Seminary  course.  His  active  and  cul¬ 
tivated  mind  at  once  won  for  him  special 
prominence  among  us,  and  the  skillful  discip¬ 
line  in  tbe  ait  of  thinking  which  we  all  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  band  of  our  beloved  and  now 
sainted  teacher  in  theology.  Dr.  Hickok,  pro 
duced  in  him  its  ripest  results.  His  genial 
temper,  his  Christian  sympathy  and  courtesy, 
his  genuine  character,  gained  for  him  uni¬ 
versal  love ;  and  had  we  as  we  separated  ven¬ 
tured  to  choose  out  of  a  class  somewhat  re 
markable  for  the  proportion  of  really  able 
men  in  it,  one  whom  the  Church  would  de¬ 
light  above  all  to  honor,  he  would  have  been 
tbe  universal  choice  His  large  and  grand 
career  was  easily  foreshadowed  in  what  we 
then  saw  and  knew  him  to  be. 

That  career  will  be  described  in  many  ways, 
now  that  he  is  finally  removed  from  earth 
How  greatly  his  sphere  and  work  in  life 
might  have  been  changed,  tbe  following  inci¬ 
dent,  known  to  very  few,  may  serve  to  show : 
Both  he  and  myself  were,  possibly  from  cli¬ 
matic  causes,  subject  to  serious  inflammation 
of  the  throat— an  inflammation  so  frequent  and 
serious  that  it  became  doubtful  whether  either 
of  us  could  bear  the  strain  of  continuous 
preaching.  It  had  been  suggested  that  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  California  would  probably 
give  complete  recovery.  Accordingly  we 
agreed  to  go  to  that  then  very  distant  land 
together  as  missionaries,  and  I  went  to  New 
York  in  our  behalf,  armed  with  suitable  rec¬ 
ommendations,  to  offer  our  services  in  this 
capacity  to  tbe  American  Hume  Missionary 
Society.  Two  or  three  classmates  shared  with 
us  in  this  aspiration,  and,  in  fact,  some  time 
later  two  of  them,  Pierpont  and  Coudon,  went 
as  missionaries  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  after 
some  years  died  there  in  such  service. 

It  was  in  1851,  shortly  after  the  California 
migration  had  begun,  that  I  made  the  visit 
to  New  York.  The  venerable  Secretary  heard 
my  story,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with 


our  purpose,  but  said  that  the  Society  had 
shortly  before  sent  two  missionaries  to  tbe 
coast,  and  had  found  that  tbe  cost  of  support 
in  each  case  amounted  to  near  $5,000  in  gold ; 
and  in  view  of  this  uncertainty  as  to  tbe 
future  of  California,  it  would  not,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  be  prudent  at  present  to  commission 
any  more  laborers  for  that  field.  Our  disap¬ 
pointment  can  be  imagined,  but  the  decision 
was  final.  Within  a  year  I  had  dropped  into 
the  Second  Church  of  Auburn,  and  he— after 
some  mouths  spent  in  Europe — into  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Schenectady.  More  than 
once  have  we  talked  of  this  episode  in  our 
lives,  and  speculated  together  on  what  might 
have  been  had  we  been  permitted  to  carry  out 
that  youthful  scheme. 

For  some  years  Dr.  Seelye  has  been  laid 
aside  in  large  degree  from  the  active  services 
in  which  it  was  the  delight  of  his  ardent  and 
vigorous  nature  to  be  engaged.  Few  men  en¬ 
joyed  such  labor  more,  and  to  him  these  years 
of  progressing  enfeeblement  have  been  bard 
to  bear.  But  they  have  been  borne  very 
serenely,  and  even  cheerfully,  as  his  corre¬ 
spondence  testifies ;  and  now  the  end,  the 
worthy  end,  of  a  truly  faithful,  devout, 
manly  life  has  come.  But  two  or  three  of 
our  class  of  twenty-four  remain  in  active 
service;  the  rest  have  either  retired  from 
their  labors  to  enjoy  a  brief  Indian  summer 
on  earth,  or  have  entered,  our  beloved  brother 
Stowe  quite  recently,  into  the  life  immortal. 
To  those  of  us  who  remain,  whether  in  activ¬ 
ity  or  in  quietude,  the  death  of  Seelye  will 
bring  especial  sadness  and  no  name  will  be 
more  heartily  remembered,  no  career  more 
praised  or  honored  by  us,  than  hie. 

Lane  Seminary,  May,  1895. 

Last  week  we  published  a  request  of  the 
Grindelwald  Conference  that  all  churches  shall 
unite  this  year  in  observing  Whitsunday. 

The  Society  for  Christian  Unity,  which  was 
formed  four  years  ago  to  help  develop  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  in  all  denominations,  is  also  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  have  the  day  (which  this 
year  falls  on  June  2nd)  recognized  by  appro¬ 
priate  sermons.  It  is  assuredly  not  unfitting 
that  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in 
a  very  special  manner  marks  the  present  dis¬ 
pensation,  should  be  recognized  by  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Society  that  tbe 
observance  of  this  event  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication,  if  not  a  test  of  tbe  interest  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  people  in  unity,  and  that  the  growth 
of  the  interest  may  be  recognized  it  is  asked 
that  all  ministers  who  may  decide  thus  to  ob 
serve  Whitsunday  will  report  their  decision  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Theodore  F. 
Seward,  East  Orange.  New  Jersey. 


That  "God  tempers  the  wind  to  tbe  shorn 
lamb”  seems  to  be  made  plain  in  the  case  of 
our  Western  States  this  spring.  The  whole 
section  which  was  so  sorely  afflicted  by  drought 
in  ’94  is  at  least  a  month  ahead  of  its  usual 
condition  this  spring.  Three  years  ago,  in 
early  May,  the  snow  was  fluttering  in  the  air, 
and  now  in  tbe  same  States  the  corn  is  from 
three  to  four  inches  high,  and  the  small 
grains  tall  enough  to  wave  in  the  south  wind 
that  sweeps  across  them.  When  the  Minute 
Men  flred  the  first  gun  of  tbe  Revolution  at 
Concord  Bridge,  it  was  only  the  19th  of  April, 
but  tbe  rye  was  knee-high  in  the  fields.  When 
Black  Hawk  swept  through  the  States  border¬ 
ing  upon  tbe  Mississippi  in  1882,  it  was  late  in 
May,  but  tbe  corn  was  not  yet  planted  or  the 
wheat  out  of  the  ground  in  many  fields.  Tbe 
late  season  saved  tbe  harvests  from  devasta¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  God  permits  afflictive 
providences,  but  not  the  less  true  that  He  sets 
bounds  to  all  the  waves  that  threaten  the 
shore,  and  beyond  these  bounds  the  waters 
may  not  pass. 


May  10,  1896. 
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Dkokneration.  By  Max  Nordau.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1895. 
$3.50. 

The  morbid  tendencies  manifested  by  the 
art  and  literature  of  to  day  have  induced  Prof. 
Nordan  to  investigate  the  underlying  causes. 
Hie  investigations  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  extraordinary  prominence  to  which 
certain  authors  and  artists  have  recently  at¬ 
tained,  and  the  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held  by  their  admirers,  as  creators  of  a  new 
art  and  as  prophets  of  the  future,  are  due  to 
degeneration  and  hysteria.  “In  the  civilized 
world,”  he  says,  “there  obviously  prevails  a 
twilight  mood  which  finds  expression,  amongst 
other  ways,  in  all  sorts  of  odd  sesthetio  fash¬ 
ions.  ”  The  term  Fin-de-Siide  is  defined  as  a 
phrase  used  to  express  a  tendency  of  modern 
times  toward  a  contempt  for  traditional  views 
of  custom,  morality,  and  discipline,  indicat¬ 
ing  a  state  of  mental  deterioration  and  decay 
among  the  rich  inhabitants  of  great  cities  and 
among  the  leading  classes,  who,  though  a 
minority,  have  the  gift  of  covering  the  whole 
visible  surface  of  society  as  a  little  oil  ex¬ 
tends  over  a  large  area  of  the  sea,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  as  though  the  whole  of  civilized 
humanity  were  converted  to  this  tendency, 
this  “Dusk  of  Nations.” 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  degeneracy  are 
revealed  in  eccentricities  of  dress  and  be¬ 
haviour  ;  in  odd  fashions  of  house  decoration ; 
in  weird  and  fantastic  schools  of  painting ;  in 
exciting,  bewildering,  and  exhausting  passion 
music ;  in  books  that  savor  of  the  uncanny, 
the  mysterious,  and  obscure,  Society  is  rest¬ 
less,  craves  excitement  of  an  emotional  char¬ 
acter,  and  finds  a  brief  satisfaction  in  the 
arousing  of  a  series  of  conflicting  sensations. 

The  Diagnosis  must  rest  on  the  similiarity 
between  tbe  above-named  symptoms  and  those 
of  degeneration  and  hysteria.  Degeneracy  is 
defined  as  a  morbid  variation  from  an  orig¬ 
inal  type,  betraying  itself  in  certain  physical 
and  mental  characteristics  called  stigmata. 
The  mental  stigmata  are  egotism,  impulsive¬ 
ness,  emotionalism,  dejeotedness,  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  action,  predilection  for  reverie,  ten¬ 
dency  to  doubts,  inadaptability  to  surround¬ 
ings,  and  finally  mysticism.  The  author  asks 
the  reader  to  guage  for  himself  whether  or 
not  the  diagnosis  of  degeneration  is  applicable 
to  the  originators  of  new  eesthetio  tendencies, 
of  course  bearing  in  mind  that  the  degenerate 
may  be  and  often  is  a  genius.  Such  men  are 
called  “higher  degenerates.” 

In  hysteria  as  in  degeneration,  certain  stig¬ 
mata  are  well  marked,  extraordinary  emotion¬ 
alism  and  a  yielding  to  suggestion  which  re¬ 
sults  in  an  irresistible  passion  for  imitation, 
and  accounts  for  the  numerous  admirers  of 
the  higher  degenerates.  Love  of  self  and  de¬ 
sire  for  notice  result  in  eccentricities  cal¬ 
culated  to  attract  attention.  The  modem 
schools  of  art  or  literature  are  of  an  hysterical 
nature,  for  as  Charcot  has  said,  “People  of 
high-strung  nerves  attract  each  other.” 

The  origin  and  frequency  of  these  “mala¬ 
dies  of  the  day”  are  next  explained.  The 
causes  are :  poisoning  by  the  regular  use  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  residence  in 
large  towns  where  the  vitiated  atmosphere, 
the  adulterated  food,  and  constant  nervous 


excitement  induce  a  state  of  fatigue  and  de¬ 
pression  of  vitality.  To' fatigue— which  has 
been  called  a  true  temporary  experimental 
hysteria — the  whole  of  civilized  humanity  has 
been  exposed  for  half  a  century,  owing  to 
the  increased  activities  consequent  upon  the 
progress  of  inventions.  All  these  activities 
involve  an  effort  of  the  nervous  system  and  a 
wearing  of  tissue.  Statistics  show  that  every 
civilized  man  furnishes  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  times  as  much  as  was  demanded  of  him 
fifty  years  ago.  As  this  enormous  increase  in 
organic  expenditure  has  not  a  corresponding 
increase  in  supply,  as  man’s  stomach  cannot 
keep  pace  with  his  brain  and  nervous  systems, 
there  inevitably  follows  physical  fatigue  and 
mental  exhaustion. 

The  mental  disorder  affecting  modern  society 
is  recognized  under  the  three  following  forms : 
Mysticism,  which  expresses  itself  in  vague  and 
incoherent  thought,  in  loss  of  power  of  atten¬ 
tion  consequent  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas,  in  the  presence  of  obsessions, 
in  erotic  excitability,  and  in  religious  enthu¬ 
siasms  ;  Ego-mania,  or  self-engrossment,  which 
is  an  effect  of  faulty  transmissfon  by  the  sensory 
nerves,  of  obtuseness  in  the  perceptive  centers, 
of  weakness  of  the  will,  of  irregular  and  vio¬ 
lent  action  of  the  brain  cells ;  and  false  Real¬ 
ism,  which  proceeds  from  confused  aesthetic 
theories,  and  characterizes  itself  by  pessimism 
and  irresistible  tendency  to  licentious  ideas, 
together  with  the  most  vulgar  and  unclean 
modes  of  expression. 

Under  the  head  of  Mystics  are  included  the 
pre-Raphaelites  in  England— Ruskin,  Rossetti, 
Swinburne,  Holman  Hunt,  Morris,  and  oth¬ 
ers  ;  the  Symbolists  and  Decadents  in  France — 
Paul  Verlaine,  Charles  Morice,  RenS  Ohil, 
etc.  ;  Tolstoi,  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Maeterlink. 
Under  Ego-mania  are  classed  the  Parnassians. 
Diabolists,  and  .^Esthetes  (tbe  latter  class  be¬ 
ing  represented  by  Oscar  Wilde),  Ibsen,  and 
Nietzsche,  while  Realism  is  represented  by 
Zola  and  his  school,  and  by  certain  “Young 
German”  Plagiarists. 

The  Prognosis,  little  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  foregoing,  is  encouraging.  Tbe  feeble  and 
degenerate  will  perish,  while  the  strong,  by 
adapting  themselves  to  the  increased  demands 
of  modern  civilization,  or  by  subordinating 
them  to  their  own  organic  capacity,  will  re¬ 
cover  from  their  present  fatigue.  The  aberra¬ 
tions  of  art  have  no  future,  but  will  disappear 
when  civilized  humanity  shall  have  triumphed 
over  its  exhausted  condition. 

Dr.  Nordau  has  but  little  to  say  on  Treat¬ 
ment.  The  degenerate  will  perish,  so  he  needs 
none;  tbe  victim  of  hysteria  must  be  un¬ 
masked  and  stigmatized  as  an  enemy  to 
society,  and  the  public  must  be  cautioned 
against  his  works.  Neighborly  love,  self- 
sacrifice,  self-restraint,  keen  sense  of  duty 
and  responsibility,*  these  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  sane  man  of  to-day,  says  Prof.  Nor¬ 
dau.  And  so  said  another  1900  years  ago,  by 
faith  in  Whom  all  shall  be  made  whole.  But 
religion  cannot  enter  Dr.  Nordau ’s  line  of 
treatment,  for  “science  has  pronounced  faith 
a  subjective  error  of  man.  ”  If  the  prognosis 
be  correct,  and  no  treatment  is  needed  beyond 
warning  tbe  public,  then  this  great  book  of  six 
hundred  pages  appears  to  be  something  of  a 
“much  ado  about  nothing.” 

Tbe  attitude  of  a  physician 'studying  a  case 
with  a  view  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  should 
be  one  of  absolute  impartiality.  He  must  have 
an  open ,  and  unbiased  mind,  ready  to  note 
each  symptom  as  it  presents  itself.  The  per¬ 
sonality  of  tbe  man  must  be  lost  in  the  skill 
of  the  scientist.  One  cannot  read  Professor 
Nordau ’s  book  without  profound  admiration 
for  the  correctness  of  his  critical  method,  the 
accuracy  of  tbe  clinical  history,  the  logical 
presentation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  his 


broad  knowledge  of  mental  disease,  but  when 
a  diagnosis  of  individual  cases  is  made, 
astonishment  soon  replaces  admiration.  Where 
a  cool,  dispassionate  judgment  is  expected, 
sweeping,  sensational,  and  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  are  met.  Who  for  a  moment  believes 
that  “The  Kreutzer  Sonata  has  therefore  be¬ 
come  the  book  of  devotion  of  all  tbe  spinsters 
in  England”?  Scientific  language  is  oftra 
marred  by  low  and  vulgar  expressions.  Such 
epithets  as  “filth-loving  swine,”  “anti  social 
vermin,”  “imbeciles,”  “idiots,”  “sesthetio  loaf¬ 
ers  and  debauchn,”  occur  with  unpardonable 
frequency ;  for  what  gives  a  physician  the 
right  to  speak  derisively  of  a  patient  as  a  fotd 
or  an  imbecile  when  the  malady  is  due  entirely 
to  heredity  and  environment?  The  greater 
the  truth  the  less  the  reason  for  expressing  it 
brutally. 

A  lack  of  precision  in  the  use  of  medical 
terms  is  unfortunate.  Idiocy,  degeneration, 
imbecility,  insanity,  and  hysteria  are  often 
used  synonymously  and  with  manifest  impro¬ 
priety,  as  alienists  make  very  fine  distinctions 
in  the  correct  use  of  these  words. 

The  book  is  written,  not  for  degenerates — 
“they  are  past  .cure  or  amelioration” — nor  for 
fanatics,  but  for  tbe  “misguided  ones,”  who, 
as  victims  to  fashion  and  imposture,  follow 
these  degenerate  tendencies. 

In  spite  of  its  faults,  it  will,  because  of  the 
truth  it  contains,  have  a  great  infiuenoe  as  s 
check  to  extreme  and  morbid  tendencies.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  his  next  edition  Prof.  Nordan 
will  eliminate  the  personal  element  so  incom¬ 
patible  with  calm,  dispassionate,  scientific 
criticism. 

A  Select  Library  of  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers  op  the  Christian 
Church.  Second  Series.  Vol.  VIII.  St. 
Basil :  Letters  and  Select  Works.  New 
York :  Christian  Literature  Company. 
1895. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  Basil’s  De 
Spiritu  Sancto,  tbe  Hexaemeron,  and  the  Let 
ters  complete  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  Preceding  tbe  whole  are  Pro¬ 
legomena  containing  an  extended  sketch  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Basil,  and  appended  are 
indexes  of  texts,  persons,  authors  quoted,  and 
subjects.  Tbe  translator  is  the  Rev.  Blom 
field  Jackson,  M.A..  Vicar  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  Moor  Lane,  and  Fellow  of  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London.  The  treatise  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  some  of  tbe  letters  have  been  previously 
printed  in  English,  but  the  Hexaemeron  and 
most  of  the  letters  represent  original  work. 
The  prolegomena  take  up  the  history  of  Basil's 
life,  tracing  his  parentage,  education,  and  the¬ 
ological  development,  and  classify  the  various 
works  of  Basil.  These  were  dogmatic,  exe- 
getic,  ascetic,  homiletic,  litnrgic,  and  epis¬ 
tolary.  The  works  here  translated  at  length 
represent  tbe  dogmatic  and  epistolary  classes. 
The  Hexaemeron  is  not  only  a  commentary  ou 
the  six  days’  creation,  but  is  an  example  of 
the  oratorical  power  of  the  author  as  show* 
in  bis  extempore  discourses. 

The  importance  of  Basil  is  due  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Arian  controversy,  in  which 
he  bore  an  important,  though  somewhat  equiv¬ 
ocal  part.  His  contributions  to  tbe  literatnte 
of  liturgies  were  important,  though  not  repte- 
sented  in  this  volume.  In  connection  with  the 
history  of  asceticism  and  monasticisni,  Basil 
was  prominent  also,  having  been  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  whose  rule  marks 
a  stadium  in  tbe  history  of  that  important  in¬ 
stitution.  The  value  of  the  letters  is  great  on 
many  accounts,  biographical,  historical,  dog¬ 
matic,  and  practical.  Like  so  many  other 
early  Church  fathers,  Basil  was  at  first  a 
rhetorician,  but  with  a  strong  bent  to  practi¬ 
cal  views.  His  interest  in  dogmatic  matters 
was  of  later  growth  and  was  called  forth  by 
the  controversies  of  the  day. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history 
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of  doctrine  and  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  the  volames  of  this  series  are  invalua¬ 
ble.  The  enterprise  of  the  publisher  is  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  the  make-up  of  the  volumes 
is  admirable.  The  series,  as  a  whole,  which 
now  appears  in  large  part  for  the  first  time  in 
ESnglish,  makes  a  worthy  addition  to  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature. 

Mblung  Snows.  By  Prince  Schoenaich -Coro - 

lath.  Translated  by  Margaret  Symonds. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

1895.  $1.25. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  poor  student’s  life  in  a 
North  Cerman  University.  The  student  is 
young,  a  fine  scholar,  and  helps  to  support 
himself  by  work  in  mathematics —hard  work 
and  poorly  paid.  He  has  few  pleasures,  but 
is  contented,  honest,  and  simple-hearted.  By 
a  chance  meeting  his  life  and  aims  become 
changed ;  his  simplicity  betrays  him  into  ways 
quite  foreign  to  his  character.  ^The  study  of 
this  new  phase  makes  the  sensation  of  the 
story.  It  opens  in  March  with  melting  snows. 
Nature’s  changes  are  very  prettily  noted. 
The  students  who  have  become  a  familiar 
sight  to  the  townspeople  also  disappear  like 
the  winter’s  snow,  gone— where?  The  places 
are  filled  by  new  forms,  who  replace  the  old. 
The  story  of  foreign  life  is  interesting,  and 
the  work  is  well  translated. 

Princeton  Stories.  By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 

New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1895. 

Eleven  stories  of  college  life  by  an  old  stu¬ 
dent  vividly  picture  those  telling  years  of  a 
young  man’s  life  when  he  first  starts  out  as 
his  own  master.  The  warm  and  helpful  friend¬ 
ships  brought  about  and  fostered  under  the  old 
class  system  are  shown.  A  number  of  the 
characters  reappear  in  the  several  stories, 
sometimes  in  a  leading,  sometimes  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position.  The  poler  (bard  student), 
as  well  as  the  social  light  and  athlete,  are 
brought  out  in  an  interesting  manner.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  class^of  ’92. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Prof.  Felix  F.  Shelling  in  A  Book  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Lyrics,  has  added  to  the  "Atbaneum 
Press  Series”  a  scholarly  and  valuable  work 
Tbe  collection  of  poems  covers  the  period  from 
1579  to  1625,  and  contains  the  best  and  most 
representative  lyrics  of  the  time.  Each  selec¬ 
tion  is  given  entire,  in  the  earliest  known 
form,  with  tbe  date  of  writing,  the  order  be¬ 
ing  as  nearly  as  possible  chronological.  The 
critical  introduction  of  two  divisions  contains 
(1)  an  historical  account  of  the  Elizabethan 
lyrics,  and  (2)  the  analysis  of  the  chief  lyrical 
measures  and  their  sources.  Full  explanatory 
and  biographical  notes  are  appended,  and  in 
a  bibliographical  index  to  the  introduction  and 
notes  the  author  indicates  tbe  sources  and  au¬ 
thorities  on  which  this  excellent  collection  is 
baaed.  (Oinn  and  Company.) 

The  Story  of  the  Stars,  by  O.  F.  Chambers, 
P.B.A.B.,  belongs  to  tbe  Library  of  Useful 
Stones,  issued  by  the  Appletons.  Written  for 
general  readers,  it  is  brightly  told  in  eighteen 
short  chapters.  A  number  of  plates  show  the 
groups  of  stars  and  constellations.  The  little 
volume  will  be  a  valuable  companion  to  those 
who,  during  the  summer  months,  wish  to 
learn  something  of  the  beautiful  sky  overhead. 
Tbe  book  is  supplied  with  a  table  of  the  con¬ 
stellations  and  an  index. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Soil  is  by  M.  £.  Francis. 
The  story  is  laid  in  a  country  parish  of  I.an- 
cashire  There  is  some  dialect,  and  the  first 
part  is  bright  and  well  written.  The  latter 
K«lf  is  painful,  though  possible,  its  aim  being 
to  show  how  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  may  sustain  tbe  moral  character 
under  great  trial.  (Harper’s.) 


LITERARY  NOTEH. 

TTie  Art  Magazine  for  May  contains  several 
articles  of  particular  interest.  Our  Graphic 
Humorists,  by  Spielmann,  gives  an  account  of 
Sir  John  Tenniel,  the  artist  of  the  political 
cartoons  for  Punch,  and  is  illustrated  by  orig¬ 
inal  sketches  of  tbe  cartoonist.  From  Art  in 
Australia,  by  May  Manning,  we  learn  that 
four  of  the  capitals  of  Australia  own  separate 
galleries  containing  collections  of  value,  and 
that  scholarships  and  prizes  are  generously 
awarded  to  encourage  local  talent.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  are :  a  reproduction  of  a  charac¬ 
teristic  Turner;  engravings  illustrating  Vene¬ 
tian  art;  a  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Holbein; 
four  engravings  illustrating  American  artists 
in  Paris;  Historic  Church  Fonts,  by  C.  F. 
Yonge;  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  by  Claude  Phillips,  and  the  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Art,  with  thirteen  illustrations.  (Cas¬ 
sell.) 

In  the  Netc  England  Magazine  for  April  Prof. 
O.  B.  Super  of  Dickinson  College  describee  In¬ 
dian  Education  at  Carlisle,  Captain  Pratt’s  fa¬ 
mous  school.  Tbe  article  is  strongly  written 
and  shows  that  devoted  and  intelligent  friend 
of  tbe  Indian,  Captain  Pratt,  in  a  fair  light. 
No  one  else  has  done  for  the  Indian  what  be 
has  done,  and  tbe  one  example  of  his  school 
and  its  result  is  a  sufiicient  condemnation  of  a 
national  policy  which  Prof.  Super  characterizes 
as  imbecile,  cruel,  and  dishonest. 


their  authorized  translation  of  Th.  Ribot’s 
important  study  of  Diseases  of  Personality, 
the  first  having  been  exhausted  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Guy  Boothby  of  Australia,  author  of  On 
the  Wallaby,  has  written  a  new  novel  called 
The  Marriage  of  Esther,  which  is  to  appear 
shortly  in  Appletons’  Town  and  Country 
Library. 

It  is  said  that  the  demand  for  Hall  Caine’s 
Manxman  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  In  the 
United  States  the  novel  reached  a  tenth  edi¬ 
tion  some  time  since. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  written  an  introduc¬ 
tion  for  Count  Tolstoy’s  new  work  of  fiction. 
Master  and  Man,  which  is  published  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Company. 

Professor  Corson’s  little  book  on  The  Aims 
of  Literary  Study,  warmly  commended  In 
these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  gone  into 
its  second  edition. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  Marcella  is  in  its  twelfth  edi 
tion  in  London,  which  means  that  the  twen¬ 
tieth  thousand  is  now  on  sale. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  William  the  Silent.  Two 

Volumes;  Ruth  Putnam. - Louis  XIV.;  Arthur 

Hassall. - The  New  World;  Louis  .Tames  Black. 

- The  Countess  Bettina.  Edited  by  R. - .Every 

Day’s  News;  R. - . 


William  Dean  Howells  gives  his  experiences 
with  the  begging  fraternity  in  two  papers 
written  for  The  Century,  the  first  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  June  number.  Mr.  Howells  dis¬ 
cusses  tbe  question  of  charity  to  street  mendi¬ 
cants  from  a  new  point  and  with  great  frank¬ 
ness. 

A  popular  but  authoritative  book  on  birds 
has  been  needed  for  so  long  that  a  warm  wel 
come  awaits  tbe  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Ornithology.  This  book, 
which  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures 
from  nature,  contains  keys  to  the  species 
and  descriptions  of  tbe  plumage,  nests,  etc., 
of  all  birds  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
most  of  those  in  the  extreme  West.  The 
author’s  position  has  enabled  him  to  learn  the 
special  requirements  of  amateurs  and  begin¬ 
ners,  and  the  problem  of  identification,  either 
in  the  field  or  study,  is  reduced  to  its  simplest 
form.  Advance  sheets  of  the  book  have  been 
read  by  Prof.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Avk,  Olive 
Thome  Miller,  Bradford  Torrey,  and  other 
ornithologists,  who  have  welcomed  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  work  to  all  amateurs  and  stu¬ 
dents.  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  will  issue  a  pocket  as  well  as  a  library 
edition. 

“A  Neglected  Socialist”  is  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Clark,  lately  issued  by  tbe 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  William  Weit- 
ling  his  proper  position  in  the  history  of  social¬ 
ism.  Weitling,  says  Dr.  Clark  “forms  the 
bridge  between  French  and  German  social¬ 
ism.”  Tbe  essay  contains  a  biographical  ac¬ 
count  of  Weitling,  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
his  system. 

In  his  paper  on  Terminology  and  the  So¬ 
ciological  Cioiiference,  now  published  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  Professor  H.  H.  Powers  explains  the  re¬ 
sults  which  were  arrived  at  by  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  of  sociologists  held  in  New  York  City. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  this  conference  was  to 
obtain  a  general  definition  for  the  term  “soci¬ 
ology,”  and  to  define  its  field. 

The  view  of  Chicago  in  1832,  reproduced  in 
Fiske’s  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  is  of  extreme  interest  to  all  those 
who  know  Chicago  as  it  is  to-day.  It  consists 
of  a  wild-looking  river  with  a  single  bouse  on 
either  side,  Indians  paddling  in  canoes,  and  a 
few  people  on  the  banks.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  are  many  men  now  living  who  saw 
Chicago  as  it  was  sixty-two  years  ago. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  of  Boston 
will  issue  in  June  Rn  unusually  attractive  vol¬ 
ume  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Tbe  book  will  con¬ 
tain  the  forty-two  articles  on  Lincoln  printed 
in  Tbe  Independent  of  April  4th.  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward. 

Paul  Bourget’s  book  on  America,  “Outre 
Mer,”  published  a  month  ago,  is  already  in  its 
second  edition  with  the  Scribners.  The  same 
firm  is  also  printing  a  second  edition  of  Walter 
C.  Lamed ’s  “Churches  and  Castles  of  Mediss- 
val  France.” 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  of 
Chicago  nave  just  issued  a  second  edition  of 


Macmillan  and  Company:  Sheila’s  Mystery;  Mes 

Molesworth. - Shakespeare’s  England;  William 

Winter. - Children  of  the  Ghetto;  I.  Zangwill. - 

Lectures  on  Preaching;  W.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Birds  of  Eastern 

North  America:  Frank  M.  Chapman. - Master 

and  Man;  Leo  Tolstoy. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Golf  in  America; 
.Tames  P.  Lee. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  The  Adventures  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hood;  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

- Imported  by.  A  Vagabond  in  Spain;  t!. 

Bogue  Luffmann. 

Press  of  Carpenter  and  Morehouse,  Amherst, 
Mass. :  Marsh  Genealogy.  Edited  by  Dwight  Whit¬ 
ney  Marsh. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  Boston:  Christian 
Evidences;  Ezekiel  Gilman  Robinson. 

W.  A.  Wilde  and  Coimtany,  Boston:  The  (iospels 
Combined;  Charles  H.  Pope. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Pbiladel- 
phia:  Papers  and  Addresses.  Two  Volumes.  Mar¬ 
tin  B.  Anderson. 

E.  B.  Treat:  Thoughts  for  the  Occasion;  Franklin 

Noble.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  May:  Vantine’s  Monthly;  Magazine  of  Poe¬ 
try;  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Littell;  Pulpit. 

For  June:  Pall  Mall  Magazine;  Century;  Har¬ 
per’s;  Atlantic;  St.  Nicholas;  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad:  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Monthly;  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Scribner’s:  T.adies' 
Home  Journal. 


THE  NEW  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Dr.  Newman  Smythe,  writing  on  this  topic 
in  the  June  Century,  describes  some  of  the 
striking  results  of  modem  criticism  as  follows : 

Much  in  the  Old  Testament  must  always 
remain  to  us  matter  of  learned  conjecture  or 
of  simple  faith ;  but  the  higher  criticism  is 
slowly  recovering  from  tbe  dim  vistas  of  the 
past  the  grand  outlines,  at  least,  and  tbe  main 
course  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  succeeds  in  accomplishing  this 
desirable  result,  our  confidence  in  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  the  Biblical  revelation 
ceases  to  be  a  mere  dependence  on  Jewish  tra¬ 
dition,  or  an  act  of  unquestioning  faith,  and 
grows  into  the  definiteness  and  ficmness  of 
securely  rooted  knowledge.  ...  A  method  of 
investigation,  or  a  conception  of  religion, 
which  serves  in  any  degree  to  introduce  order 
into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  and  to  render 
more  demonstrably  evident  the  laws,  processes, 
and  harmonies  of  tbe  one  divine  working  in 
all  spheres,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  a 
powerful  contribution  in  aid  of  faith  in  the 
supersensible  and  the  eternal.  .  .  .  Tbe  labor! 
ous  investigation  and  critical  work  of  modern 
scholars  are  enabling  us  to  perceive  still 
more  clearly  what  mankind  has  long  believed, 
that  the  history  which  produced  the  world’s 
Bible,  and  which  culminated  in  the  world’s 
Christ,  was  not  a  series  of  isolated  wonders  or 
detached  events,  but  a  progressive  course  of 
revelation,  a  highway  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. 
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GO  THOU  IN  PEACE. 

Only  to  Thee,  to  Thte,  my  houI  doth  cry; 

Except  Thon  hear  me,  Savioar,  then  my  eonl  muHt  dip. 
There  la  no  heart  that  nnderatands  my  Krief, 

No  other  love  than  Thine  can  bring  relief. 

Sweet  Savioar,  listen  to  Thy  child  Jnst  now; 

Now  at  Thy  feet  O  see  Thy  suppliant  how; 

O  from  Thee  let  me  hear  the  precious  word. 

‘  Go  thou  in  peace,  my  child,  go  thou  in  peace.” 

‘Thy  love  is  sweeter  than  all  else  beside; 

O  let  me  claim  it,  whatever  may  betide; 

In  it  is  joy,  and  peace  forever  more. 

And  glories  greater  than  are  known  before. 

Yes,  Jesus,  now  I  take  Thee  at  Thy  word. 

Thy  promise  claim,  no  more  shall  doubt  disturb; 

Now  do  1  hear  Thy  word  in  accents  mild, 

“Go  thou  in  peace,  my  child,  go  thou  in  peace.” 

Mr8.  Conway  W.  Noblk. 
Ci.EVBi.AND,  Ohio,  April  28, 1865. 


A  LETTER  THAT  SHEDS  LIHHT. 

In  giving  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Terry,  a  partner,  life-long 
friend,  and  executor  of  Oov.  Morgan,  a  final 
answer  to  assumptions  and  assertions  of  the 
most  reckless  and  misleading  character  is  put 
where  it  will  do  good.  This  is  the  letter; 
comment  is  not  needed ; 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune;— 

Sir :  Since  the  death  of  Governor  E.  D. 
Morgan  I  have  occasionally  seen  intimations 
of  what  he  would  or  would  not  have  done  if 
he  could  have  foreseen  the  state  of  affairs  now 
existing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  speculate  upon  what  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved,  but  some 
assertions  have  been  made  with  a  directness 
and  assurance  that  are  not  warranted  by  any 
known  facts,  especially  those  with  reference 
to  Governor  Morgan’s  benefactions  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Governor  Mor¬ 
gan  was  educated  in  his  early  life  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  his  father  for  a  long 
series  of  years  filling  the  office  of  deacon  in 
the  church  at  Windsor,  Conn.  When  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Hartford  there  were  four  prominent 
Congregational  churches  in  that  city,  three  of 
which  were  of  a  pronounced  conservative  type ; 
the  other  one  was  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Horace  Bushnell,  and  it  was  to  this  church 
that  he  gave  his  allegiance,  and  it  was  here 
that  I  first  knew  of  him  in  the  years  1885  and 
1886.  He  came  to  Brooklyn  to  reside  in  1887, 
and  finnding  no  Congregational  church  there, 
be  connected  himself  with  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  church  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox.  If  Dr.  Storrs's 
church  bad  been  established  in  Brooklyn  when 
be  came  there  to  reside,  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  never  have  heard  of  Governor  Morgan 
as  a  Presbyterian  in  that  city.  He,  like  many 
others,  became  a  Presbyterian  by  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  by  choice.  He  removed  to 
New  York  about  18^,  and  continued  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morgan  was  during  his  long  and  useful 
life  engaged  in  mercantile  business  and  affairs 
of  State,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  con¬ 
sidered  himself  a  theolo^^ian.  He  certainly 
was  not  what  may  be  designated  as  a  crank, 
either  in  matters  of  business,  politics,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies, 
and  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  one  suppos¬ 
ing  that  he  would  approve  of  the  “rule  or 
ruin”  policy  advocated  by  those  who  are  at 
present  in  power  in  the  Pres^terian  Cburob. 

I  became  donneoted  with  Governor  Morgan 
in  1841,  and  until  1888,  the  period  of  his 
death,  I  was  in  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
him  when  he  was  not  absent  from  the  city. 
When  he  stated  to  me  that  he  was  making  his 
will  and  that  he  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
determine  exactly  what  to  do,  I  suggested 
that  we  all  owed  something  to  New  York,  to 
which  he  assented,  and  I  found  upon  reading 
his  will  that  he  had  adopted  some  suggestions 
which  I  then  made.  He  told  me  of  some  of 
bis  intentions  with  regard  to  Union  Seminary, 
and  I  inferred  that  bis  benefactions  were  made 
there  because  it  was  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  and 
of  liberal  tendencies,  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  further,  that  it  afforded  him  much 
gratification  to  make  the  bequest,  owing  to 
bis  great  regard  and  affection  for  Dr.  Roswell 
D.  Hitcbcoi^. 

To  undertake  to  belittle  his  character  by 
assuming  that  he  would  regret  having  given 
his  money  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  conducted  abso¬ 
lutely  upon  the  lines  that  would  be  approved 
by  the  majority  at  present  in  control  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  to  do  bis  memory  a  great 
injustice.  John  T.  Terry. 

New  York,  May  22, 1896. 


THE  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE 

AT  NAO  PAVIA),  BKAZII.. 

Charted  by  the  BegenU  of  the  State  ot  New  York. 

The  need  of  a  college  in  Brazil,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  Christian  teachers  and  preach¬ 
ers,  was  for  many  years  recognized  by  most 
of  the  missionaries  in  that  country.  Its  or¬ 
ganization  was  proposed  by  the  firsC  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil,  and  was 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  in  1889.  The 
college  owes  its  existence  to  the  tireless  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  generous  gifts  of  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Chamberlain,  the  well  known 
senior  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
in  Brazil. 

The  college  is  located  upon  a  valuable  plot 
of  land  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  On  the  same 
grounds  is  also  the  Boys’  Boarding  School. 
The  other  mission  schools  are  situated  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  city.  The  college  has  la¬ 
bored  hitherto  under  great  disadvantages,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limited  number  of  instructors, 
but  especially  because  of  the  lack  of  a  college 
building.  Recitations  have  been  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  mission  schools,  rooms  already 
overtaxed  in  supplying  accommodations  to 
the  pupils  of  the  various  school  departments. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year 
is  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  to  be  known 
as  the  Mackenzie  College.  This  is  a  fine,  sol- 
dily  constructed,  three  story  building,  after 
the  general  style  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall  at  Williams  College.  It  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  munificence  of  the  late  John  T. 
Mackenzie  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1861  Mr.  Macken¬ 
zie  declared  his  intention  to  give  the  college 
850,000.  A  short  time  before  his  sudden  death 
in  1862  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
college  trustees,  Mr.  William  Dulles,  Jr., 
money  and  securities  to  the  amount  of  $42,- 
(^.  There  was  a  subsequent  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  securities,  yet  the  rates  of 
Brazilian  Exchange  have  been  so  favorable 
that  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  complete 
this  commodious  building  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

Of  the  college  grounds,  about  four  acres, 
valued  now  at  $-50,000,  was  the  generous  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain.  An  addition, 
costing  $2,550,  was  provided  through  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  Col.  J.  J.  McCook  of  New  York.  Still 
another  adjoining  lot  was  purchased  with 
money  received  from  various  contributors. 

The  curient  expenses  of  the  college  have 
been  met.  first,  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  which  has  generously  con¬ 
tinued  the  salaries  of  the  President  and  the 
other  missionaries  who  have  acted  as  instruc¬ 
tors  ;  and  secondly,  by  the  liberality  of  H.  M. 
Flagler,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who  has  made  an 
annual  gift  for  salaries  of  ^,500  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  thus  providing  for  the  other  instruc¬ 
tors. 

The  trustees  also  gratefully  acknowledge  a 
contribuion  of  $500  towards  the  maintenaoe  of 
the  college  from  Morris  K.  Jessup,  Esq.,  of 
New  York. 

President  Lane  reports  that  the  year  1894 
was  the  most  disastrous  socially,  politically, 
and  financially  in  the  history  of  Brazil. 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances  there 
were  enrolled  during  the  year  eighteen  male 
students.  Besides  these,  a  class  of  fifteen 
young  ladies  have  taken  a  partial  course  from 
the  college  instructors  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Normal  Itopartment  in  the  mission  school. 

These  young  women  have  made  excellent 
progress  in  their  studies,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  in  the  college  the  same  plan  of  coed¬ 
ucation  that  has  been  pursued  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  in  the  mission  schools. 

The  Foreign  Board  has  just  transferred  to 
the  college  trustees  the  entire  care  of  the 
mission  schools  at  Sao  Paulo.  This  will  tend 
to  unify  the  educational  work  and  to  promote, 
as  we  Mlieve,  the  prosperity  of  all  the  various 
derartments. 

These  mission  schools  have  won  for  them- 
sleves  a  high  place  In  the  estimation  of  the 
Brazilian  people.  They  number  among  their 
patrons  some  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  re¬ 
public.  They  occupy  a  unique  position,  being 
the  only  schools  in  Brazil  which  impart  to 
their  pupils  not  only  a  liberal  education  in 
secular  branches,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  principles  of  evangelical 
religion. 

Thorough  religious  instruction  has  and  will 


continue  to  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum.  This  was  toe  purpose  with 
which  the  college  was  founded,  and  this  has 
been  secured  in  perpetuity  by  a  covenant  made 
by  the  trustees  of  the  college  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  whereby,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  bis  expressed  desire,  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  “daily  instruction  shall  be  given  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Hie  Apostles 
as  recorded  in  the  Protestant  Bible.  ” 

The  mission  schools  have  been  self-support¬ 
ing.  This,  however,  can  never  be  expected 
from  the  college. 

If  an  endowment  is  found  to  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  college  in  the  United 
States,  much  more  ‘must  it  be  needful  for 
this  institution  whose  main  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  Protestant  education  in  Roman  Catholic 
and  infidel  Brazil. 

For  its  endowment  and  for  contribution 
towards  its  current  expenses  the  trustees  re¬ 
spectfully  appeal  to  the  Christian  public  of 
America. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  H.  M. 
Humphrey,  Treasurer,  87  Front  Street,  New 
York.  By  order  of  the  trustees, 

Donald  McLaren,  Secretary. 

Board  of  Trustees. 

Kev.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge.  D.D.,  Presideut. 

Lincola  Unlvereity,  Pa. 

Rev.  Choa  E.  Kuoz,  D.D>,  Vice-President. 

Bloomfl-ld,  N.  J. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Humplirey.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Edwin  Packard. 

Mr.  William  Dalles.  Jr. 

Hon.  Robert  N.  Wilson. 

Rev.  Donald  McLaren,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


GREEK  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THF  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

By  Charles  W.  Darling. 

History  tells  us  that  Origen,  during  his 
travels  iu  the  East  met  with  six  Greek  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  in¬ 
formation  possessed  by  the  people  of  this  age 
concerning  them  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
I  words.  The  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
j  and  Theodosian  appear  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  second  century  of  our  era,  for 
Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  that  period, 
refers  to  them.  Aquila  was  a  Jew  who  em¬ 
braced  Christianity  and  afterwards  relapsed 
into  Judaism.  His  object  in  writing  this  ver¬ 
sion  was  to  assist  the  Jews  in  their  arguments 
with  the  Christians,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
perverted  many  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah.  When  the  Jews  rejected  the 
Septuagint  they  adopted  this  version  in  its 
stead,  and  it  was  known  as  the  “Hebrew 
Verity.”  It  is  a  close  and  literal  translation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  is  of  some  use  in  criti¬ 
cism,  as  exhibiting  the  antiquity  of  certain 
contested  readings  of  the  Masoretic  text.  The 
version  of  Symmachus  is  less  literal  than  that 
of  Aquila,  but  it  is  clearer  and  more  elegant. 
The  version  of  Theodosian  holds  a  middle  place 
between  the  literal  exactness  of  Aquila  and 
the  freedom  of  Symmachus. 

Malan  says  that  his  version  conforms  in  so 
many  instances  to  the  text  of  the  Alexandrine 
manuscript  that  it  has  sometimes  been  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  his  design  was  to  produce  a 
new  translation  or  simply  to  rectify  the  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Septuagint  text.  Three  other  ver¬ 
sions  were  discovered  by  Origen,  and  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  numerals  5,  6,  and 
7,  applied  to  them  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  the  column  occupied  by  them  in 
his  brilliant  work.  No.  5  contained  the  Pen 
tateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  and  the  books  of  Kings.  No. 

6  comprised  the  same  portions  of  the  sacred 
volume  with  the  exception  of  Kings.  No 
contained  only  the  Psalms  and  the  minor 
prophets.  All  that  now  remains  to  us  o 
these  translations  consists  of  a  few  fragment 
preserved  by  means  of  the  transcription  of  the 
Hexapla  text  of  the  Septuagint,  made  by 
Pampbilus  and  Eusebius,  about  A.  D.  800. 
These  fragments,  with  the  remains  of  Origan's 
Hexapla  text,  were  published  in  the  year  1714 
by  Montfaucon  at  Paris. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

TUESDAY. 

At  last  the  Assembly  got  to  its  legitimate 
business  after  having  lost  just  two  days  in 
the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  Seminary  con¬ 
trol.  One  of  the  episodes  of  the  opening  hour 
was  the  request  of  Mr.  John  H.  Dey  of  West¬ 
chester  Presbytery  to  have  his  vote  recorded 
in  the  negative  on  the  question  decided  yes¬ 
terday,  thus  making  the  ninety-ninth  man. 

Before  ten  o’clcok,  when  the  Report  on 
Home  Missions  was  the  regular  order.  Dr. 
McIntosh  of  Philadelphia  presented  the  report 
of  the  committee  conducting  the  publication 
of  The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad.  He 
stated  that  a  steady  increase  of  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  the  periodical  has  been  observed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  magazine  is  waxing. 
On  motion  the  committee  was  continued. 

Dr.  George  Norcross  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  on  Home  Missions,  which 
recounted  the  statistics  given  in  another  col¬ 
umn.  The  committee  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  called  for  the  raising  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars  during  the 
coming  year,  the  wiping  out  of  the  debt  now 
reported ;  praised  the  work  of  the  Women’s 
Boards,  the  appointment  of  the  Sunday  after 
Washington’s  Birthday  as  the  time  for  special 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  young  people’s  socie¬ 
ties  on  behalf  of  Home  Missions,  and  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  as  a  day  for  special  collections 
in  view  of  the  debt  of  the  Board.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  report  on  the  new  Mission  House  in 
New  York  was  read,  presenting  the  figures 
given  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Roberts,  Senior  Secretary,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Assembly,  stating  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  only  once  before  has  more  been 
contributed  to  the  Boards,  its  debt  was  never 
more  crushing  than  now.  He  stated  that  the 
needs  of  the  country  have  outrun  the  benevo¬ 
lences  of  the  Church.  In  dwelling  on  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  field  and  the  work  he  spoke  of 
the  new  States  created  within  five  years  which 
exceed  the  area  of  Germany,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  The  future  of 
the  institutions  of  all  this  vast  district  were 
said  to  be  in  the  bands  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  John  Hall,  President  of  the  Board,  said 
that  he  had  not  come  to  address  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  be  advocated  the  recommendation  of 
the  reelection  of  the  retiring  members  of  the 
^ard,  Drs.  Hastings,  Thommon,  and  Ram¬ 
say,  and  Elders  John  Crosby  Brown,  David  B. 
Ivison,  Walter  M.  Aikman,  and  Robert  Hen¬ 
derson.  He  said  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  had  been  entirely  harmonious,  and  that 
its  relations  should  not  be  disturbed. 

When  the  recommendations  came  up  for 
adoption.  Elder  George  E.  Sterry  moved  to 
recommit  the  names  proposed  in  order  that 
the  members  of  New  York  Presbytery  might 
be  beard  on  the  subject,  stating  that  there 
was  objection  to  the  personnel  of  the  Board 
which  bad  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  some  of  the  churches.  On 
this  motion  Dr.  Norcross  and  Elder  Ritch  of 
Westchester  Presbytery  were  heard,  and  then 
the  motion  was  laid  ujMn  the  table.  The  elec¬ 
tion  followed  by  a  rising  vote,  which  was 
unanmiouB. 

This  closed  the  morning  session,  and  the 
recess  intervened  before  the  Assembly  again 
took  up  its  missicmary  and  benevolent  agen¬ 
cies.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
afternoon  Dr.  S.  A.  Mutchmore  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  reported,  rec¬ 
ommending  that  the  churches  be  urged  not  to 
adopt  the  innovation  of  individual  cups  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  this 
recommendation  was  adopted  bv  a  standing 
vote.  With  regard  to  the  Salvation  Army,  it 
was  declared  that  since  it  does  not  claim  to  be 
a  Church,  it  is  unnecessary  to  answer  an  over¬ 
ture  asking  whether  it  is  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Several  overtures  with  regard  to  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  and 
their  statistics  were  left  unanswered  and  their 
regulation  was  handed  over  to  the  Sessions  of 
the  churches.  An  overture  on  the  reduction 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Boards  was  left  without 


answer  on  the  ground  that  the  overture  was 
inaccurate  as  to  its  figures. 

The  first  order  of  the  afternoon  was  the  re¬ 
port  on  Ministerial  Relief,  presented  by  Dr. 
Jesse  F.  Forbes  of  New  York.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  during 
the  coming  year  be  set  at  $300,000,  and  that 
the  churches  and  elders  be  urged  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  care.  Dr.  Forbes  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Mason  Knox  of  New  Haven  supported 
the  resolutions  and  urged  the  necessity  of  ac¬ 
tion  lest  it  be  necessary  to  cut  down  the  pit¬ 
tance  now  given  to  disabled  ministers.  The 
average  appropriation  was  stated  to  be  only 
$300,  and  the  limit  imposed  by  the  Assembly 
in  former  years  $300.  Elder  Dickson  of  Scran¬ 
ton  called  the  special  attention  of  the  elders  to 
their  obligations  in  the  matter,  and  introduced 
resolutions  to  enforce  his  views.  Dr.  Booth 
spoke  feelingly  of  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Cattell,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  whose  absence  he  re¬ 
gretted,  caused  as  it  was  by  the  strain  put  by 
his  work  ypon  his  sympathetic  nature.  He 
spoke  of  him  as  an  ornament  and  honor  to  the 
Church,  and  suggested  that  the  greetings  of 
the  Assembly  be  sent  to  him  in  Europe. 

Dr.  John  I.  Blackburn  of  Covington,  Ky. , 
read  the  report  on  missions  to  the  Freedmen. 
It  was  recommended  that  contributions  to  the 
sum  of  at  least  $350,000  be  asked  during  the 
next  year,  and  pastors  were  directed  to  in 
struct  their  people  upon  the  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  work.  He  said  that  the  problem 
of  the  future  of  the  colored  people  and  of 
their  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  was  one  which  it  belongs  to  the 
Church  to  solve.  Thej  love  to  vote  and  will 
vote:  but  bow?  They  present  a  mission  field 
upon  which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  as  well  as 
of  duty  for  the  Church  to  enter.  There  are 
five  millions  of  them,  he  said,  without  any  re¬ 
lations  to  the  Church.  Dr.  Edward  P.  Cowan, 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  spoke  of  the  progress 
which  they  have  made,  and  particularly  of 
the  numbers  of  them  who  have  entered  the 
learned  professions.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Grandison  Harris  and 
Dr.  Ramsay,  a  physician,  both  of  them  colored 
brethren,  repesenting  Virginia  Presbyteries. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  convey  the  fraternal  gieetings  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  United  Presbyterian  As¬ 
sembly  about  to  meet  in  Pittsburgh.  Vice 
Moderator  Beaver  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  of 
Syria  were  made  the  speakers,  and  associated 
with  them  were  Dr.  Stoddard  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Landon  of  San  Francisco  Seminary,  and 
Judge  H.  N.  Hibbard  of  Chicago. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  meeting  in  the  interests  of  Home  Mis- 
sons,  at  which  Dr.  John  Hall  presided.  The 
attendance  was  so  large  that  many  were 
turned  away. 

WEDNESDAY. 

After  devotional  exercises  led  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Jessup  of  Syria,  and  during  the  interval  before 
the  report  on  Foreign  Missions,  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  Moderator  had  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  additional  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  Theological  Semin¬ 
aries  provided  for  on  Monday,  the  following 
ministers :  Dr.  F.  C.  Monfort  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hubbard  of  Auburn, 
N.  Y. ,  with  Elders  James  A.  Beaver  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Hon.  C.  E.  Vanderburgh  of  Min¬ 
neapolis;  while  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  he  named  Dr.  George  W.  F.  Birch  of 
New  York  and  Hon.  Robert  H.  Hinkley  of 
Philadelphia  and  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing  of 
Pittsburgh.  In  place  of  Dr.  Birch  on  the 
committee  to  confer  with  Lane  Seminary,  the 
Rev.  John  I.  Blackburn  of  Covington,  Ky., 
was  selected. 

A  fraternal  telegram  was  read  from  the 
Cumberland  General  Assembly,  and  thereafter 
a  resolution  was  adopted  upon  motion  of 
Judge  Hinkley,  calling  upon  the  Seminary 
Conference  Committee  to  investigate  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  property  endowments  of  Union  Semin¬ 
ary,  and  to  report  what  steps  should  he  taken 
to  enforce  those  rights  in  the  courts. 

The  regular  order  for  Wednesday  morning 
is  always  the  report  on  Foreign  Missions.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  report  was  presented 
by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Chalfant  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Some  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  re¬ 


port  will  be  found  in  another  column.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  Board,  Dr.  John  Gillespie  ad 
dressed  the  Assembly  in  a  very  effective  speech. 
He  spoke  of  the  debt  of  the  Board,  as  to  its 
causes  and  its  effects.  Non  -  contributing 
churches  and  the  directions  of  the  Assembly 
relieved  the  Board  of  responsibility,  but  the 
effects  in  prohibiting  new  work,  in  stopping 
schools,  and  in  crippling  hospitals,  was  shown. 
He  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Board  and  paid 
high  tributes  to  the  worthy  dead  who  had 
died  in  its  service,  mentioning  the  case  of  a 
student  recently  graduated  from  Western  Sem¬ 
inary  who  was  anxious  to  take  the  place  va¬ 
cated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Good  of 
Africa,  and  making  a  special  appeal  for  aid  to 
send  him.  In  closing  he  described  the  Pres 
byterian  Church  as  one  which  believes  in  For 
eign  Missions,  which  is  well  equipped  for  the 
work,  and  which  is  well  able  to  step  forward 
in  its  prosecution  of  this  line  of  Christian  en¬ 
deavor. 

A  telegram  from  Dr.  Paul  F.  Sutphen  of 
Oxford,  Pa.,  pledging  si. 000  toward  the  debt 
of  the  Board,  was  read  by  the  Stated  Clerk, 
and  it  called  forth  a  gift  of  equal  amount  for 
the  same  end  from  “a  lady  of  Pittsburgh  ” 
A  commissioner  asked  that  a  collection  be 
taken  to  send  the  missionary  candidate  men 
tioned  by  Dr.  Gillespie,  and  soon  there  was 
enacted  a  most  unusual  sight.  The  Modera¬ 
tor  took  the  platform  and  called  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  even  going  so  far  as  to  name  individuals 
and  ask  what  they  would  do.  When  the  col¬ 
lection  was  taken  it  was  found  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  $558  in  cash,  while  the  subscriptions 
footed  up  $1,610. 

Dr.  Booth  then  proceeded  to  pay  a  well 
earned  tribute  to  the  faithful  labors  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Women’s  Boards,  which  have  so 
nobly  cooperated  with  and  exceeded  in  liber¬ 
ality  the  churches  themselves.  Dr.  Jessup 
spoke  in  particular  of  the  Syrian  work  and  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  at  home.  He  com¬ 
mended  also  the  governmental  policy  of  non¬ 
interference  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
practice  of  entering  into  no  entangling  alli¬ 
ances.  It  gave  the  United  States  a  point  of 
vantage  as  compared  with  other  nations,  be 
cause  in  its  intervention  in  Turkey,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  had  no  ulterior  purpose  to  serve  and 
could  speak  freely  and  honestly.  Governor 
Beaver  closed  the  discussion  of  the  morning, 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the 
resolutions  of  the  committee  were  put  upon 
their  passage.  They  were  all  adopted  without 
opposition,  and  provided  for  the  reelection  of 
the  outgoing  members  of  the  Board,  namely, 
Drs.  Paxton,  Wells,  Shaw,  and  Gregg,  with 
Elders  E.  M.  Kingsley,  William  A.  Booth, 
and  Alexander  Maitland  The  election  of  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Brown  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Board 
was  approved,  and  the  services  of  Dr.  John 
£.  Lowrie  were  recognized,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  officers.  The  special  contributions 
taken  during  two  years  were  commended,  and 
the  Board  authorized  to  devise  the  means  to 
extinguish  the  debt.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  Week  of  Prayer  and  the  week  negin- 
ning  April  7th  of  each  year  was  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  period  for  the  consideratoin  of  the  de¬ 
mands  and  needs  of  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church.  More  contributions  were  asked 
for  during  the  coming  year,  so  that  the  total 
receipts  might  be  increased  by  at  least  twenty 
per  cent. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  Assembly  had 
a  lay  Moderator  in  the  person  of  Gov.  B<Mver. 
The  time  of  the  meeting  was  divided  between 
the  two  Boards  of  Education  and  Aid  for 
Colleges,  and  in  the  case  of  each  attention  was 
called  to  the  large  number  of  non  contributing 
churches,  with  the  statement  that  even  small 
collections  taken  in  all  of  these  would  leave 
the  Boards  in  very  prosperous  condition.  "A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  ” 

The  report  on  education  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Martin  D.  Kneeland,  D.D.,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  ;  the  facts  of  the  report  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  It  was  recommended  that 
a  wise  curtailment  of  the  amount  of  aid  given 
to  students  be  made  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Board ;  that  $150,000  be  the  amount  asked 
from  the  churches :  and  that  the  feasibility  of 
a  plan  be  considered  by  which  students  receiv¬ 
ing  aid  be  required  to  give  a  reasonable  term 
of  service  to  the  Church  fn  supplying  weak 
and  vacant  pulpits  by  way  of  repaying  the 
obligations  under  which  such  students  stand. 
Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  is  mainly  recruited 
from  poor  and  lowly  homes,-  thus  indicating 
the  need  of  continued  assistance  to  candidates. 
The  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.,  advocated  th 
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plan  of  a  itermce-repayinent  of  the  money  grants 
made  to  students  at  release  them  from  the 
sense  of  obligation  and  debt  under  which  they 
would  otherwise  rest. 

Prof.  Warren  H.  Landon  of  San  Francisco 
Seminary  presented  the  report  on  Aid  to  Col¬ 
leges.  It  was  recommended  that  the  mark  to 
l>e  aimed  at  for  this  Board  be  set  at  $150,000, 
and  that  the  Sabbath  after  the  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges  bs  designated  as  Education  Day 
in  the  interest  of  the  work  represented  by  the 
Board  of  Aid.  Dr.  Landon  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  smaller  Presbyterian 
colleges  at  the  West  and  to  the  danger  of  secu¬ 
lar  institutions,  stating  that  the  hope  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  her  coming  ministry 
lay  in  the  colleges  controlled  by  the  denom¬ 
ination.  Dr.  E.  C.  Ray,  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  said  that  the  Bible  is  taught  in  few 
Eastern  colleges,  and  that  it  is  harder  to  get 
it  taught  at  the  West,  except  through  the 
agency  of  this  Board.  It  now  holds  first 
mortgages  on  thirty  colleges  and  academies, 
binding  them  to  the  Church  and  insuring  re 
ligious  instruction  in  them.  It  was  also  re¬ 
marked  that  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Board  come  from  the  Synods  west  of  Ohio. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Paris  also  addressed  the  As¬ 
sembly  enforcing  similar  considerations.  The 
recommendations  noted  above  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
interest  of  Foreign  Missions,  at  which  Dr.  H. 
H.  Jessup  presided,  and  an  overflow  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Second  Church,  addressed  by 
foreign  missionaries. 

THURSDAY. 

After  the  devotional  services,  led  by  the 
Rev.  Irvin  M.  Muldrow,  a  colored  brother 
from  Cheraw,  S.  C. ,  some  miscellaneous  busi 
ness  was  arranged,  and  then  Dr.  Mutchmore 
reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Bills 
and  Overtures.  Among  the  matters  thus 
settled  were  the  following :  requests  for 
monthly  payments  of  ministers  and  teachers 
under  the  Boards  were  granted ;  seven  over¬ 
tures  for  a  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the 
stated  clerk  were  answered  in  the  negative; 
the  subject  of  young  people’s  societies  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  who  are  to  re¬ 
port  next  year ;  secretaries  of  the  Boards  and 
officers  of  the  General  Assembly  received  per¬ 
mission  to  become  stated  supplies  of  churches ; 
the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  changed  to 
the  second  Sabbath  of  January;  reduction  of 
the  assessments  for  the  Assembly  were  made 
a  special  order  for  Friday,  along  with  the 
proposal  for  biennial  or  triennial  meetings  of 
the  Assembly.  Action  was  also  taken  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  from  receiv¬ 
ing  the  students  of  Union  Seminary  under  its 
care  with  a  view  to  licensure.  The  text  of 
this  decision  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
paper.  To  govern  the  subsequent  procedure 
of  this  Assembly  it  was  resolved  that  secre¬ 
taries  of  Boards  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes 
each,  and  that  other  speeches  do  not  exceed 
five  minutes. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  report  relating  to 
Union  students.  Moderator  Booth  announced 
that  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  had  heard 
the  decision  of  the  superior  court  and  would 
obey  its  mandate. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Systematic  Beneficence.  Judge  Wm.  H. 
Jessup  of  Scranton,  Pa. ,  read  the  report  in 
place  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup.  The  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  endorsed  and  recom¬ 
mended  The  Assembly  Herald  to  all  the 
Presbyteries  and  churches,  and  appropriated 
$1,000  for  the  work  of  the  Committee.  An 
other  resolution  providing  for  the  apportion¬ 
ment  of  assessments  among  the  churches  upon 
the  basis  of  congregational  expenses  was  re¬ 
ferred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  and  report.  Praise  was  bestowed 
upon  the  plan  of  proportionate  giving  adopted 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  it  was 
commended  to  the  attention  of  other  Presby¬ 
teries  and  of  the  oburcbes.  Speeches  were 
made  on  the  report  by  Dr.  Jessup,  Dr.  Rufus 
S.  Green,  Dr.  Howard  A.  Johnston,  and  oth¬ 


ers.  The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted 
to  routine  business,  and  the  Assembly  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  again  at  two  o’clock,  a  half 
hour  earlier  than  usual. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  number  ’of 
members  on  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  young  people’s  Pieties,  was 
increased  to  eleven,  and  the  following  were 
named  as  its  members :  the  Rev.  David  R. 
Breed,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Maitlaud  Alexander, 
the  Rev.  W.  P.  S.  Bryan,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
L.  McEwan,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Barkley, 
the  Rev.  Loyal  L.  Graham,  D.  D  ,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler,  with  Elders  H.  T.  Nash, 
R.  H.  Ernst,  James  Yereance,  and  H.  M. 
Rossiter.  ^ 

The  Rev.  John  C.  MoClintock,  D.  D. ,  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publi¬ 
cation  and  Synday-school  Work.  It  was  rec¬ 
ommended  that  $200,000  be  raised  during  the 
enusing  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  Board, 
the  missionary  work  of  which  was  specially 
commended.  The  second  Sunday  of  June  was 
designated  as  Children’s  Day,  on  which  the 
work  of  Sabbath -school  missions  should  be 
specially  brought  to  public  attention.  The 
publication  department  was  requested  to 
bring  out  fresh  and  timely  books  for  addition 
to  Sabbath-school  libraries,  and  also  to  push 
forward  in  the  matter  of  periodicals.  The 
new  Hymnal,  specimen  pages  of  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners, 
was  also  a  subject  of  particular  commenda¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Elijah  R.  Craven,  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  spoke  in  explanation  of  its  methods  of 
work  and  of  the  division  of  the  net  profits  of 
the  business  depaitment  with  the  associated 
missionary  branch  of  the  Board.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  reasons  which  urged  the  Board 
to  the  step  of  purchasing  a  new  site  for  a 
larger  and  more  suitable  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  branches  of  the  work 
which  have  their  headquarters  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  was  followed  by  Judge  Robert  N. 
Willson,  who  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  new  Hymnal,  both  as  to  its 
contents  and  typography^  The  appearance  of 
the  book  certainly  bears  out  the  praise  which 
was  bestowed  upon  it. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  read  a  paper  in  defence 
of  the  report  on  the  federation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  churches,  dealing  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  feature  of  representation  in 
the  federal  council,  which  had  roused  partic¬ 
ular  criticism.  He  stated  that  the  plan  can¬ 
not  now  be  changed  without  entailing  recon 
sideration  on  the  part  of  other  bodies  and  re¬ 
newed  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  After  some  discussion  the  report 
was  recommited. 

The  report  on  Church  Unity,  read  last  week, 
was  accepted,  but  not  adopted.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  was  continued  and  directed  to  report  again 
next  year.  Applause  greeted  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Joseph  T.  Smith  that  he  had  reconsidered 
his  determination  to  resign  his  membership  in 
the  Committee  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  colleagues.  Elder  John  H.  Dey  of  West¬ 
chester  Presbytery  introduced  a  memorial 
touching  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  the 
worship  of  the  various  churches,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Church  Polity 
for  raport. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Boardman,  President  of 
Maryville  College,  presented  the  report  on  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection.  The  claims  of  the 
Board  and  the  beneficence  of  its  work  were 
ably  set  forth,  and  it  was  specially  commended 
to  the  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  churches.  It 
was  urged  upon  the  larger  Synods  that  they 
do  not  draw  a  larger  amount  from  the  Board 
than  they  contribute!  It  was  further  urged 
upon  individual  givers  that  they  send  their 
donations  through  the  Board,  even  if  intended 
for  a  particular  and  definite  church,  since 
such  guts  passsing  through  the  hands  of  the 
Board  were  assured  to  the  Church  in  per 
petuity,  and  were  incapable  of  alienation.  Dr. 
White  addessed  the  Assembly  in  his  genial 
manner,  and  set  forth  the  trials  and  triumphs 
of  his  misson.  Unfortunately  the  expiration 
of  the  time  limit  cut  short  his  speech.  Some 
earnest  words  on  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  uttered  by  the  Rev.  Wilson  D.  Sex¬ 
ton  of  Detroit. 

The  Assembly  when  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at 

The  Quarter-Centennial  Celebration 
of  the  Reunion  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
occurred  in  the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  the  Assembly  was  eitting  on  November 
12,  1869. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  at  eight  o’cloo  k 
twelve  Moderators  sat  down  to  dinner  to¬ 
gether,  and  from  their  midst  they  sent  a  tele 


gram  of  greeting  to  Dr.  George  P.  Hayes, 
who  was  Moderator  to  Saratoga  in  1884 .  Those 
who  were  here  present  and  who  occupied  the 

{)Iatform  later  in  the  evening,  were  the  fol- 
owing,  the  year  and  place  of  the  Moderator- 
ship  of  each  being  given :  Dr.  Henry  Addison 
Nelson,  of  the  New  School  Assembly  in  1867, 
at  Rochester,  N.  T. ;  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton, 
1878,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ;  Dr.  Henry  Harris 
Jessup,  1879,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  William 
M.  Paxton,  in  1880,  at  Madison,  Wis.  ;  Dr. 
Elijah  R.  Craven,  in  1885,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  ; 
Dr.  Jcseph  T.  Smith  in  1887,  at  Omaha,  Neb.  ; 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  in  1888,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  ;  Dr.  William  Charles  Roberts, 
in  1889,  at  New  York  City ;  Dr.  William  Eves 
Moore,  in  1890,  at  Saratgoga,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr. 
Willis  Green  Craig,  in  1893,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  in  18M.  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. ,  and  Dr.  Robert  Russell  Booth, 
the  present  incumbent. 

The  Third  Church  was  packed  long  before 
the  hour  of  meeting,  and  when  the  Modera¬ 
tors  filed  to  the  platform  there  was  scarcely 
standing  room  in  the  building.  An  overflow 
meeting  was  held  at  the  First  Church,  which 
was  addressed  by  the  same  speakers. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  presided  and  made  a  few 
introductory  remarks,  with  special  reference 
to  the  place  and  the  time.  Dr.  Nelson 
offered  a  tender  prayer,  mentioning  particu¬ 
larly  the  spirit  which  animated  the  Reunion 
days.  Dr.  Craven  read  an  appropriate  Scrip¬ 
ture  lesson,  and  Dr.  Thompson  announced  the 
hymn  to  which  the  reunited  Assemblies 
marched  into  the  same  building  twenty  five 
years  before,  “Blow  ye  the  trumpet  blow.” 
Dr  Mutchmore  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening,  with  his  accustomed  genial  manner, 
saying  that  he  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
three  of  the  specimen  jewels  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  first  speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton 
College,  whose  subject  was  The  Fundamental 
Doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
brilliant  discourse  was  delivered  without  the 
use  of  manuscript,  and  was  heard  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  and  attention.  He  said,  in  part, 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Church,  adding,  “We 
are  a  doctrinal  Church.”  The  division  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  and  New  Schools  was  based  on 
doctrinal  differences,  and  the  Reunion  was 
effected  on  a  doctrinal  basis.  Negotiations 
were  bad  which  were  intended  to  make  Re¬ 
union  safe,  and  some  of  us,  he  said,  remember 
the  Smith-Gurley  amendment  to  a  certain 
paper.  When  the  Reunion  came,  however,  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  Standards,  pure  and 
simple.  But  there  was  also  an  unwritten  un¬ 
derstanding  by  which  the  Church  is  bound  to 
remain  because  it  implied  a  moral  obligation 
to  observe  the  implied  stipulations.  We  have 
stayed  together  on  this  basis,  he  exclaimed, 
and  we  mean  to  stay  together.  No  heresy 
case  has  come  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly 
which  touches  any  of  the  matters  thus  covered 
by  the  differences  between  Old  and  New 
School,  and  if  such  a  case  should  arise,  the 
basis  ot  the  decision  is  certain. 

But  differences  still  exist.  Princeton,  Union, 
and  Auburn  are  still  alive.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  effort  at  revision  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  to  make  it  broad  enough  to  cover  all, 
and  it  was  said  that  three  courses  were  open : 
to  write  up  the  Confession  and  make  it  large ; 
to  write  it  down  to  a  few  articles  and  make 
it  small ;  or,  to  leave  it  untouched.  As  it  is, 
be  said,  we  have  a  living  Church  with  a  fixed 
creed.  In  that  creed  we  have  generic  Calvin¬ 
ism  instead  of  specific  Calvinism,  and  it  points 
to  a  “greater”  Presbyterianism.  Some  say 
that  the  Church  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
long  creed  in  order  that  it  may  preserve  Cal 
vinum.  But  it  was  asserted  that  it  is  rather 
in  order  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  may 
present  and  inculcate  a  completed  and  articu 
fated  system  of  truth  from  which  the  people 
may  derive  the  fullest  amount  of  comfort.  In 
presenting  a  complete  statement  of  truth  we 
differ  from  Methodists  and  Lutherans,  but  we 
all  agree  at  more  points  than  those  at  which 
we  differ.  The  service  rendered  by  our  Church 
is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  preserved  an  organic 
body  of  truth. 

He  said  that  he  could  understand  a  general 
feeling  against  doctrinal  preaching,  but  the 
fact  remained  that  the  doctrinal  basis  had  not 
been  affected  by  current  discussions,  and  that 
doctrine  should  be  preached  in  its  relations  to 
topics  current  in  the  world  of  life.  Calvinism 
should  be  proclaimed  and  defended  because 
loss  of  faith  in  Calvinism  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  faith  in  evangelical  Christianity  itself. 

The  great  debate  of  the  day  is  not  between 
Christians,  but  between  those  who  believe  in 
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«Taagelloal  Christianity  and  those  who  do  not. 
This  contest  is  upon  us,  and  it  will  continue 
for  years.  In  it  the  Presbyterian  Church 
must  bear  its  part,  and  thus  do  great  service 
to  the  world. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  objective  norm  of  truth, 
asserting  also  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  large 
body  of  doctrine.  But  we  can  minimize  the 
svstem  to  a  few  doctrines  only  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Paul  was  merely  a  great  meta¬ 
physician,  and  that  the  Gospel  can  be  reduced 
to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  Gospel  of 
ethical  philos^hy  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  its  insistence  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

What,  then,  is  fundamental?  Those  doc¬ 
trines  which  are  fundamental  to  Calvinism  are 
essential  to  Christianity.  First  and  foremost 
of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  because 
what  is  thought  of  the  Bible  is  normative  of 
what  is  believed  as  to  its  teachings.  This 
question  the  Church  must  assume,  and  yet 
debate  econcerning  it  will  go  on.  We  cannot 
arrest  thought,  he  exclaimed,  by  throwing  the 
Confession  of  Faith  across  its  path.  We  are  at 
a  point  where  the  Church  is  confronted  with 
questions  more  important  than  any  at  any 
previous  time. 

If  the  Bible  is  an  evolution,  it  is  without 
authority,  because  it  includes  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  something  impossible  on 
naturalistic  principles.  But  at  the  lowest 
terms,  including  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
alone,  we  have  the  Gospel— a  Gospel  simple, 
it  is  true,  and  of  small  dogmatic  area,  but 
still  the  Gospel.  We  need  more,  and  we  have 
it  in  the  Bible,  which  is  a  supernatural  record 
of  a  supernatural  fact.  1  ask,  be  continued, 
nothing  about  inerrancy  of  autographs  and 
ssible  mistakes  in  them.  It  is  enough  to 
lieve  that  the  Bible  is  the  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  It  is  unwise  to  burden 
men’s  consciences  with  anything  further  than 
this.  'The  question  is  under  discussion,  and 
and  the  outcome  will  be  one  that  will  furnish 
the  most  powerful  argument  for  plenary  in 
spiration  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
will  not  do  to  defend  the  Bible  with  clap-trap 
arguments ;  they  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  history,  of  inspiration,  of 
criticism  alone,  but  of  all  of  them  together. 
An  earnest  plea  followed  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  as  to  the  Bible,  not  in  the  old 
methods  of  the  “I  shall”  and  the  “I  will,”  but 
in  accordance  with  the  searching  inquiry  of 
modern  days.  The  speaker  also  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  all  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  range  of  the 
discussion  and  opinions  touching  it,  closing 
with  the  statement  that  the  theology  of  the 
coming  age  might  be  called  Calvinism,  or  it 
might  be  called  Augustianism,  but  that  it 
would  be  Paulinism. 

The  adddress  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of 
applause,  and  when  it  subsided  Dr.  Hutch 
more  introduced  Dr.  Henry  M.  Booth,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  who 
spoke  on  the  Influence  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Other  Denominations.  The  full 
text  of  this  admirable  address  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 

The  flnal  address  of  the  evening  was  made 
by  Dr.  Win.  H.  Roberts,  the  Stated  Clerk,  on 
the  Growth  and  Future  of  the  United  Church. 
He  spoke  of  Reunion  as  an  event  of  a  signifl- 
<‘ance  unequalled  in  American  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  division  of  1837,  he  concluded, 
grew  out  of  practical,  not  doctrinal  differ¬ 
ences,  and  the  first  step  toward  reunion  was 
said  to  have  been  taken  when  the  New  School 
Committee  on  Home  Missions  was  established. 
He  summarized  the  statistics  of  the  Church 
since  Reunion,  showing  its  marvellous  growth, 
and  bestowing  unstinted  praise  upon  the 
Women’s  Boards,  which  have  so  nobly  co¬ 
operated  in  the  Church’s  missionary  work. 
He  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Reunion 
Memorial  Fund  of  a  million  dollars  to  raise 
the  debts  of  the  Boards,  upon  which  the 
Assembly  afterwards  took  action.  He  held 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  be  pre¬ 
served  at  all  hazards ;  that  the  Word  of  God 
must  be  maintained  as  the  undebatable  and 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  he  dwelt 
on  the  unifying  power  of  a  system  of  sound 
words  of  doctrine.  He  urged  also  increased 
loyalty  to  the  Preehyterian  Church,  its  polity 
and  its  beliefs. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Moderator  Booth 
called  upon  all  those  who  were  present  at  the 
Assembly  of  1870  to  rise.  To  this  invitation 
about  twenty  responded.  After  singing  the 
Doxology  the  audience  was  dismissed  with  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  Dr.  Moore,  the 
Permanent  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


FRIDAY. 

The  first  business  of  the  morning  was  on  a 
series  of  resolutions  touching  the  proposal  for 
^  million  dollar  Reunion  Memorial  Fund, 
which  was  to  be  used  to  liquidate  the  debts 
of  the  Boards  and  to  be  apportioned  among 
them  for  their  regular  work.  The  proposal 
was  adopted,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five 
will  be  named  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Dr. 
William  H.  Roberts  was  asked  to  act  as  Treas¬ 
urer,  and  acknowledgments  are  to  be  made 
through  the  columns  of  The  Assembly  Herald. 
In  the  same  paper  the  address  of  Dr.  Roberts 
is  to  be  published  in  full  as  a  supplement. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Temperance,  the  Rev.  Ezra  B. 
Newcomb  of  Indiana,  Chairman.  The  re- 
affirmation  of  the  deliverances  of  other  Assem¬ 
blies  for  more  than  eighty  years  was  recom¬ 
mended,  together  with  a  resolution  endorsing 
total  abstinence  and  the  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  was  also  urged  that  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
teihperate  men  to  office.  In  support  of  the  re¬ 
port  Elder  George  Irwin  read  a  paper  which 
the  Committee  was  afterward  ordered  to  print 
and  circulate.  The  subjects  which  brought 
out  most  discussion  were  the  use  of  unfer- 
niented  wine  at  communion,  and  an  injunc 
tion  to  all  Presbyterians  to  use  their  votes  and 
influence  against  the  licensing  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  final  action  on  the  former  of 
these  subjects  was  couched  in  the  following 
words,  or  their  equivalent:  “The  use  of  the 
unfermented  fruit  of  the  vine  fulfills  all  the 
conditions  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  ” 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  was  called  forth 
by  the  answer  m^de  by  the  Committee  on 
Polity  to  the  question.  What  is  a  vacant 
Church?  The  reply  was  that  “every  church 
and  congregation  is  vacant  which  has  not  a 
pastor  duly  installed  by  Presbytery.”  The 
answer  was  finally  adopted. 

Just  at  recess  apian  of  apportionment  of  the 
contributions  of  the  churches  to  the  Boards 
was  adopted.  It  provided  for  giving  38  per 
cent,  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  31  per 
cent,  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  6  per  cent,  to 
each  of  the  other  Boards.  If  three  millions 


are  given  in  all,  the 

Boards  will 

receive  as 

follows : 

18M-.5 

1895-8 

Home  Mi».-<ion8 

!«1,000 

990.000 

Foreign 

8X8.011(1 

930.000 

Cburcn  Erection 

109,000 

180,000 

Sunday  School  Work 

186,000 

180.000 

Freedmen 

187,000 

180,000 

Education 

107.000 

180,000 

Ministerial  Relief 

222,(X» 

180.000 

Aid  for  Collies 

110,000 

180.000 

At  the  afternoon  session,  on  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Home  Missions,  it  was  decided 

that  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
Assembly’s  session  be  designated  as  the  time 
for  the  popular  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Board 
in  the-interest  of  Home  Missions.  It  was  also 
decided  to  commission  women,  other  than 
teachers,  for  missionary  work  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  South  and  elsewhere  as  need  is 
felt.  In  view  of  the  Anniversary  Reunion 
Fund,  it  was  recommended  that  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  July  be  made  a  day  for  special  efforts 
in  this  direction. 

The  matter  of  biennial  or  triennial  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  came  up  on  an  overture  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna.  The  discus¬ 
sion  was  spirited,  but  the  memorialists  were 
defeated.  The  decisive  argument  seemed  to 
be  that  of  the  brother  who  represented  that 
the  agitation  in  favor  of  this  measure  was  in¬ 
spired  by  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  General 
Assembly,  and  by  the  “plea  for  peace  and 
work things  that  will  be  more  readily 
gained,  it  was  urged,  by  settlement  of  burn¬ 
ing  (]|ue8tions  than  by  their  suppression.  The 
missionary  interests  of  the  Church  were  also 
urged  as  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system.  The  prayer  for  overtures  to 
be  sent  to  the  Assembly  was,  at  all  events, 
denied. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to 
fraternal  greetings  by  delegates  from  other 
bodies.  The  delegation  from  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  consisted  of  Prof.  W.  G. 
Moorehead,  D.D. ,  of  Xenia,  O.,  the  Rev.  John 
A.  MoNaugher,  D.D.,  of  Allegheny,  and  Dr. 
Wallace,  the  Statistical  Clerk  of  the  United 


Presbyterian  Assembly,  all  of  whom  addressed 
the  Assembly.  They  were  accompanied  also 
by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Taggart,  Elder  William 
Meeljr  of  New  York,  and  W.  B.  Gillespie  of 
Cincinnati.  The  Rev.  Francesco  Rostan  spoke 
on  behalf  of  the  Waldensian  Church  of  Italy 
in  remarkably  idiomatic  and  correct  English. 
Dr.  John  A.  Peters  represented  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States ;  Dr.  William  T.  Sabine  of  New  York 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Dr.  George  Mathews,  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretray,  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the 
Presbyterian  system.  In  appropriate  language 
the  Moderator  replied  to  the  delegates  amidst 
close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Adjournment  followed  after  prayer 
by  one  of  the  visiting  delegates  and  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  hymn,  “The  Lord  my  Shepherd  is.” 

SATURDAY. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  first  half 
hour  were  conducted  by  Dr.  John  C.  Rankin 
of  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.  After  the  reading 
of  the  Minutes  the  Moderator  announced  the 
selection  of  Dr.  William  L.  McEwan  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  of  twenty  five  charged 
with  the  labor  of  raising  the  million  dollar 
anniversary  Reunion  Fund  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Boards  of  the  Church,  liquidating  their 
debts  and  extending  their  work.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  reported,  recom¬ 
mending  those  who  were  so  minded  to  attend 
the  commemoration  of  the  ordination  of 
John  Boyd  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  ordained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Sates.  The 
Stated  Clerk  intervened  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  statement  be  modified  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  evidence  has  been  discovered  which 
goes  to  show  that  Jedidiah  Andrews  was  or¬ 
dained  in  1701  by  Francis  Mackenzie  and  oth- 
es,  making  his  the  first  in  point  of  time. 
Overtures  on  Sabbath  desecration,  on  dancing, 
and  on  several  minor  matters,  were  also  an¬ 
swered  or  disposed  of  by  the  formula  of  “no 
answer  ”  In  announcing  the  conclusion  of 
the  Committee’s  labors.  Dr.  Mutchmore,  the 
Chairman,  said  that  he  would  be  “glad  if  the 
Assembly  would  take  home  good  impressions 
of  this  Committee.  ” 

The  Committee  of  Canvass  of  the  answers  of 
Presbyteries  to  the  overture  on  “differences  be¬ 
tween  judicatories”  (Minutes  of  Assembly. 
1894,  p.  163  4)  concerning  grievances  between 
judicatories  of  like  grade,  reported  that  123 
Presbyteries  had  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  that  the  proposed  changes  had  been 
adopted  by  the  constitutional  majority.  The 
Assembly  then  took  the  action  necessary  to 
oomplete  "the  matter.  On  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  Finance  the  salary  of  the 
Permanent  Clerk,  Dr.  William  E.  Moore,  was 
fixed  at  $500  instead  of  $1,000,  as  requested. 

A  supplementary  report  on  The  Assembly 
Herald  was  presented,  recommending  its  con¬ 
tinuance  under  the  unpaid,  joint  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Hubbard  and  Dr. 
Rufus  S.  Green.  The  Boards  were  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  deficit,  should  one  occur,  and 
among  them  the  surplus  was  directed  to  be 
divided  at  some  future  time  according  to  the 
percentages  fixed  by  the  Assembly  on  Friday. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  issue  be  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies,  and  that  the  paper 
be  sent  to  elders  and  ministers  who  do  not 
subscribe.  An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  in 
the  statistical  tables  of  the  Minutes  an  extra 
column  indicating  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

I  On  this  flnal  action  was  deferred  till  Monday. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Theological 
Seminaries,  read  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Monfort  of 
Cincinnati,  was  prefaced  by  the  statement 
that  no  questions  of  controversy  had  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly,  and  that  no  votes  were  re¬ 
corded  which  were  not  unanimous.  The  re 
port  gave  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  various 
institutions,  noting  changes  and  additions  to 
faculties  and  directories,  and  giving  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  information  in  relation  to  each. 
Elections  were  in  every  case  approved  or 
passed  over  in  silence  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  arrangement  of  1870.  The  only  dis- 
Continut^  OM  pagt  27. 
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The  Observer  gives  these  partciulars  of  the 
Third  Church,  Pittsburgh,  where  the  Assem¬ 
bly  is  now  convened : 

The  Third  Church  grew  out  of  the  First 
Church  in  1833.  It  was  born  of  revival  and 
none  did  more  to  effect  its  organization  than 
Dr.  Francis  Herron,  then  pastor  of  the  mother 
church.  It  was  at  first  located  on  Third  and 
Ferry  Streets.  This  building  was  remarkable 
as  having  espcaped  the  flames  of  the  great 
Pittsburgh  fire  of  184  .  In  October,  1863, 
however,  it  at  last  succumbed  to  the  same 
enemy,  and  in  1868  the  present  fine  building 
was  dedicated  on  Sixth  Avenue  between  Smith- 
field  and  Grant  Streets.  The  church  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  its  tower  and  been  refrescoed 
and  repainted.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
David  H.  Riddle,  D.  D. ,  well  known  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  next  was 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Kendall,  afterwards 
for  so  long  the  Nestor  of  our  Home  Missions 
work.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  followed  in  1862, 
and  it  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  old 
church  burned  and  the  new  one  was  built, 
though  it  was  not  dedicated  till  1868,  when 
Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  was  pastor.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  fact  that  in  this  service  all  who  had  been 
pastors  took  part.  Dr.  Riddle  gave  the  his¬ 
torical  discourse;  Dr.  Kendall  made  the  dedi¬ 
catory  pr^er,  and  Dr.  Johnson  preached  the 
sermon.  The  Rev.  John  W.  DeWitt,  D.  D. ,  was 
called  in  1876,  but  before  his  installation  he 
accepted  a  call  to  other  work.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Kellogg  followed  in  1878,  but  bis  stay  also 
was  short.  He  was  "soon  called  to  the  Chair 
of  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  began  work 
in  1878,  but  went  elsewhere  in  1882.  Dr.  £. 
P.  Cowan  was  next  pastor  from  1:^82  until  he 
resided  two  years  ago  to  act  as  Secretary  of 
the  Freedmen’s  Board. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev.  William  L. 
McEwan,  D.  D. ,  who  refused  a  first  call,  but 
on  receiving  a  second  afterwards  repented  and 
went.  He  is  a  young  man.  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  sprang  from  Kentucky  soil.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Centre  College  and  Princeton 
Semianry,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ebene^ei  in  1884,  and  ordained  by  that  of 
Carlisle  in  1855,  was  assistant  pastor  of  Dr. 
Nixon  in  the  Central  Church,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  one  year,  and  then  pastor  of  the  Rod¬ 
ney  street  Church,  a  child  of  the  Central,  for 
seven  years.  He  was  called  to  this  city  last 
year  from  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  He  received 
his  D.  D.  degree  from  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  An  assistant  pastor  has  re¬ 
cently  been  chosen,  Mr.  George  Juoplin,  who 
did  excellent  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Omaha  some 
years  since.  He  it  was  who  secured  the  com¬ 
modious  building  held  by  the  Association  in 
that  city,  and  helped  largely  to  give  its  pre¬ 
sent  standing  there.  He  was  called  here  as  an 
elder  from  Hollidaysburgh.  The  church  is 
centrally  located  and  will  hold  fifteen  hundred 
people. 

It  was  in  the  Third  Church  the  Assembly 
met  in  1836  when  the  disruption  was  brought 
about,  though  it  was  not  final  until  a  year 
later.  In  this  same  church  the  New  School 
Assembly  met  on  November  11,  1869,  while  the 
Old  School  Assembly  was  gathered  in  the 
First  Church,  and  there  was  consummated  on 
the  following  day  the  Reunion  that  has  since 
proved  such  a  force  in  carrying  forward  the 
Lord’s  work  along  Presbyterian  lines. 


The  Presbyterian  Messenger  prints  a  portrait 
of  the  very  handsome  and  saintly  face  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Herron,  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Pittsburgh  for  half  a  century,  be¬ 
ginning  about  1811.  He  was  greatly  in  favoc 
of  revivals,  and  zealously  promoted  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Third  Church,  where  the  Assembly 
is  now  in  session.  The  same  paper  has  this 
paragraph  on  quite  another  matter : 

Some  one  has  sent  us  a  marked  copy  of  the 
Daily  Local  News,  printed  at  Huntingdon. 
Pa.,  containing  ^n  article  entitled,  “Dancing 
is  no  Sin.  ”  This  article  starts  out  by  saying, 
“The  Allegheny  Presbytery  has  placed  itself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  theory  that  dancing 
is  a  sin.”  It  goes  on  to  say,  “Dr.  R.  N. 
Means  of  Pine  Creek  Church,  who  was  ex¬ 
pelled  b^  his  pastor  for  signing  a  liquor  license 
application,  was  reinstated  by  the  Presbytery.” 
If  the  article  stopped  here  it  would  need  no 
answer,  inasmuch  as  the  Standards  of  the 


Presbyterian  Church  have  never  declared  that 
dancing  is  a  sin,  per  se,  and  any  one  who 
knows  anything  at  all  about  churcb  polity 
knows  that  a  pastor  has  no  ri^t  to  expel  any 
member  from  bis  church.  But,  when  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  “Wo  are  perfectly 
amazed  at  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery ;  the 
saloon  and  dancing  are  unquestionably  the 
most  dangerous  foes  the  Church  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  to  day,  the  Allegheny  Presbytery 
has  decided  that  they  are  both  right  and  harm¬ 
less,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  right  for  Chris¬ 
tians  to  engage  in  either  of  them  if  they  wish 
to  do  so,”  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  an  article 
subscribed  “Presbyterian,”  we  need  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer.  The  Statement  that  Alle- 
gheney  Presbytery  has  decided  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  right  and  harmless  for  Christians  to 
engage  in  the  saloon  business,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  dancing,  is  an  unmitigated  falsehood,  and 
we  would  remind  “Presbyterian”  that  it  is 
just  as  important  to  observe  the  Ninth  Com¬ 
mandment  as  to  abstain  from  other  forms  of 
evil.  The  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  was  in  strict  accord  with  our  Standard 
and  the  deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  these  subjects. 


The  Examiner  has  this  hearty  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  great  work  done  by  our  Church  in 
Siam  ; 

Siam  is  the  field  just  now  under  especial 
study  by  the  Presbyterians  during  this  month 
of  May,  and  one  of  their  missionaries,  writing 
from  Petchaburee  in  Siam  gives  a  fair,  dis- 
assionate  contrast  between  Buddhism  at  its 
est  in  Siam  and  Christianity  as  it  averages 
among  ourselves.  He  declares  that  after 
fifty  years  of  missions  in  Siam  Christianity 
has  done  more  to  uplift  the  people  than  cen¬ 
turies  of  Buddhism.  The  Buddhist  scriptures, 
four  times  as  large  as  our  Bible,  have  never 
been  translated ;  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
priests,  “that  Noble  Order  of  the  Yellow 
Robe,”  live  in  idleness  and  feed  upon  the 
people.  Unintelligible  and  unprofitable  ser¬ 
vices  are  held  by  them.  Some  of  the  Buddhist 
precepts,  Mr.  McClure  writes,  are  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  approximate  those  of  our  religion, 
but  Buddhism  offers  no  power  to  keep  these 
pre^'epts.  Instead,  it  gives  the  fatal  doctrine 
of  self-improvement.  Twice  twelve  centuries 
have  not  lifted  Siam’s  darkness.  Ignorance, 
superstition,  hopelessness,  and  cruelty  are 
rampant.  But  in  contrast  with  this  is  the 
splendid  success  of  the  Presbyterian  mission 
in  Siam.  The  Siam  Presbytery  is  commonly 
called  “The  Banner  Presbytery”  of  the  de- 
nomiuatiom  In  lower  Siam  improvements  of  a 
material  sort  have  been  fostered,  and  yet  more 
striking  success  has  come  in  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters.  And  up  among  the  Laos  there  has  been 
a  work  not  unlike  that  among  the  Karens  in 
our  mission  in  Burma.  Indeed,  the  Rev.  Wal 
ter  Bushneli  and  others  of  our  missionaries 
have  journeyed  among  the  Laos  only  to  find 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Karen  work.  We 
Baptists  have  no  missions  among  the  Siamese. 

.  .  .  Take  it  all  in  all,  if  a  true  story  is  told 
of  Christianity  in  comparison  with  other 
faiths,  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  infinitely  superior; 
so  one  may  have  no  timid  dread  of  investiga¬ 
tions. 


The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  indulges  in 
this  line  of  remark— a  line  which  has  not  thus 
far  emerged  in  excess  in  the  reports  and 
speeches  of  the  present  Assembly; 

“Along  that  line,”  and  “on  these  lines,”  and 
the  various  other  wordy  combinations  into 
which  the  “lines”  are  stretched  and  twisted, 
often  becomes  a  confusing  network  to  hearers 
of  lectures  and  sermons  and  “talks.”  A  min¬ 
ister  in  one  short  discourse  said  “on  that 
line.”  “this  line,”  “these  lines,”  “other  lines,” 
“religious  lines,"  “skeptical  lines,”  “educa¬ 
tional  lines,”  “literary  lines,"  “Sunday-school 
lines,”  “doubtful  lines,”  and  “worldly  lines,” 
repeating  the  word  line,  in  the  singular  or 
plural,  with  or  without  a  preposition  or  adjec¬ 
tive  prefixed,  not  less  than  twenty-seven 
times  in  thirty  minutes.  Especially  prone  are 
debaters  and  other  speech-makers  in  General 
Assemblies  and  conferences  to  revel  in  repeti¬ 
tions  of  this  hackneyed  and  doubtful  form  of 
speech.  None  of  us  object  to  receiving  “a  few 
lines,"  or  having  a  few  preached  at  us,  but 
they  may  grow  so  numerous  as  to  become  irk¬ 
some  and  confusing,  and  after  all  there  are 
several  words  in  the  language  that  sounds  as 
well  and  are  as  pregnant  in  meaning  as  the 
word  “line." 


The  Christian  Advocate,  commenting  on  the 
Mission  of  Memorial  Day,  speaks  of  it  as  first 
a  day  of  commemoration,  but  finds  that  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  heroic  dead  is  not 
the  only  use  of  the  day : 

The  greater  mission  of  Memorial  Day,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  inculcation  of  patriotism.  With¬ 
out  advocating  the  slightest  diminution  of 
zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  day,  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
Memorial  Day  presents  an  unusual  occasion  for 
the  development  of  the  highest  and  purest 
patriotism.  The  Memorial  Day  orator  need 
not  ignore  nor  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
services  of  our  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  but  he 
should  not  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  for  exercising  that  eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty  for 
the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  our  national 
life. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  come  upon  times  of 
political  vagaries  that  are  inimical  to  our 
welfare,  and  the  public  mind  needs  enlighten¬ 
ment.  There  is  much  of  corruption  and  collu¬ 
sion  among  public  oflSoe-'holders,  as  has  been 
abundantly  disclosed  by  recent  investigations, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  fortified  for  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle  for  political  punty  and  honor. 
There  are  enemies  of  various  sorts— sappers 
and  miners— whose  secret  labors  are  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  advantageous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  they  and  their  infamous 
work  should  be  made  known  to  the  people. 

Memorial  Day,  then,  presents  a  peculiar 
opportunity  for  rendering  the  highest  service 
to  the  nation,  the  instilling  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people— and  especially  of  the  youth,  to 
whom  the  war  is  not  even  a  memory,  but  a 
tradition— such  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  as 
will  bring  about  netter  citizenship,  a  purer 
ballot,  greater  fidelity  in  the  civil  service,  a 
more  loyal  devotion  to  the  fiag,  a  higher 
regard  for  our  free  institutions,  and  broader 
sympathy  for  universal  humanity. 


The  Outlook  thus  puts  “the  true  inwardness 
of  the  difference  between  the  Committee  and 
the  Seminary  Boards” : 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  present  difference 
were  only  a  fresh  exhibition  of  the  struggle 
between  the  centralizing  and  decentralising 
tendency,  which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
consolidated  churches,  just  as  in  the  consoli¬ 
dated  States  of  our  nation.  This  was  exhibited 
in  the  recent  doctrinal  controversy.  A  doc¬ 
trine  not  plainly  laid  down  in  the  Confession, 
viz :  the  inerrancy  of  the  inspired  Scriptures, 
requires  to  be  adopted  by  the  Presbyteries  be¬ 
fore  it  can  take  its  place  among  the  author¬ 
ized  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  but,  without 
waiting  for  this  constitutional  process,  the 
Assembly  published  it  as  authoritative,  and 
warned  all  dissenters  out  of  the  pulpit.  In 
the  present  case  it  is  a  similar  issue :  control 
by  the  Assembly  versus  control  by  the  local 
^ards  of  the  seminaries.  The  Boards  which 
can  point  to  an  unimpeached  record  of  loyal 
orthodoxy  see  no  reason  why  matters  should 
not  be  left  in  their  hands  as  hitherto.  Prince¬ 
ton  dilates  upon  her  perfect  safeguards,  and 
declares  a  change  “  unnecessary  and  unwise. " 
These  corporations,  with  their  history  and 
traditions,  and  in  consciousness  of  full  com¬ 
petency  to  live  up  to  them,  naturally  object 
to  transfer  any  share  of  right  to  a  body  claim¬ 
ing  supreme  control.  If  this  should  be  done, 
the  burden  of  proof,  as  Dr.  White  insists,  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  Committee  to  show  it. 

And  so,  i*  seems,  this  question,  so  pertina¬ 
ciously  argued  before  successive  Assemblies, 
is  only  an  ecclesiastical  phase  of  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  and  perennially  American  question, 
which  dates  from  1787,  between  State  Righto 
and  Federalism,  between  Home  Role  and  Cen¬ 
tralized  Government. 

The  Independent  holds  that  too  much  in¬ 
terference  by  the  General  Assembly  with  the 
conduct  of  its  theological  seminaries  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  Church  : 

As  there  are  different  schools  of  thought 
comprehended  in  the  Assembly,  there  should 
be  room  for  theological  seminaries  of  different 
types.  .  .  .  Nearly  three  hundred  directors 
and  trustees  have  expressed  opinions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  Assembly’s  action.  Some  weight 
is  surely  due  to  this  deliberate  judgment.  It 
is  not  at  the  bottom  a  question  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy.  .  .  .  So  far  as  sound  teach¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  be  more  certainly  secured  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  than  under  the  present  system. 
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The  Forty  Days:  From  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  until  the  Ascension. 

XLV.— THE  RESURRECTION  MORNING. 
Matt,  xxviii.  1-1.5 ;  Mark  xvi.  1-11 ;  Luke  xxiv. 

1-12;  John  xx.  118. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  June  0th- 
The  Walk  to  Emhaus,  Luke  xxiv.  18  82,  will 
be  found  in  next  week’s  lesson.  Golden 
Text  — Luke  xxiv.  82.  To-day’s  lesson  covers 
that  of  June  2nd,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus, 
Mark  xvi.  1-8.  Golden  Text.— Luke  xxiv,  84.] 

Golden  Text.— He  is  not  here;  for  He  is 
risen,  even  as  He  said. — Matt,  xxviii.  6a. 

When  the  body  of  Jesus  was  laid  in  the 
tomb,  not  only  Christ,  but  Christianity  seemed 
dead.  The  disciples  had  given  up  all  for  lost 
so  far  as  this  world  was  concerned.  Love  for 
their  Lord  remained,  but  faith  and  hope  were 
dead.  They  had  absolutely  no  expectation  of 
seeing  Him  again  in  this  world.  Yet  a  few 
weeks  later,  as  we  learn  from  the  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Acts,  they  were  braver,  more  faith¬ 
ful  than  ever,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  Christ’s  work  and  a  boldness  in 
carrying  out  his  plans  which  they  had  never 
bad  before.  What  could  have  brought  about 
this  change  except  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead? 

Love  had  found  its  supreme  manifestation 
in  death ;  it  was  now  to  have  its  fruition  in 
the  triumph  over  death— the  resurrection. 
This,  though  in  a  physical  sense  a  miracle, 
was  yet  the  working  out  of  an  essential  law. 
Death  can  have  no  dominion  over  love,  be¬ 
cause  love  is  life.  Even  in  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  we  know  this ;  in  Christ  we  see  it  su¬ 
premely  manifest.  Death  has  no  dominion 
over  Him,  because  He,  being  perfect  Love,  is 
essential  Life.  His  resurrection  was  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  same  law  by  which  He  gave  Him¬ 
self  for  us. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
the  Sabbath,  that  Sunday  which  Christians 
love  to  commemorate  as  Easter  Day,  that 
Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  tomb,  where,  on 
the  Friday  evening  previous,  she  bad  seen  her 
Lord’s  body  laid  away.  We  know  from  Mark 
(xvi.  1)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  55-xxiv.  1)  that  she 
did  not  come  alone,  as  would,  indeed,  not 
have  been  fitting  at  that  early  morning  hour, 
“while  it  was  yet  dark”  (John  xx.  1).  These 
friends  of  Jesus  were  bringing  the  spices  and 
ointments  they  bud  prepared,  that  His  rest  in 
the  tomb  might  be  the  more  seemly;  they  bad 
no  thought  of  His  rising.  But  as  they  went, 
a  sudden  difficulty  assailed  them :  who  would 
roll  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  tomb? 
(Mark  xvi.  8).  They  did  not  know  that  at  an 
earlier  hour  even  than  this  there  bad  been  an 
earthquake,  the  stone  had  been  rolled  away, 
and  the  watch,  terrified,  had  forsaken  their 
poet  and  fied  into  the  city  (Mark  xviii.  2-4, 
11). 

Probably  Mary  Magdalene’s  eager  love  led 
her,  as  the  little  company  drew  near  the  place. 


to  outrun  the  slower  paoe  of  the  elder  women, 
so  that  she  arrived  alone  at  the  door  of  the 
tomb.  To  her  consternation,  she  found  it 
open,  the  stone  lifted  out  of  the  tomb,  into 
the  opening  of  which  it  had  been  fitted  (John 
XX.  1).  Her  first  and  most  natural  thought 
was  to  hasten  to  the  disciples  with  the  dreadful 
news  that  the  Lord’s  tomb  bad  been  violated. 
“She  runneth,  therefore,”  by  the  most  direct 
way,  to  the  lodgings  of  Peter  and  John,  proba¬ 
bly  in  another  part  of  the  city  from  that 
whence  she  and  the  women  had  come.  John 
and  Peter  were  of  all  the  eleven  the  two  to 
whom  she  would  most  naturally  turn  in  such  a 
catastrophe  as  she  supposed  had  taken  place, 
but  it  is  very  impressive  that  John,  who  knew 
of  Peter’s  fall,  was  still  in  fellowship  with 
him.  What  marvellous  forbearance  and  charity 
had  been  developed  in  him  by  his  supreme 
grief  I  So  we  shall  find  also  that  all  the  ten 
had  patience  with  Thomas  in  his  doubt  (next 
lesson).  How  far  the  Christian  Church  of  to¬ 
day  is  from  imitating  their  example! 

John  remembered  always  bow  “Peter  there 
fore  went  forth,  and  the  other  disciple,  and 
they  were  coming  toward  the  tomb,  but  they 
began  to  run”  (verses  8,  4),  their  excitement 
and  agitation  gaining  upon  them  as  they 
went,  and  how  he  himself,  the  younger  and 
more  active  of  the  two,  “ran  on  more  quickly 
than  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  tomb.”  It 
was  not  yet  faith,  but  dread  and  dismay  that 
winged  their  footsteps. 

Meanwhile  the  other  woman  had  gone  on  to 
the  sepulchre  (Mark  xvi.  4-8),  and  looking 
into  the  tomb,  they  saw  an  angel  who  told 
them  that  Jesus  was  arisen  from  the  dead  and 
that  they  must  go  and  tell  His  disciples  and 
Peter — adding  bis  name  doubtless  lest  he 
should  think  himself  excluded  from  the  invi¬ 
tation  by  his  denial  of  bis  Lord— that  He  was 
going  before  them  into  Galilee  and  they  must 
join  Him  there.  Full  of  a  joy  that  was  half 
terror,  they  hastened  from  the  sepulchre,  not 
meeting  John  and  Peter,  running  probably  to 
toward  the  sepulchre  by  another  road. 

The  difference  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
men  is  marked  by  their  conduct  there.  John, 
“  bending  forward”  at  the  opening'of  the  tomb, 
’'sees  the  linen  cloths  lying,”  and  stands  still; 
putting  together  what  he  now  sees,  with 
many  well  remembered  but  half  understood 
words  of  His  Lord  ;  perhaps  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  this  new  evidence  that  be  is  parted 
from  the  Master  whom  be  loves  (John  xx. , 
5,  6).  But  Simon  Peter,  coming  up  a  moment 
later,  makes  no  pause  for  retrospect  or  grief, 
but  enters  precipitately  into  the*  tomb,  just 
as,  later,  he  plunges  into  the  water  to  go  to 
meet  the  Lord,  the  moment  he  learns  that  it 
is  He  (xxi.  7). 

In  the  tomb  Peter  looks  with  a  more  intent 
gaze  than  that  of  John,  and  therefore  not 
merely  “beholds  the  linen  cloths  lying,”  but 
also  is  able  to  distinguish  that  “the  napkin 
that  was  upon  His  head”  is  rolled  up  and  laid 
away  in  a  place  by  itself  (xx.  7),  a  sure  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  removal  of  the  Lord’s  body  had 
taken  place  without  confusion  or  haste.  Had 
the  body  been  stolen,  the  grave  clothes  would 
not  have  been  left  behind,  certainly  not  in 
this  orderly  manner. 

It  may  very  probably  have  been  in  response 
to  an  exclamation  or  a  call  of  Peter  that  John 
then  went  into  the  tomb  (verse  8).  And  what 
he  saw  there  poured  a  sudden  fiood  of  illumina¬ 
tion  upon  the  garnered  treasures  of  his  mem¬ 
ory.  He  believed;  not  that  Jesus  had  been 
stolen  away,  but  that  He  bad  risen  from  the 
dead.  It  was  love  which  became  the  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  facts,  for  “not  even  yet  did  they 
unders,tand  the  Scripture  that  He  must  arise 
from  the  dead”  (verse  9,  compare  Psa.  xvi.  10, 
cx.  ;  Isa.  liii.  8,  10;  Zech  xii.  12,  18).  The 
divine  necessity  indicated  in  the  word  »»<«?, 


had  indeed  been  foreshadowed  in  all  the 
events  of  our  Lord’s  life,  which  showed  that 
perfect  love  meant  absolute  self-sacrifice ;  but 
the  minds  of  not  one  of  the  disciples  had  yet 
been  open  to  apprehend  in  what  way  He  was 
indeed  the  fulfillment  and  interpreter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  nor  were  they  until  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Acts  ii. )  We  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  the  two  disciples  bad  outrun  Mary 
Magadalene,  nor  that  she  had  followed  after 
them  to  the  tomb.  They  had  returned  home 
before  her  arrival,  and  she  “continued  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  tomb  without,  and  weeping”  (John 
XX.  11),  for  as  yet  the  thought  that  Christ  was 
arisen  had  not  occurred  to  her;  so,  as  she 
wept,  “sbebendeth  forward”  as  John  had  done 
“into  the  tomb,”  too  full  of  her  giief.  too 
much  concerned  to  recover  the  body  of  her 
Lord  even  to  be  surprised  at  the  apparition  of 
two  angels  clothed  in  white,  one  at  the  head 
and  one  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  the 
Lord  had  lain.  They  spoke  asking  her  why 
she  wept.  Her  answer  (verse  13)  seems  to 
have  reminded  her  that  she  must  take  some 
steps  to  find  out  what  had  been  done  with  her 
Lord ’s  body ;  she  turned  ^abruptly,  and  her 
intent  gaze  fell  upon  the  figure  of  One  stand¬ 
ing  near.  She  did  not  know  that  it  was  Jesus, 
not  because  of  any  change  in  His  appearance, 
but  simply  because  her  mind  was  not  prepared 
to  recognize  Him.  “  We  see  only  that  which  we 
have  the  inward  power  of  seeing.”  Though 
she  did  not  recognize  Him,  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  He  knew  of  whom  she  was  think¬ 
ing.  Believing  Him  to  be  the  gardener,  she 
naturally  assumed  that  He  was  a  friend  ;  she 
hoped  it  was  be,  not  some  enemy,  who  had 
“borne  Him  hence,”  and  she  did  not  stop  to 
measure  her  own  strength,  nor  her  power  to 
take  Him  away.  If,  for  any  reason,  Joseph  of 
Arimatbea  could  not  longer  give  hospitality  to 
the  precious  dust,  her  love  would  see  that  it 
found  a  resting  place. 

She  had  not  recognized  Hie  face  and  form, 
but  she  knew  the  love  that  spoke  in  His  voice, 
as  all  who  love  Him  recognize  Him  when  “He 
calleth  His  own  by  name.”  The  word  which 
she  uttered,  Raboni  !  My  Teacher .'  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  name  by  which  she  had  often  called 
Him.  John  tells  us  that  she  said  it  in  Hebretc 
(Revised  Version),  preserving  thus  not  only 
the  very  expression  that  she  used,  but  show¬ 
ing  that  this  (Aramaic)  was  the  language  of 
intimate  intercourse  between  Christ  and  His 
disciples. 

The  faulty  translation  of  John  xx.  17  has 
been  the  cause  of  more  confusion  of  thought 
than  has  attached  to  almost  any  other  part 
of  the  description  of  our  Lord’s  resurrection. 
“Cling  not  to  Me”,  He  said,  “as  if  the  time  for 
the  perfection  of  intercourse  between  us  had 
arrived.  I  have  already  told  My  disciples 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  our  perfect  and 
inalienable  fellowship ;  ye  shall  see  Me  be¬ 
cause  I  go  unto  the  Father  (xvi.  16,17).  Only 
when  I  am  ascended  to  My  Father  and  your 
Father,  to  My  God  and  your  God,  can  I  be 
always  with  you,  with  no  barrier  between  our 
perfect  intercourse.  The  fiesh  must  be  a  bar 
rier  between  us ;  only  in  the  Spirit  can  we  be 
really  at  one.”  His  admonition  to  her  was 
not,  therefore,  because  of  any  peculiarity  in 
the  resurrection  body,  or  any  unreality  in 
Hie  appearance  before  His  ascension.  To  those 
of  a  lesser  faith,  or  a  less  perfect  love  than 
Mary,  to  the  other  women  (Matt,  xxviii.  9) 
and  to  doubting  Thomas  (John  xx.  27),  He 
not  only  permitted,  but  invited  precisely  what 
He  forbids  to  this  dear  friend.  The  highest 
honor  which  Jesus  has  to  give  to  His  own  is 
the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings ;  as,  long  be¬ 
fore,  He  had  admitted  the  woman  who  above 
all  other  women  loved  Him  most  and  under¬ 
stood  Him  best.  His  mother,  to  the  fellowship 
of  His  perfect  self-abnegation,  so  now.  He 
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calls  this  other  deeply  loving  woman  to  that 
higher  fellowship  of  faith,  which  leans  not  on 
the  bodily  presence,  but  enters  into  the  blessed 
and  inalienable  communion  of  the  Spirit. 

And  yet,  as  the  flight  to  that  high  mount  of 
{Hrivilege  is  a  hard  one  for  the  newly-winged 
soul.  He  sets  her  the  preliminary  lesson,  ser¬ 
vice:  “Go  and  tell  My  brethren.”  And  she 
obeys  in  gladnesss  of  heart  She  “com^ib 
and  telleth  the  disciples,  I  have  seen  the  Lord  ; 
and  how  He  had  said  these  things  unto  her.” 
She,  too,  had  won  the  victory  that  overcomes 
all  sorrow — faith  ;  by  it  she  had  won  a  new 
power  of  Christian  living  and  Christian  service. 

tenement 

kH  Ibouse  Chapter 

77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mas.  Oeohoe  H.  McOrbw,  Cbairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brgwstbr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watbrbury,  Suut. 

BABIES  AND  BABT  CARRIAGES. 

Summer  is  almost  here.  You  can  tell  that 
as  you  look  into  the  King’s  Garden  and  see 
the  hammock  swung,  the  sand  pile  replen¬ 
ished,  the  trellises  freshly  painted,  and  the 
hundred  little  plants  from  Henderson’s  all  set 
out  and  doing  their  best'  to  grow.  You  are 
sure  of  it  again  when  you  look  into  the  street 
and  see  the  steps  and  sidewalk  swarming  with 
children.  Here  and  there  you  will  *see  among 
the  restless  little  creatures  a  child  who  is  sit¬ 
ting  still  because  she  has  to  mind  the  baby. 
She  must  stay  quietly  in  one  place  because  the 
baby  is  too  heavy  for  her  small  arms  to  carry, 
and  she  looks  with  envious  eyes  at  some  of  her 
friends,  wheeling  their  charges  up  and  down 
in  carriages.  How  much  more  comfortable 
both  she  and  the  baby  would  be  if  she  were 
pushing  him  in  a  carriage  instead  of  sitting 
huddled  up  on  this  step.  Her  lap  is  really 
very  small  for  such  a  big  baby.  When  the 
Tenement  House  Chapter  asks,  through  The 
Evangelist,  for  baby  carriages,  it  is  thinking 
of  these  little  mothers  on  the  doorsteps ;  of 
their  weak  little  backs  and  their  tired  little 
arms.  It  is  thinking  also  of  the  grown-up 
mothers  and  all  that  the  possession  of  a  baby 
carriage  means  toward  lightening  their  bur¬ 
dens  ;  and  at  the  same  time  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  many  of  them  to  buy  one.  It  is 
thinking  especially  of  one  young  woman  whose 
days  would  be  less  wearisome  by  half  if  she 
only  had  this  treasure.  She  has  three  chil¬ 
dren,  the  eldest  not  yet  three  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  no  one  to  leave  them  with ;  so  except¬ 
ing  on  the  rare  occasions  when  an  obliging 
neighbor  stays  with  them  or  takes  charge  of 
one  or  two,  she  must  take  the  whole  three 
with  her  whenever  she  goes  out  on  an  errand. 
If  she  only  had  that  carriage,  the  two 
younger  ones  at  least  could  ride  in  it,  and  the 
baby  would  literally  live  in  it  day  and  night. 

One  carriage  which  the  Chapter  was  once 
able  to  give  to  a  widow  helped  her  to  support 
herself  and  baby.  This  was  her  story :  Her 
husband,  who  was  a  boss  carpenter,  had  died, 
after  a  long  illness,  during  which  his  savings 
had  been  spent,  and  the  widow  was  left  with 
nothing,  and  her  child  to  support.  Some 
Catholic  Sisters  offered  to  pay  her  ten  dollars 
a  month  if  she  would  take  charge  of  a  found¬ 
ling.  Two  babies  to  care  for  seemed  a  great 
undertaking,  but  the  timely  gift  of  the  car¬ 
riage  went  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

There  is  one  story  in  which  a  baby  carriage 
figures  that  has  been  referred  to  before  in  The 
Evangelist  but  it  will  bear  telling  more  fully. 
Winter  before  last  when  there  was  so  much 
distress  I  went  one  day  with  the  visitor  on  her 
rounds.  One  of  our  calls  was  upon  a  woman 


who  was  supporting  a  consumptive  husband 
two  children  and  an  aged  aunt  on  three  dollars 
a  week.  Half  of  this  went  for  the  rent  of  their 
two  poor  rooms  and  on  the  other  half  they 
had  to  live.  Yet  she  was  cheerful  and 
determined  to  do  her  best,  confident  of  being 
able  to  pull  through  somehow,  and  counted  it 
among  her  blessings  that  she  lived  near  a  five 
cent  restaurant  managed  by  one  of  the  Relief 
Committees.  Money  went  so  much  farther 
when  one  could  get  a  nine  cent  loaf  for  five. 
As  the  months  went  by  her  husband  died  and 
then  the  baby  was  taken  ill.  The  Visitor 
from  the  Chapter  House  did  all  she  could  in 
way  of  supplying  food  and  medicine  for  the 
sick  ones  but  finally  the  baby  died.  Then  the 
mother  brought  its  carriage  to  the  Chapter 
House  to  be  given  to  some  mother  who  could 
use  it.  We  urged  her  to  keep  it  knowing 
that  she  could  sell  it  for  two  dollars  and  in  her 
poverty  two  dollars  would  be  a  small  fortune ; 
but  this  she  refused  to  do,  saying  that  she 
wanted  to  help  some  other  woman  in  acknow¬ 
ledgement  for  all  that  had  been  done  for  her. 

If  you  know  of  any  outgrown  baby  carriages 
don’t  forget  our  mothers,  big  and  little,  who 
would  find  them  such  a  blessing. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
gift  of  100  growing  plants  for  the  King’s  Gar¬ 
den  from  the  firm  of  Peter  Henderson. 

Also  sixty-eight  books  marked  “through 
Evangelist,”  and  a  packet  of  Scripture  cards 
from  “A  little  boy”  of  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

Also  from  R.  E.  M.  five  dollars  in  response 
to  the  article  by  the  Treasurer  published  two 
weeks  ago. 

(Ebristian 

Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

Bible  8tady. 

June  8.  Heart  stu^y.  Deuteronomy  6:1-9. 

4.  Daily  Stody.  Deuteronomy  17:14-%. 

5.  Practiral  atudy.  Deuteronouiv  38:1-8,  44-47. 

6.  Careful  study.  1  Chronicles  16  8-16. 

7.  Gainful  study.  Psalm  18:7  14 

8.  Prayerful  Study.  Psalm  119:33-40. 

9.  Topic.— Uoir  to  study  the  Bible.  Joshua  1:1-9 

Joshua,  Moses’  minister,  was  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  great  law-giver.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  and  Caleb  were  the  only 
ones  of  the  twelve  spies  whose  faith  in  God 
impelled  them  to  go  forward  into  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  in  the  confidence  that  God  was  able 
to  give  them  victory  over  even  the  Anakim. 
These  alone  of  all  the  men  of  war  who  came 
out  of  Egypt  were  permitted  to  enter  that 
land,  being  honored  above  all  the  others  be¬ 
cause  they  took  God  at  His  word  and  were 
obedient.  Now,  when  Moses  was  dead,  Jeho¬ 
vah  bids  Joshua  arise  and  go  over  Jordan  and 
possess  the  land  and  promises  that  not  any 
man  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  him,  that 
He  will  be  \4ith  him  as  He  was  with  Moses, 
and  will  not  fail  him  nor  forsake  him.  He 
bids  him  be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  to 
be  very  courageous  to  observe  and  do  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  that  the  law  of  Moses  commanded, 
that  he  may  have  good  success.  The  book  of 
the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  his  mouth,  but 
he  shall  meditate  therein  day  and  night  and 
observe  to  do  it. 

According  to  his  strength  would  be  that  of 
the  people^  Success  would  depend  on  his 
strength.  And  his  strength  would  come  from 
God,  and  should  be  according  to  his  faith  in 
Him.  God  had  given  him  a  law  to  guide  him, 
and  by  studying  this  law  he  knew  the  will  of 
God.  Doing  the  will  of  God,  observing  His 
law,  he  should  have  success.  God’s  love  is 
the  standard  of  righteousness  and  a  rule  of 
life  which  lead  to  blessedness. 

Christians  to-day  have  not  only  Moses, 
which  Joshua  had,  but  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms  and  the  New  Testament.  As  Sir  Wal¬ 


ter  Scott  said  when  dying,  “There  is  but  one 
book.”  It  is  the  Book.  No  other  book,  nor 
all  other  books,  could  take  its  place.  It  is  the 
Book  of  God  and  the  Book  of  Life.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  our  meditation  day  and  night. 
No  other  book  furnishes  such  food  for 
thought.  It  makes  us  strong  in  God  and  of 
good  courage  for  the  battle  of  life.  It  teaches 
man  what  he  is  and  what  he  needs,  what  God 
is  and  His  will  concering  us,  and  makes  him 
wise  unto  salvation.  It  reveals  the  things  of 
life  and  death  and  eternity.  It  tells  of  pardon 
and  peace  and  joy  and  hope.  It  gives  the  law 
of  love  as  the  law  of  life.  We  should  there¬ 
fore  know  this  book  as  no  other.  We  should 
read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  it,  in 
a  word,  study  it. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  study  it?  The  answer 
will  depend  very  much  upon  what  we  desire  to 
learn.  The  Bible  may  be  regarded  as  a  book 
of  history,  chronology,  morals,  or  religion. 
The  methods  may  be  exegetical,  doctrinal, 
homiletical,  critical,  practical,  and  devotional. 
The  first,  the  exegetical,  which  seeks  a  criti¬ 
cal  exposition  and  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
must  be  the  foundation  for  the  others.  Two 
questions  arise  at  once.  What  is  the  Bible  and 
what  does  it  mean  or  teach  ?  We  have  it  in  a 
translation.  If  one  knows  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  he  will  go  to  the  fountain  head  where 
the  text  is  perfect  as  now  never  before.  A 
student  will  possess  himself  of  the  beet  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  beet  original  text,  and  that  is 
found  in  the  Revised  Version.  The  King 
James  is  called  the  old  Bible.  Many  think 
the  Bible  of  our  mothers  good  enough,  but  it 
is  not  good  enough  when  we  have  a  better. 
Our  mothers  were  good  women,  but  they  may 
not  have  been  critical  students  of  the  Bible. 
The  King  James  is  really  the  netr  Bible  from 
a  recent  or  new  original  text,  and  did  not  go 
back  for  its  source  to  the  old  manuscripts, 
so  the  Revision  is  really  the  old  Bible,  and 
serves  well  in  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
original  text. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  asked  Prof. 
Willis  J.  Beecher  of  Auburn  Seminary  what  he 
regarded  as  the  best  commentary  on  the  Bible 
to  recommend  to  a  layman,  brief  and  not  too 
expensive,  and  he  replied  at  once  the  Revised 
Version. 

Having  the  very  Word  of  God,  the  next 
thing  is  to  find  out  what  it  means,  or  its  obvi¬ 
ous  sense.  In  order  to  know  this,  we  must  find 
out  the  meaning  of  the  words  used.  Every 
word  has  an  origin  and  a  history,  and  these 
give  its  sense.  Very  few  can  give  a  clear 
definition  of  the  words  in  common  use.  And 
few  can  define  repentance  and  grace  and  justi¬ 
fication  and  such  common  Biblical  words. 
Abrabam  Lincoln  said  he  never  got  so  angry 
at  anything  else  as  when  one  talked  in  a  way- 
he  could  not  understand.  He  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  until  he  had  put  a  thing  so  plain  that  a 
boy  could  understand  it.  And  to  get  clearly 
and  fully  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  or  a  verse 
may  demand  not  only  that  one  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  their  relation. 
Each  sentence  is  a  part,  not  only  of  a  verse, 
but  of  a  paragraph,  and  that  is  a  part  of  a 
book,  and  the  sentence,  or  a  word  in  it,  may 
refer  to  the  topic  of  the  book  or  the  argument 
of  the  paragraph.  For  example,  the  Gospel  of 
John  is  a  connected  argument,  and  “there¬ 
fore”  occurs  104  times  in  it,  and  every  para¬ 
graph  is  a  part  of  the  argument.  To  separate 
a  verse  or  sentence  and  consider  it  by  itself  is 
not  to  study  it.  And  here  one  needs  to  be 
cautious  about  repeating  Soiipture,  and  be 
sure  he  gi''es  its  real  sense. 

When  miners  come  upon  an  opening  in  the 
rock  which  gives  signs  of  silver  or  gold,  they 
call  it  a  “prospect.”  If  upon  opening  this 
they  strike  a  vein  they  call  that  a  “lead,”  and 
if  this  leads  to  a  mass  of  metal,  they  call  thnt 
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a  **  mine.  ”  So  almost  every  verse  of  the  Bible 
will  to  the  careful  prospector  lead  to  a  mine 
of  precious  truth.  The  marginal  notes  should 
be  carefully  scanned ;  the  changes  suggested 
will  often  give  valuable  suggestions.  The  ref¬ 
erences,  while  of  humsn  origin  and  some¬ 
times  misleading,  marking  mere  verbal  coin¬ 
cidences  in  some  cases,  are  important  aids  to 
study,  helping  one  to  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  understand 
much  that  is  in  the  New,  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  also  to  interpret  the  Old.  The  best  com¬ 
mentary  on  any  part  of  the  Bible  is  the  rest  of 
the  Bible.  There  will  be  found  running 
through  the  Scriptures  certain  leading  ideas 
by  which  they  are  to  be  interpreted.  Not 
only  has  each  book  its  key  or  main  idea,  but 
St.  Paul  would  interpret  all  by  the  analogy  of 
aith,  which  Calvin  makes  the  criterion  in  his 
nstitutes.  The  history  of  God’s  people  finds 
its  explanation  in  this:  “They  shall  know  that 
Jehovah  is  the  Lord.” 

The  Bible  cannot  be  studied  by  snatching 
up  a  sentence  or  verse  here  and  there.  Much 
more  than  any  text  book  of  science  or  philos¬ 
ophy  does  it  demand  careful  and  long  con 
tinued  investigation  with  severest  discipline 
of  mind.  At  the  same  time,  no  ether  book 
will  yield  so  much  on  its  very  surface.  But 
to  the  deep  and  exhaustive  research  of  the 
student  will  it  open  up  its  wonderful  riches. 
And  this  is  the  best  method  of  reaching  its 
homiletical  and  practical  and  spiritual  benefits. 

The  Christian  Endeavorer  may  skim  over 
the  surface  of  the  topic  every  week  and  de¬ 
rive  but  little  benefit  therefrom.  Let  him, 
however,  try  to  find  out  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  about  it  as  derived  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  Scripture  in  which  it  is  developed,  and 
it  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit. 

The  inductive  method  of  study  which  seeks  to 
find  out  what  the  Bible  itself  says,  and  makes 
conclusions  and  inferences  from  that,  instead 
of  approaching  it  with  preconceived  ideas, 
Co  make  it  teach  what  one  wants,  is  the  true 
method.  The  student  need  not  be  afraid  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  God’s  Word,  nor  to  follow 
where  it  leads.  The  inductive  method  is  that 
of  faith.  Dr  Duff  taught  the  young  Brahmins 
to  trust  truth  and  follow  it,  and  with  this 
spirit  opened  the  Bible,  and  they  found  it  to 
be  the  truth.  Faith  rests  on  knowledge,  on 
reasonable  evidence,  and  so  has  foundations 
and  substance. 


THK  fiOSPEI.  OF  BEST. 

We  are  at  the  dawn  of  summer;  the  trees 
have  budded  and  leaved ;  the  birds  have 
builded,  the  violets  have  bloomed,  and  while 
the  sun  shines  and  the  grass  grows  we  know 
that  we  ought  to  be  as  happy  and  blithe  as 
the  lark. 

But  we  aren’t. 

The  world  looks  blue ;  our  feet  are  heavy, 
and  the  work  that  meant  so  much  to  us  a  few 
months  ago  has  become  a  hopeless  bore. 

Somebody  suggests  “spring  fever,”  and  some 
other  body  whispers  “sarsaparilla.” 

Now  don’t. 

It  is’nt  dosing  that  you  need,  but  dosing. 
You  need  rest.  Nothing  else.  You  want  to 
let  go  your  hold  upon  your  little  world  for  a 
while ;  forget  your  husband  and  the  children 
and  drift  away  to  a  land  of  dreams. 

Never  mind  the  housekeeping ;  let  the  boys 
attend  to  that ;  if  they’re  their  mother’s  own 
sons,  they’ll  be  glad  to  “bach  it”  for  a  while, 
and  if  the  mountains  or  the  seashore  is  out  of 
the  question,  they’ll  bundle  her  up  and  send 
her  out  into  the  country,  if  it’s  only  a  half 
dozen  miles  away,  where,  free  from  barasssing 
cares,  she  will  eat  and  sleep  as  she  has  not 
.since  girlhood. — Womankind. 


ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

“Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lemon  for 
Children.”— P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Many  interesting  things  occurred  during 
that  happy  Perean  winter ;  some  that  seemed 
to  be  full  of  promise,  and  some  that  were  dis¬ 
appointing.  One  day  a  young  man,  a  ruler  in 
the  little  Sanhedrin  of  his  own  town,  came 
running  eagerly,  and  kneeling  down  before 
Jesus,  asked  him  what  he  must  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life,  which  he  supposed  would  be 
given  to  all  who  entered  the  Messiah’s  king¬ 
dom.  He  was  so  attractive,  so  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  and  noble  hearted,  that  Bar-joses 
did  not  wonder  that  Jesus  looked  upon  him 
with  love  as  he  reminded  him  that  he  already 
knew  God’s  commandments. 

“1  have  kept  them  all  from  my  youth  up,” 
said  the  young  man,  and  those  who  looked 
on  his  pure  face  saw  that  he  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

Still  looking  on  him  with  love,  Jesus  an¬ 
swered, 

“You  lack  one  thing— sell  all  that  you  have 
and  give  to  the  poor  and  you  shall  have  treas¬ 
ure  in  heaven ;  and  come,  follow  me.  ” 

Bar  j OSes  looked  to  see  an  expression  of 
ecstacy  on  the  young  ruler’s  face— to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  among  the  chosen  friends  of  Jesus ! 

But  the  young  man  stood  irresolute  for  a 
moment,  and  then  with  a  look  of  exceeding 
sorrow  he  turned  away ;  he  was  very  rich, 
and  this  “one  thing”  he  could  not  do. 

Jesus  looked  after  him  with  deep  sadness, 
and  then  turning  to  his  disciples  said,  with 
a  sigh,  “How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 
riches  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  !” 

The  disciples  looked  from  one  to  another — 
they  could  not  understand.  Like  all  the  Jews, 
they  had  always  expected  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  be  one  of  abounding  wealth.  But 
Jesus  turned  to  the  children,  who,  as  usual, 
were  very  near,  and  said  : 

“Children,  how  hard  it  is  for  them  who 
trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  it  is  easier  fora  camel  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

The  children,  who  never  thought  about  riches, 
were  not  troubled  like  the  disciples,  and  they 
well  understood  what  be  went  on  to  say  of 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
leave  everything  and  follow  him.  And  Bar- 
joses,  who  had  never  had  anything  to  leave, 
wished  exceedingly  that  that  noble  looking 
young  ruler  could  know  what  he  knew  of  the 
riches  of  blessing  that  be  might  have  if  he 
would  but  follow  Jesus. 

In  the  midst  of  this  peaceful  happiness  came 
a  message  from  Bethany,  from  Martha  and 
Mary :  “  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.  ” 
Jesus  sent  back  the  messenger  with  the  mes 
sage  that  the  result  of  the  sickness  was  not  to 
be  death,  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  those 
around  him  were  glad  to  hear  this.  But  they 
were  troubled  when  two  days  later  he  asked 
his  disciples  to  go  with  him  to  Judea,  for 
they  all  knew  how  unfriendly  the  Sanhedrin 
was  to  him.  The  disciples  indeed  reminded 
him  of  the  fact  that  its  adherents  had  even 
tried  to  stone  him ;  but  when  he  showed  them 
that  he  was  resolved  upon  going,  Thomas  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Let  us  go  with  him,  that  we  may 
also  die  with  him  !”  and  they  were  all  ready 
to  do  so ;  for  indeed  they  sadly  feared  that  the 
messenger  had  not  truly  come  from  Bethany, 
but  was  the  agent  of  some  plot  to  kill  him. 

The  friends  of  the  Bethany  family  were  full 
of  sympathy,  for  Lazarus  was  dead.  In  the 
homes  of  Nioodemus  and  of  the  parents  of 


Mark  there  was  true  sorrow,  for  these  three 
families  had  been  drawn  very  closely  together 
by  the  tie  of  love  to  Jesus.  Mark  and  Antipas 
grieved  exceedingly,  not  so  much  for  the  loss 
of  Lazarus,  as  for  the  sorrow  of  his  sisters. 
They  had  grown  to  love  Mary  as  an  older  sis¬ 
ter,  she  was  so  lovely  and  gentle  and  bright, 
so  much  interested  in  them,  and  so  devoted  to 
the  Master  jvhom  they  loved.  They  knew 
how  much  she  loved  Lazarus,  and  long  before 
this  Mark  had  told  Antipas  of  the  dark 
shadow  that  lay  over  that  pleasant  home  and 
made  Lazarus  doubly  dear  and  doubly  neces¬ 
sary  to  his  sisters — their  father,  Simon,  was  a 
leper,  and  therefore  an  outcast.  Now  in  the 
death  of  their  brother  they  seemed  doubly 
bereaved. 

There  was  another  cause  for  sorrow, 
which  Antipas  and  Mark  felt  most  keenly : 
Jesus  had  known  of  bis  illness  and  yet  Lazarus 
had  died.  The  sisters  had  not  asked  him  to 
come— they  had  known  that  there  would  be 
risk  in  his  coming  so  near  to  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  in  sending  a  messenger  to  tell  him 
that  his  beloved  friend  was  sick  they  had  not 
asked  for  his  presence — but  he  would  not  have 
needed  to  come  to  make  Lazarus  well.  And 
at  the  very  time  when  they  received  his  mes¬ 
sage  that  this  sickness  was  not  to  end  in  death, 
Lazards  was  already  dead.  It  was  like  blank 
darkness  to  think  that  Jesus  could  make  a 
mistake ;  and  yet  Lazarus  was  dead. 

The  fuperal  was  over,  the  body  of  Lazarus 
had  been  lying  nearly  four  days  in  the  sepul¬ 
chral  cave.  The  house  of  mourning  was  still 
filled  with  the  friends  of  the  sisters,  who  had 
come  from  Jerusalem  for  the  funeral  and  had 
remained  to  weep  and  condole  with  them. 
Nicodemus  was  there  and  Rabbi  Joseph  and 
many  others  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for 
the  family  at  Bethany  had  many  prominent 
friends.  Mark  was  there  with  bis  mother, 
and  of  course  Antipas  was  there,  his  heart  and 
head  alike  bewildered  with  wondering  why 
Lazarus  had  died. 

Oppressed  with  the  formal  consolations  of 
the  company,  be  and  Mark  bad  wandered  a 
little  away  from  the  house,  when  looking  ' 
down  the  Jericho  road  they  saw  Jesus  and  the 
twelve  disciples  coming.  Quick  as  thought 
Mark  ran  back  to  the  house  to  tell  Martha ;  at 
any  other  time  Antipas  would  have  run  for¬ 
ward  to  give  his  Master  a  joyful  welcome, 
but  now  his  heart  was  torn  with  wondering, 
and  he  hastily  drew  back  a  little  from  the 
road  and  waited.  He  saw  Mark  disappear  in 
the  bouse,  and  Martha  come  out,  running,  and 
as  Jesus  still  came  up  the  road,  she  met  him 
close  to  where  Antipas  stood.  Looking  sadly 
at  him,  with  no  formal  word  of  greeting,  she 
said  almost  reproachfully,  “Lord,  if  you  had 
been  here  my  brother  would  not  have  died.  ” 

Jesus  did  not  reply  in  words;  he  only  looked 
at  her,  but  his  face  was  so  full  of  sympathy 
and  power  that  she  added  eagerly,  “And  even 
now  I  know  that  whatever  you  ask  of  God,  He 
will  give  it  you.”  Antipas  knew  that,  too,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  knew  more  than  that. 
Had  not  Jesus  said  one  day  in  the  Temple, 
that  be  had  life  in  himself? 

But  Jesus  was  speaking;  “Your  brother 
shall  rise  again,”  be  said. 

Martha  looked  up  quickly  with  joy  in  her 
eyes,  and  then  as  if  not  daring  to  believe  all 
that  the  words  might  mean,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  she  said,  “I  know  that  he 
shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection,  at  the  last 
day.” 

That  glorious  look  of  power  which  Antipas 
had  so  often  seen  in  Jesus’  face,  seemed  to 
light  it  up  like  the  sun,  as  he  answered : 

“/  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  he  that 
believes  in  me,  though  be  die,  yet  shall  he 
live,  and  whoever  lives  and  believes  in  me 
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shall  never  die.  Do  you  believe  this  I”  he 
added  with  deep  tenderness. 

Martha  raised  her  head  ;  the  tears  were  dried 
in  her  eyes  as  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of 
strong  conviction : 

“Yes,  Lord;  I  believe  that  you  are  the 
Messiah,  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  was  promised 
to  come  into  the  world.” 

She  turned  and  went  back  to  the  house,  but 
Jesus  stood  motionless  where  she  had  found 
him.  Still  Antipas  did  not  move ;  he  was  still 
bewildered,  but  above  his  bewilderment  was  a 
feeling  that  to  bring  himself  to  Jesus’  notice 
now  would  be  an  intrusion. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  the  house  door 
open  again,  and  Mary  came  running  quickly, 
and  throwing  herself  upon  her  knees  at  Jesus’ 
feet,  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  almost  choked 
by  sobs, 

^“Lord,  if  you  had  been  here  my  brother 
would  not  have  died  I” 

Jesus  did  not  answer  her.  A  look  of  almost 
heart-broken  sorrow  swept  over  his  face,  his 
form  seemed  to  quiver  with  emotion.  The 
friends  who  had  been  with  the  sisters  in  the 
house,  seeing  Mary’s  hasty  departure,  had 
supposed  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave  and 
had  followed  her.  and  now  they  stood  about 
her  adding  their  tears  to  hers. 

A  heavy  groan  burst  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
as  he  said,  “Where  have  you  laid  him?”  and 
as  they  said,  “Lord,  come  and  see,”  tears 
gushed  from  his  eyes. 

Antipas  forgot  all  his  confused  wondering, 
his  almost  doubts ;  his  heart  was  broken  at 
the  sight  of  his  Master’s  tears,  and  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  the  sisters  as  they  went  toward 
the  tomb.  Some  of  the  Jews  near  him  were 
whispering,  “See  how  he  loved  him!”  and 
others  were  wondering  aloud,  “Could  not  this 
man  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  have 
kept  Lazarus  from  dying?”  But  Jesus  went 
on  without  speaking,  with  tears  and  heavy 
groans. 

So  they  came  to  the  tomb ;  a  cave  hollowed 
in  a  rock,  the  opening  closed  with  a  stone ; 
and  now  Jesus  spoke  to  some  of  those  who 
stood  near,  bidding  them  roll  away  the  stone. 

Martha  uttered  a  hasty  word  of  remon¬ 
strance  ;  Lazarus  had  been  four  days  dead, 
and  his  body  must  already  have  begun  to  de¬ 
cay.  But  Jesus  checked  her  with  the  gentle 
w'ords.  “  Did  I  not  say  that  if  you  believed  you 
should  see  the  glory  of  Ood?”  And  Martha 
stood  aside,  and  they  rolled  away  the  stone. 

Then  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  thanked  Ood  for  what  was  going  to  take 
place ;  and  before  Antipas,  or  Mary,  or  any 
one  present  could  realize  what  his  words 
meant,  he  cried  aloud,  “  f^zania,  com^  forth  /  "* 

There  was  a  stir  within  the  tomb,  and  Laz¬ 
arus  came  forth,  slowly  and  with  difficulty, 
not  because  be  was  weak  and  ill,  but  because 
he  was  swathed  in  grave  clothes.  And  as 
every  one  stood  transfixed  with  terror  and 
amazement,  Jesus  recalled  them  to  their 
senses  by  bidding  some  one  loosen  the  wrap¬ 
pings  that  Lazarus  might  walk  freely.  For 
indeed  he  was  alive  and  perfectly  well,  with 
no  sign  of  death  about  him,  except  the  white 
grave  clothes. 

But  the  joy  of  Antipas  was  mingled  with 
deep  sorrow,  that  he  had  even  for  a  moment 
doubted— not  the  love  or  the  poner,  but  the 
wisdom  of  his  Lord. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  he  Continved.) 

Dr.  Macgregor  met,  in  the  great  Scotch  city 
his  name  and  fame  adorn,  a  little  girl  carry¬ 
ing  in  her  arms  a  baby  so  bonny  that  she  fairly 
staggered  under  the  weight.  “Baby’s  heavy, 
isn’t  he,  dear?”  said  the  Doctor.  “No,”  re¬ 
plied  the  winsome  bairn,  “he  isn’t  heavy,  he’s 
my  brother.  ”  The  missionary  burden  is  gone 
when  the  human  brotherhood  is  realized. 


Cbttbren’s  Department. 


IN  THE  SOLDIERS’  CEMETERY. 
Wltere  the  araesee  gently  wave 
Over  many  an  unknown  grave. 

Bend  with  me  a  listening  ear. 

Then,  if  we  are  swift  to  hear. 

Sweeter  than  a  silver  bell. 

Softer  than  when  dews  are  shed. 

Comes  this  message  from  the  dead: 
Children,  love  your  country  well. 

Love  it  well. 

While  with  tenderness  we  lay 
Bud  and  flower  and  blooming  spray 
On  this  quiet  resting-place. 

Hark  with  me  a  little  space: 

Murmuring  voices  seem  to  tell 
Of  a  blessed  peace  and  sweet. 

And  these  words  they  oft  repeat: 

Children,  love  your  country  well. 

Love  it  well. 

—Anna  M.  Pratt. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 

The  groves  were  gay  as  garden  plots, 

Ulad  music  shook  the  air. 

And  in  the  breeze  the  starry  flag 
Was  floating  everywhere; 

And  little  Johnny  all  aglow. 

Flushed  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 

Said,  “I  will  be  a  soldier  too. 

And  for  my  country  die !” 

“  May  God  foibid  I”  the  veteran  cried; 

“  You  know  not  what  yon  say. 

Far,  far  from  our  dear  land  and  you 
Be  War’s  red,  awful  day  ! 

“  But  yet  be  brave— to  dare  the  wrong 
And  to  defend  the  right. 

And  fear  not,  little  valiant  heart. 

You'll  have  enough  to  fight.” 

—Marian  Douglass  in  Our  Little  Men  and  Women. 


ARM  A  VIRUMQUB  CANO. 

Who  is  the  hero  7  Not  the  brave 
Who  on  the  fleld  of  glory  s'eep. 

Immortal  banners  o'er  them  wave. 

And  the  proud  nations  vigils  keep. 

Mlio  is  the  hero  7  ’Tis  the  slave 
For  whom  the  gentle  angels  weep. 

Who,  tolling  onward  to  the  grave. 

Has  but  his  tryst  with  God  to  keep ! 

Who  is  the  hero  7  'Tis  the  weak. 

The  martyr,  prophet,  poet,  seer. 

Who  through  the  long  night  dark  and  bleak. 
Watch  till  the  Lord  of  Life  appear ! 

.Ino.  Ward  Stimson. 


THE  HEROINE  OF  MAPLE  CORNERS. 

A  DECORATION  DAY  STORY. 

Miss  Tibbits  had  turned  the  key  in  the  door 
of  her  millinery  shop.  It  was  late,  for  she  had 
some  customers  who  worked  in  the  mill  all 
day  and  could  not  take  time  to  see  about  get¬ 
ting  new  bats  until  after  working  hours.  Up 
in  Maple  Corners  the  spring  came  along  “  with 
a  hitch  and  a  halt,”  as  the  old  farmers  said. 
There  was  not  any  settled  weather  until  the 
last  of  May,  and  Miss  Tibbits  did  not  go  to 
the  city  for  the  latest  style  of  headgear  until 
about  that  time.  She  bad  returned  home  that 
morning,  and  told  her  customers  that  if  she 
had  gone  earlier  to  the  city  she  should  not 
have  known  just  what  the  lasting  styles  would 
be.  Of  course  it  was  very  essential  that  the 
customers  at  Maple  Corners  should  have  the 
styles  that  would  be  lasting,  as  they  did  not 
wish  to  have  more  than  one  Sunday  hat  apiece 
for  the  season. 

Miss  Tibbits  was  very  [tired.  She  said  it 
was  almost  like  having  a  real  hard  fit  of  sick, 
ness  to  go  to  the  city  to  select  goods,  and 
then,  too,  everybody  would  rush  right  into 
her  shop  as  soon  as  she  opened  it  to  get  “first 
pick.”  But  the  milliner  had  sold  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  her  goods  that  day,  and  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  reckoned  up  the  sales,  “It  paid 
me  well  for  my  trouble,  after  all,  so  I  wont 
grumble  about  it.  ” 

The  next  day  was  Decoration  Day,  and  Miss 
Tibbits  sat  down  in  her  sewing-chair  in  the 


little  living  room  hack  of  the  shop,  to  think  it 
over. 

There  was  a  large  snowball  bosh  on  the  old 
place  where  she  had  lived  in  “war  times,  *  and 
every  year  she  gave  Katie  Egan,  whose  father 
was  the  present  owner,  some  money  so  she 
could  have  the  flowers  to  put  on  her  brother 
Philip’s  grave.  Katie  brought  them  down  the 
hill  in  a  large  basket.  She  was  coming  early 
in  the  morning,  so  Miss  Tibbits  could  arrange 
them  in  some  different  way  this  year;  she 
was  thinking  how  to  arrange  them  to  make 
the  best  effects.  Sister  Mary  had  some  beau¬ 
tiful  wreaths  when  she  was  alive,  which  her 
sister,  with  her  fine,  millinery,  artistic  tastes 
had  never  been  able  to  duplicate. 

As  she  sat  there  all  alone,  the  days  of  “war 
times”  came  to  her  mind.  What  a  dreadful 
night  that  was  when  her  brother  Philip  came 
home  and  told  them  he  had  enlisted.  Philip, 
the  big  brother  on  whose  earnings  in  the  mill 
they  depended  for  support !  Philip,  who  had 
taken  the  father’s  place  in  caring  for  the 
family !  How  the  elder  sister,  Mary,  cried 
when  she  heard  it !  “  He  will  never  come  back 
any  more,”  she  said.  “War  is  such  a  terrible 
thing  1”  But  the  youpger  children  thought 
differently,  and  they  were  very  proud  when 
the  big  brother  Philip  came  to  bid  them  good¬ 
bye,  with  his  regimentals  on,  and  told  them 
he  had  been  made  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
company.  He  would  send  them  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  pay,  so  Mary  could  keep  up  the 
place  and  take  care  of  them.  Mary  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  but  since  the  mother’s  death 
she  had  been  trying  to  fill  her  place  in  the 
home.  Brave,  noble  elder  brother  and  sister 
they  were — Philip  and  Mary. 

Then  came  the  horrible  battle  and  the  word 
that  most  of  the  company  from  Maple  Corners 
and  thereabouts  had  been  killed.  There  were 
but  few  homes  where  there  was  not  sorrow 
for  a  dear  one  who  had  gone  to  the  war.  The 
list  of  dead  and  wounded  was  cut  out  of  the 
paper  every  day  and  tacked  up  in  the  store 
where  the  postoffice  was.  Philip  Tibbits’  name 
was  among  the  wounded,  and  so  there  was  yet 
hope  for  him.  But  later  came  the  word  that 
he  had  died  in  the  hospital  tent  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  Then  Mary  went  back  into  the  mill  and 
worked  hard  to  keep  the  home  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  school.  A  tear  rolled  down  Miss  Tib- 
bits’s  cheek  as  she  thought  of  Mary.  She  could 
see  her  that  moment,  just  as  she  was  in  life, 
standing  in  front  of  the  counter.  Only  she 
did  not  have  that  weary  look  that  she  used 
to  have  when  she  was  in  the  old  home. 

Young  people  cannot  understand  many 
things  when  they  are  happening  as  older  ones 
do.  The  milliner  had  come  to  a  place  in  life 
when  she  knew  that  the  elder  sister’s  brave, 
patient  struggles  had  made  her  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  called  a  heroine.  She  had  really  given 
her  life  for  the  sake  of  those  she  loved,  for 
only  a  year  after  Philip’s  death  Mary  had  lit¬ 
erally  faded  away,  even  ministering  to  them 
until  a  few  days  before  her  death.  The  old 
doctor  said,  “That  girl  carried  too  heavy  a 
load  for  such  young  shoulders.”  Was  not 
Mary  as  much  of  a  hero  as  Philip? 

Miss  Tibbits’s  memory  gave  her  a  backward 
peep  into  the  homes  of  old  friends.  How 
brave  the  mothers  and  wives  and  slaters  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  I  What  a  load  of  anxiety 
and  dread  they  carried  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month  I  How  eagerly  they  looked 
for  the  papers,  and  yet  how  apprehensively 
they  took  them  in  their  hands  I  What  wear 
and  tear  of  life  it  was,  waiting,  fearing,  and 
watching  for  tidings  of  the  dear  ones  had 
gone  to  fight  for  their  country !  Nobody 
seemed  to  think  of  those  brave  women  who 
had  flpffered  and  toiled  while  the  hread-win- 
ners  were  on  the  battle-fields  in  defense  of 
their  country.  Mary  had  as  much  right  to  be 
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nam«d  among  the  noble  onos  as  Philip.  Yec, 
her  graTe  should  be  decorated,  too. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Tibbits  heard  the 
bell  on  her  door  ring  very  loud.  It  was  Katie 
Egan  with  the  basket  of  snowballs. 

**I  brought  them  early.  Miss  Tibbits,  because 
I’m  one  of  the  Committee  and  hare  to  get  to 
the  hall  at  eight  o’clock.  There  are  a  lot  of 
them  this  year,  you  see ;  the  snowball  bush 
never  was  so  full  before.  ” 

Miss  Tibbits  put  a  larger  amount  of  money 
into  Katie’s  band  as  she  went  out  with  a 
beaming  face. 

“Decoration  Day  is  just  splendid,”  she  said. 
“We  don’t  have  to  go  to  school,  and  it’s  such 
fun  to  march  behind  the  music  and  carry  the 
flowers.  Tom  says  be  wishes  it  was  war  times 
now." 

With  these  words  Katie  ran  down  the  village 
street. 

“Oh,  how  little  the  children  know  what ‘war 
times’  mean  I”  Mies  Tibbits  said  aloud  as  she 
closed  the  door  of  the  little  shop. 

Two  hours  afterwards  she  was  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  taking  out  the  snowballs,  she  liter¬ 
ally  covered  both  graves  with  them  so  that 
they  looked  like  a  tufted  white  spread. 

When  the  procession  came  to  the  young 
Lieutenant’s  grave,  some  one  said:  “Why, 
here  is  a  flag  on  Mary  Tibbits’s  grave,  and  it 
Is  covered  with  flowers,  too,  just  like  her 
brother’s.  ” 

“Miss  Tibbits  did  it,  I  saw  her  early  this 
morning  when  I  was  driving  the  cows  to  pas¬ 
ture,  *  said  Billy  Moore. 

“It’s  one  of  her  queer  old  maid  notions,” 
spoke  a  young  girl  who  had  just  been  pic¬ 
turing  in  her  own  mind  what  a  handsome 
oflicer  Robert  Olcott  would  make  if  it  were 
war  times  now. 

But  Miss  Tibbits’s  idea  of  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  grew  and  grew  in  the  minds  of  the  older 
people,  and  they  asked  themselves,  “Why 
should  not  those  brave  ones  who  stayed  at 
home  and  suffered,  because  their  fathers,  bus- 
bands,  and  brothers  died  for  their  country,  be 
honored  on  our  great  memorial  day?” 

ScsAN  Teall  Pkkry. 


JACK. 

Jack  was  cross;  nothing  pleased  him.  His 
mother  gave  him  the  choicest  morsels  for  his 
breakfast,  and  the  nicest  toys,  but  he  did 
othing  but  fret  and  complain.  At  last  his 
mother  said : 

“Jack,  I  want  you  now  to  go  right  up  to 
your  room  and  put  on  all  your  clothes  wrong 
ide  out.  ” 

Jack  stared.  He  thought  that  his  mother 
must  be  out  of  her  wits. 

“I  mean  it.  Jack,”  she  repeated. 

Jack  had  to  mind;  he  had  to  turn  his 
stockings  wrong  side  out,  and  put  on  bis  coat 
and  his  trousers  and  his  collar  wiong  side  out. 

When  his  mother  came  up  to  him,  there  he 
stood,  a  forlorn  and  funny-looking  boy,  all 
linings  and  seams  and  ravellings,  before  tbe 
glass,  wondering  wbat  his  mother  meant ;  but 
be  was  not  quite  clear  in  his  conscience. 

Then  his  mother,  turning  him  around, 
said:  “This  is  wbat  you  have  been  doing  all 
day— making  the  worst  of  everything.  You 
have  been  turning  everything  wrong  side  out. 
Do  you  really  like  your  things  this  way  so 
much,  Jack?” 

“No,  mamma,”  answered  Jack,  shamefaced. 
“Can’t  I  turn  them  right?” 

“Yes,  you  may,  if  you  will  try  to  speak  what 
is  pleasant  and  do  wbat  is  pleasant.  You 
must  do  with  your  temper  and  manners  as 
you  prefer  to  do  with  your  clothes,  wear 
them  rightside  out.  Do  not  be  so  foolish  any 
more,  little  man,  as  to  persist  in  turning 
things  wrong  side  out.” —Selected. 


WHAT  ARMT  BITTTONS  SIGNIFY. 

The  interrelation  of  tbe  buttons  on  a  uniform 
is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  regulation  as  the 
cut  of  a  coat.  Tbe  general  wears  two  rows 
of  buttons  on  the  breast  of  bis  frock  coat, 
twelve  in  each  row,  placed  by  fours.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  rows  is  flve  and  a  half 
inches  at  tbe  top.  and  three  and  a  half  at  the 
bottom.  The  lieutenant-general  is  entitled  to 
only  ten  buttons  in  each  row,  arranged  in 
upper  and  lower  groups  of  three  and  a  middle 
group  of  four.  The  major-general  has  nine 
buttons  in  each  row  placed  by  threes.  The 
brigadier-general,  eight,  in  groups  of  two. 
The  colonels,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major 
have  nine  buttons  in  each  row,  arranged  at 
equal  distances;  the  captain  and  lieutenant 
seven  buttons  in  each  row  at  equal  distances. 

There  are  different  designs,  of  course,  not 
only  for  the  buttons  of  the  army,  tbe  navy 
and  the  marine  corps,  but  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  service.  There  are  the  infan¬ 
try,  artillery,  and  cavalry  buttons,  the  engi¬ 
neers’  buttons,  tbe  ordinance  corps  button, 
tbe  button  of  the  marine  corps,  and  the  navy 
button.  The  navy  button  is  made  in  England, 
because  no  American  manufacturer  has  been 
able  to  make  a  bronze  which  the  sea  air  will 
not  tarnish.  All  of  these  buttons  the  army 
and  navy  tailor  must  keep  on  hand  and  send 
on  according  to  regulation. 


TH£  ROLL  CALL  IN  HEAVKN. 

An  English  chaplain  tells  this  stirring  story : 
The  hospital  tents  had  been  filled  up  as  fast 
as  the  wounded  men  had  been  brought  to  the 
rear.  Among  the  number  was  a  young  man 
mortally  wounded  and  not  able  to  speak.  It 
was  near  midnight,  and  many  a  loved  one 
from  our  homes  lay  sleeping  on  the  battle¬ 
field — that  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  until 
Jesus  shall  call  for  them.  The  surgeons  had 
been  their  round  of  duty,  and  for  a  moment 
all  was  quiet.  Suddenly  this  young  man,  be¬ 
fore  speechless, called,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice, 
“Here!”  The  surgeon  hastened  to  his  side 
and  asked  what  he  wished.  “Nothing,”  said 
he.  “They  were  calling  the  roll  in  heaven, 
and  I  was  answering  to  my  name.”  He 
turned  his  head  and  was  gone  to  join  the 
army  whose  uniforms  were  washed  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  great  roll  call  of 
eternity  will  your  name  be  heard?  Can  you 
answer  “Here”?  Are  you  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  salvation? 


CAPRICIOUS  YOUNG  QUEEN. 

A  pretty  little  story  about  Wilehelmina,  tbe 
girl  Queen  of  Holland,  has  just  found  its  way 
into  the  Dutch  papers.  The  Queen  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  she  is 
credited  with  even  a  larger  measure  of  caprice 
and  precocity  than  is  usually  granted  to  less 
exalted  young  ladies  at  that  interesting  period 
of  life. 

Her  mother,  the  Queen  Regent,  therefore 
thinks  it  well  at  times  to  deal  somewhat 
severely  with  Wilhelmina'S  little  ways.  Lately 
tbe  young  Queen,  desiring  to  speak  to  her 
mother,  knocked— not,  perhaps,  in  tbe  most 
dignified  fashion— at  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  tbe  Queen  Regent  was  engaged. 

“Who  is  there?” 

“It  is  tbe  Queen  of  Holland  1”  imperiously. 

“Then  she  must  not  enter,”  peremptorily. 

At  this  rebuff  the  little  Queen  suddenly 
changed  her  tactics,  and  softening  her  tones, 
said  winningly:  “Mamma,  it  is  your  own  little 
daughter  that  loves  you  and  would  like  to  kiss 
you.  ” 

“You  may  come  in.”  And  in  ways  like  this 
Wilbemina  wins  her  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
most  phlegmatic^of  Dutchmen. 


CHRIHTIA^  ENDEAYOB  F1B8T  PRIN- 
CIPLE8. 

By  WUliam  T.  KUis. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  become 
such  a  mighty  host,  and  the  movement  has 
grown  so  popular,  that  men  look  rather  at  its 
size  and  power  than  at  tbe  primal  principles 
involved.  If  there  is  one  need  more  than  an¬ 
other  that  exists  among  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  it  is  the  need  of  getting  back  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  the  needs 
that  it  was  intended  to  meet. 

From  the  very  first  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Clark,, 
the  founder,  has  been  the  deepening  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life  and  tbe  salvation  of  the  young.  Goodi 
citizenship,  missions,  and  fellowship  ate  great 
and  glorious  causes,  all  of  them  worthy  of  tbo 
attention  of  the  Christian  Church.  But  before 
these  can  be  considered  there  should  be  the 
utmost  adherence  to  those  parts  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  pledge  which  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  tbe  movement. 

It  is  folly,  worse  than  folly,  for  one  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  enter  upon  these  larger  spheres  of 
endeavor  unless  he  is  first  thoroughly  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  school  of  daily  Bible  study,  of 
communion  with  Christ,  and  confession  before 
men.  <  Those  who  have  the  interests  of  this 
wonderful  movement  at  heart  have  some  fehrs. 
lest  in  some  quarters  the  young  people  in  their 
exuberant  zeal  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ, 
shall  turn  their  eyes  toward  heathen  lands, 
overlooking  the  unsaved  young  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  churches, 
and  homes. 

The  Apostles  were  commissioned  to  preach  a 
world-wide  Gospel,  and  they  were  bidden  to- 
begin  at  Jerusalem.  Thus  it  is  to-day.  For 
me  the  commission  is  to  give  the  Gospel  to 
the  world,  beginning  at  my  own  home,  and 
with  those  whom  I  daily  meet  in  business  and 
in  society. 

Particular  attention  will  be  called  to  this 
thought  at  the  Boston  convention.  There  the 
Endeavorers  will  listen  to  thrilling  vords  from 
the  world’s  missionary  leaders  on  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  world  to  Christ.  Their  enthu¬ 
siasm  will  be  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch,  but 
a  vent  that  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
Scripture  policy  has  been  provided  for  this 
spirit  of  eagerness  to  work.  The  young  people 
will  sing  the  war  songs  of  Zion,  and  then  they 
will  go  forth  to  battle  with  Zion’s  old  enemy. 

Arrange  are  being  made  by  the  Convention 
officers  to  enable  the  delegates  to  do  personal 
work  in  behalf  of  Boston’s  unchurched  thou¬ 
sands  during  they  stay  in  the  convention  city. 
At  the  noon  hour  services  will  be  held  in  all 
of  Boston’s  city  missions,  in  many  of  the  large 
stores,  and  in  the  shops  and  manufactories  of 
the  city.  These  will  not  be  preaching  services. 
It  is  intended  that  their  nature  shall  be  that 
of  devotional  Christian  Endeavor  prayer  meet 
ings.  The  delegates  themselves  will  have 
charge  of  these.  They  will  go  forth  in  bands 
of  twenty  or  more  under  the  guidance  of  some 
pastor  or  experienced  worker,  and  will  hold 
services  looking  toward  the  presentation  of 
“the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.  ” 

The  Endeavorers  will  be  brought  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  hundreds  of  non  Christians. 
They  will  be  given  opportunity  to  personally 
speak  of  the  “wonderful  Saviour”  they  so  laud 
in  their  song.  Probably  fifty  or  more  sei  vices 
will  be  held  each  day,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  these  will  do  more  to  impress  Boston  with 
the  sweet  savor  of  Christianity  than  any  other 
one  phase  of  the  memorable  gathering  that  is 
to  grace  this  city  by  its  presence  during  the 
days  July  10-15. 

Boston,  Ma«s. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTITB  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mibb  Perley  of  Utah,  who  led  the  Tueeday 
morning  prayer-meeting,  Bpoke  of  the  univer¬ 
sal  longing  of  the  bouI  for  rest,  and  of  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  rest  as  found  in  fulfilling 
the  conditions  of  the  “Beatitudes."  These  are 
expressive  of  successive  steps  in  the  Christian 
life.  Poverty  of  sprit  leads  to  sorrow  for  sin. 
This  is  succeeded  by  gentleness  of  spirit,  which 
leads  the  disciple  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  and,  believing  in  Christ  Jesus, 
he  is  filled.  He  is  then  prepared  to  be  merci¬ 
ful.  No  heart  approaches  so  nearly  to  purity 
as  the  one  that  has  felt  its  poverty  and  been 
filled  with  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Such  a  soul  is  hereby  made  ready  to 
become  a  peacemaker,  not  only  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  God  and  man.  Not 
until  souls  have  attained  this  stage  of  Chris¬ 
tian  growth  are  they  worthy  to  endure  perse 
cution  and  in  the  midst  of  persecution  to  find 
rest  of  spirit.  Our  Saviour  said  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  in  the  face  of  what  the  world  would  call 
defeat,  “My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  This 
peace  comes  to  us  through  oneness  with  the 
Father. 

“A  man  who  had  been  for  thirty-eight  years 
a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  came  into 
our  chapel  and  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro ; 
when  I  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  he  replied : 


“  Other  sorts  ”  of  Bindings 


can  not  be  compared  with 


A  set  of  the  “5.  H.  It  U."  miniature  figures  skoteing 
the  latest  Parisian  costumes  unth  Booklet  on  Horn 
to  Bind  the  Dress  Skirt.'  mailed  for  JOc.  in  stamps. 

M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


184>7Roger5Rro3XI1 

SECTIONAL  PLATE. 

“1847”  on  spoons  and  forks  guarantees 
genuine  Rogers  plating.  “XII”  indicates 
extra  heavy  weight  of  silver  on  places 
where  most  needed.  These  goods  will 
outwear  two  sets  ordinary  plate. 


neu  of  ulror. 

If  your  deader  does  not  keep  our  goods,  write 
us  and  we  will  inform  you  where  they  can  be 
obtained.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden.  Conn.. 
3o8  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London. 


‘You  people  have  something  that  we  have  not. 
You  must  get  it  out  of  that  Bible;  it  is  peace, 
which  helps  you  to  meet  the  perplexities  and 
upsettings  of  life.’”  Those  who  are  “sun¬ 
shiny  Christians”  have  got  the  best  out  of 
this  verse. 

Dr.  Wilbur,  our  earnest  young  physician 
from  Sitka,  Alaska,  spoke  of  the  encourage¬ 
ments  to  be  found  in  the  work  there,  and 
pronounced  it  “eminently  successful.”  Those 
who  go  through  the  ranche  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  contrast  between  heathen  homes  and  those 
of  the  Christian  natives.  These  are  the  best 
and  the  most  cleanly.  The  little  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  connected  with  the  Sitka 
church  asked  permission  of  “a  sort  of  chief” 
in  the  ranche  to  hold  a  prayer- meeting  in  his 
house.  He  not  only  granted  their  request,  but 
provided  lamps  and  benches,  and  here  about 
thirty  Indians  were  gathered.  This  Christian 
service  has  been  repeated  every  Thursday 
night.  Rudolph  Walton,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  and  a  worker  in  silver,  has  a  lovely  lit¬ 
tle  Christian  home,  a  charming  place  where 
one  would  like  to  go.  Rudolph  was  educated 
by  the  doctor’s  home  Sunday  school  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  The  potlaches,  or  dances,  are  expen¬ 
sive  and  demoralizing.  If  one  is  invited  and 
refuses  to  go,  one  relative  after  another  will 
go  to  his  house  to  use  their  powers  of  persua¬ 
sion  ;  they  bring  their  blankets  and  just  live 
on  him.  so  that  in  self  defence  he  is  influenced 
to  go.  Rudolph  is  the  only  one  who  has  stood 
out  entirely  against  these  dances. 

There  are  disappointments,  but  they  should 
not  be  discouragements  when  we  consider 
what  dreadful  things  white  children  will  do 
and  that  these  children  have  no  heredity  of 
blessing,  nothing  to  help  them.  We  have  rea¬ 
son  to  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  for 
them.  It  will  take  generations  to  fully  de¬ 
velop,  the  moral  sense  of  the  people.  Could 
they  be  isolated  as  is  the  Metlakahtla  mission  of 
Mr.  Duncan  from  the  invasion  of  bad  white 
men,  it  would  be  better. 

Dr.  Wilbur  invited  his  Bible  class  to  a  social 
one  evening,  and  the  young  men  came,  bring¬ 
ing  their  wives  and  babies,  the  latter  creeping 
around  until  about  eight  o’clock,  when  they 
rolled  over  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 

Alluding  to  the  proverb,  “When  the  devil 
was  sick,"  etc.,  the  Doctor  said  that  it  was 
easier  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  people  when 
they  were  ill.  A  man  who  had  been  crippled 
by  a  shot  through  the  leg,  whose  wife  twice 
deserted  him,  who  was  unkindly  treated  by 
bis  child,  and  who  broke  his  leg  the  aecond 
time,  became  a  patient  in  the  hospital.  Here 
he  was  relieved.  He  accepted  Christianity  and 
has  been  faithful  ever  since. 

A  missionary  teacher  writes :  “  Do  you  know 
of  any  church  where  you  think  we  could  get 
cushions  which  they  are  replacing  by  new 
onesi  Our  seats  are  long,  hard  ones,  and  I 
have  been  thinking  if  there  would  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  church  sending  us  their  cast-off 
ones." 

Please  send  any  response  to  this  appeal  to 
the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions,  No.  68  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
who  will  furnish  the  teacher’s  address  and 
directions  for  transportation.  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  May  2!)nd  the  first 
letter  read  was  one  from  Miss  Minor  of  Rat- 
nagari,  India.  In  It  she  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  a  picnic  held  on  the  seashore  in 
honor  of  her  sister’s  birthday,  and  enjoyed  by 
all  the  native  Christians,  who- were  conveyed 
thither  in  carts,  and  who  were  delighted  with 
the  novelty  of  the  outing.  At  Christmas  one 
hundred  and  eleven  children  were  present  at 
the  festival,  and  the  box  sent  by  Miss  Denny 
from  some  young  people’s  band  bad  afforded 
presents  for  all.  Some  evangelistic  tours  bad 
been  made  into  the  country  which  bad  given 
great  satisfaction  owing  to  the  favorable  re¬ 
ception  granted  to  the  missionaries  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  villages. 

The  next  lettter  was  from  Miss  Bigelow  of 
Yamazuebi,  Japan,  and  gave  an  account  of 
her  return  to  her  field  after  her  vacation  in 
the  home  land.  She  found  everything  in  a 
state  of  excitement  owing  to  the  war,  and 
consequently  at  one  place  her  luggage  was 
left  behind,  and  she  needed  it  sorely  before  it 
was  restored  to  her.  She  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  old  friends,  and  soon  entered 
upon  her  full  share  of  work.  In  the  Girls’ 
School  there  are  seven  boarders  and  about 
twenty  day  pupils.  All  eight  of  the  oldest 
girls  are  Christians  and  take  turns  in  leading 
the  school  prayer-meetings  The  under  teach¬ 
ers  are  Japanese  men,  and  it  requires  much 
tact  to  deal  with  them  wisely,  as  it  is  a  new 
thing  in  Japan  for  a  woman  to  be  over  a  man 
in  authority.  Miss  Bigelow  has  the  oversight 
of  two  Sunday-schools  on  Sunday,  and  alto¬ 
gether  seems  to  be  living  a  busy,  useful  life. 

Miss  Ellen  Parsons  rpeorted  that  Mrs.  Reut- 
linger,  Mrs.  DeHeer,  and  Miss  Christensen  had 
all  arrived  at  the  Mission  House  at  Basle, 
Switzerland,  where  they  were  to  rest  for  the 
summer  and  refresh  their  minds  with  the  use 
of  the  French  language,  so  necessary  now  in 
school  work  at  Benito. 

Mrs.  Kimball  read  a  pleasant  letter  from 
Mrs.  William  Jessup  at  Zableh,  Syria,  in 
which  she  mentions  with  pleasure  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  small  organ  and  tells  of  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  put.  She  speaks  of  the  great 
joy  they  had  had  in  the  visit  of  home  friends 
and  of  the  pleasant  trip  to  Damascus  which 
they  bad  made  with  them.  A  fine  Christian 
woman,  the  wife  of  a  native  pastor,  had  just 
died  of  consumption,  leaving  two  little  girls 
to  be  cared  for  and  educated  in  one  of  our 
schools.  Mrs.  Jessup  thinks  that  this  would 
be  a  good  work  for  a  mission  band  to  under¬ 
take. 

Mrs.  Hawkes  of  Hamadan  gave  an  account 
of  a  journey  across  the  hills  in  bad  weather 
with  bad  roads,  so  that  veij  slow  progress 
could  be  made.  Do  we  sumciently  realize 
what  our  missionaries  endure  from  difficul¬ 
ties  of  transportation?  When  one  hears  of 
the  native  boats,  wheelbarrows,  or  springless 
carts  of  China,  or  the  rough  roads  and  poor 
horses  of  Persia,  or  the  elephants  of  Siam,  one 
begins  to  realize  that  ease  in  travelling  is  one 
great  blessing  of  our  Western  civilization. 

Mrs.  Denny  led  in  an  earnest  prayer  for  all 
the  missionaries  from  whom  we  had  heard, 
and  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


One  Sunday 

Says  the  Rev,  J.  C.  Mallory  of  Savona,  N.  Y.,  “I 
knew  that  one  of  my  sick  headache  spells  was 
coming  on.  At  once  I  resorted  to  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  taking  a  teaspoonful  in  hot  water.  At  10.80 
when  I  stepped  up  to  the  pulpit  desk  at  church,  my 
head  was  all  right,  my  mind  clear  and  the  attack 
entirely  warded  off.  'That  one  dose  of  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla  was  worth  more  than  one  silver  dollar. 

It  is  s  standard  Remedy 

in  our  house,  tor  we  have  never  found  a  medicine 
that  so  promptly  removes  sick  headache  and  kindred 
diseases  as  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  My  family  prize  it 
very  highly  and  we  think  we  cannot  do  without  it." 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  prominently  in  the 
public  eye  today.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 


U  <4* cure  habitnal  constipation. 

nood  S  rills  Price  Me.  per  box. 
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Cburcb  flbusic* 

•  _ 

judited  By  B.  Huntincton  Woodman. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  MASSES. 

[We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  publish  the 
following,  from  a  lady  who  has  been  specially 
interested  in  the  work  described.] 

The  place  to  begin  the  study  of  music  is 
with  the  kindergarten  child  of  three  and  four 
years.  Very  little  should  be  done  here  of  a 
scientific  nature,  of  course,  but  that  little  is 
a  very  real  and  important  help  when  the  child 
enters  the  lowest  primary  grade.  At  five  and 
six  years  of  age  hundreds  of  little  ones  in  this 
city  can  sing  intelligently  simple  exercises  in 
music  in  nine  different  keys  from  the  staff. 
Long  before  they  can  read  the  words  of  some 
little  song  about  a  doll,  or  the  flowers,  or  the 
baby,  they  can  “get  the  tune  of  it”  alone  by 
the  musical  characters. 

For  the  men  .'ind  women  who  did  not  have 
such  instruction  in  their  youth  are  the  gates 
to  the  beautiful  choral  world  closed?  No,  in¬ 
deed,  thanks  to  the  same  method  by  which 
the  children  learn,  a  way  is  opened  to  adults. 
For  three  years  now  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch,  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  professional  work, 
has  been  conducting  various  classes  for  work¬ 
ing-men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  their  numbers  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  first  year  he  expected  to  be 
able  to  do  all  of  the  work  himself  at  the 
Cooper  Institute  class,  but  after  a  few  weeks 
he  was  obliged  to  organise  an  overflow  class 
up  town,  and  still  later  that  year  another 
overflow  class  down-town.  Last  year  he 
united  these  three  classes  into  what  he  called 
the  advanced  class,  and  started  four  new  ele¬ 
mentary  classes,  two  up  town  and  two  down¬ 
town.  He  himself  taught  the  advanced  class, 
and  in  addition  supervised  the  work  of  his 
assistants  in  the  elementary  classes,  visiting 
each  one  and  teaching  them  personally  fifteen 
minutes  every  two  weeks.  This  year  those 
four  elementary  classes  were  united  to  form 
the  advanced  class,  with  lessons  from  him  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  last  year’s  advanced  class 
became  the  People’s  Choral  Union  of  New 
York  City,  and  at  Mr.  Damrosch ’s  earnest 
solicitation  became  the  governing  body  of  the 
movement,  taking  full  charge  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  not  only  of  their  own  Union,  but  of  the 
advanced  class  and  of  the  various  elementary 
classes. 

The  question  will  at  once  arise  in  some 
minds.  Whence  the  money  for  this  gigantic 
musical  undertaking?  Hall  rent  is  so  appall¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  music  costs  so  much,  print¬ 
ing  costs  so  much,  and  postage  costs  up  so. 
The  simple  answer  is.  Ten  cents  per  lesson  from 
each  member,  and  this  proves  the  immense 
numbers  that  constantly  attend,  eager  and 
hungry  tor  just  this  opportunity  to  learn  to 
sing. 

Plenty  of  money  has  been  offered  Mr.  Dam- 
rosoh  from  tbe  many  philanthropic  people  of 
the  metropolis  who  are  always  glad  to  help  in 
any  such  uplifting  movement,  but  none  has 
been  accepted  or  needed.  These  people  do 
not  want  charity  ;  they  are  proud  to  pay  their 
own  bills  and  to  pay  them  promptly,  and 
proud  of  the  handsome  sum  in  the  treasury 
since  the  close  of  their  first  year. 

As  to  the  musical  part  of  it,  each  class  be¬ 
gins  exactly  as  does  tbe  child  of  five  years. 
With  the  scale  as  a  whole— Do,  re.  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si,  do — then  the  parts  of  the  whole,  the 
parts  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  the  parts 
in  relation  to  each  other  according  to  the 
same  pedagogical  rules  laid  down  for  other 
studies.  The  “movable  do”  is  used,  and  the 
scale  in  several  different  positions  is  sung  and 


then  represented  at  the  first  lesson.  For  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  progressive  exercises  in  all  tbe 
different  keys  are  sung  in  unison  by  tbe  men 
and  women,  then  they  are  separated,  and  two- 
part  work  is  begun.  Later  the  men  are 
divided  into  tenor  and  bass,  and  the  ladies 
into  soprano  and  alto  and  four-part  works  are 
taken  up.  Olees,  choruses,  and  part  songs  of 
various  kinds  have  been  studied,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  several  very  ambitious  cantatas  for  so 
young  a  chorus,  viz:  “Fair  Ellen,”  by  Max 
Brusch,  and  “Lauda  Sion”  and  “Athalie,”  by 
Mendelssohn. 

At  their  first  concert  in  May.  1893,  the  im¬ 
mense  stage  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall  was  too 
small  to  accommodate  all  of  the  singers,  and 
several  rooms  of  the  parquet  held  the  overflow. 

In  some  ways  this  will  be  tbe  most  interest¬ 
ing  performance  that  has  been  given  in  tbe 
great  metropolis  this  winter.  The  members 
must  be  self-supporting  to  be  admitted  to  the 
classes,  and  the  sight  of  all  these  noble  work 
ing-men  and  women  will  well  be  worth  the 
price  of  the  tickets,  and  the  sound  of  their 
beautiful,  well- trained  voices  in  tbe  really 
diflicult  selections  that  they  will  render  mar¬ 
vellously  well,  will  be  something  astonishing 
to  those  in  our  city  who  have  not  as  yet  real¬ 
ized  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  so  mod¬ 
estly  begun  and  successfully  carried  on.  Mr. 
Damrosch’s  courage  and  great  ambition  for 
the  classes  is  only  equalled  by  their  earnest¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm  in  tbe  work  and  in  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  beloved  leader. 

The  English  musicians  are  already  scanning  the 
horizon  for  Tbe  Evangelist's  Musical  Tourists.  The 
current  number  of  the  Organist  and  Choirmaster 
(London)  assures  ‘i:he  American  musicians  who 
are  visiting  this  country  under  Mr.  Elliot’s  guid¬ 
ance”  that  they  are  “going  to  have  a  ‘real  good 
time,’  ”  and  that  “if  the  weather  be  only  propitious, 
the  trip  will  be  unique  in  every  way.” 


Fifty^two  Organ  Xalk».  52. 

By  tke  ChalnMn  of  th*  UmIc  CooMUiitec. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  comments  made  by  the  members  of  • 
the  congregation  regarding  the  new  organ  built  for  the 
church  by  Farrand  &  Votey  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Every 
member  of  the  committee  repeated  remarks  he  had 
heard.  It  was  evident  that  the  congregation  was  very 
much  pleased,  for  the  comments  were  in  the  terms  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  the  beauties  of  the  organ  to 
eye  and  ear  were  discussed  from  the  standpoints  of 
every  variety  of  taste. 

I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves,”  said  Mr. 
Levelhead,  “  in  having  satisfied  not  only  the  musi¬ 
cians  of  the  church,  but  the  entire  congregation  as 
well.  I  am  especially  delighted  to  know  that  the 
people  like  the  organ.  They  pay  for  it,  and  they  look 
to  it  to  aid  them  in  a  worshipful,  musical  service. 
That  the  entire  congregation  feels  that  this  organ  does 
so  help  them  is  almost  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
given  to  it.  I  appreciate  better  than  before  what  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey  meant  when  they  told  us  we  r  eeded  a 
church  organ  rather  than  one  of  the  concert  type. 

The  result  proves  the  wisdom  of  their  counsel  to  us  in 
this  as  in  other  particulars.” 

“We  have  learned  something  about  organs.”  said 
one  of  the  committee,  “and  I  am  sure  I  would  know 
better  how  to  buy  an  organ  than  I  did  a  year  ago.  In 
the  light  of  this  knowledge,  however,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  anyone  about  to  have  an  organ  built  to  study 
the  instrument,  to  learn  what  a  really  good  organ 
should  be.  and  then  consult  Farrand  &  Votey,  who 
have  the  knowledge,  skill  and  facilities  to  make  of  the 
ideal  organ  a  tangible  reality." 

“I  have  become  so  much  interested  in  organs,” 
said  Mr.  Levelhead,  “that  I  am  going  abroad  this 
summer,  on  The  Evangelist  Church  Music  Tour,  to 
examine  the  finest  organs  in  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  our  organ 
can  be  improved  upon.  But  Farrand  &  Votey  lose 
no  opportunity  of  studying  the  best  work  everywhere, 
that  nothing  good  or  new  in  organ  construction  may 
escape  them.  So  I,  at  their  request,  am  to  take  notes 
for  them  on  my  journey.” 


NOYELLO,  EWER  &  CO.. 


Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Evangelist  read¬ 
ers  and  all  lovers  of  Church  Music,  to  the 
fact  that  they  publish  and  can  supply  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  all  the  Anthems  and  other  Music  to 
be  rendered  by  tbe  Cathedral  Choirs  on  the 
coming  visit  of  The  Evangelist  Church  Music 
party  to  England. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  these  Anthems  will 
be  furnished  on  application  comprising  tbe 
latest  and  best  compositions  of  Stainer.  Bamby, 
J.  F.  Bridge,  J.  C  Bridge,  Hugh  Blair,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Keeton,  Youn^,  Mann,  Martin,  Hoyte. 
and  others— in  all,  eighteen  services  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  Anthems. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  k  CO.’S  CATALOGUES. 


No.  1.  Organ  Music. 

“  La.  Harmonium  Music. 

-*  S.  Sacred  Music  with  Eng¬ 
lish  words. 

“  S.  Music  with  Vocal  and 
Orchestral  Parts. 

4.  Piano-Forte  Music. 


No.  4a.  Instruction  Books, 

Theoretlca]  Works,  A 
Literature  of  Music. 
**  i.  Secular  Part-Music. 

“  5a.  Secular  Songs. 

“  8.  Sacrwl  Music  with  Lat¬ 
in  Words. 

“  7.  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Publlc’ns. 


Sent  Free  upon  Application. 


NOVEIIO,  EWER  ft  GO..  21  E.  17th  8t,  N.  Y. 


NOTE  THIS 

^  LIST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s  Voices.4ir^ha"rJ:Sd*J:;:5 

how  helped.  By  nmiUm  Q.  Ourtis.  Price,  M  cents. 

Anniversary  Songs 

Treble  Clef  Choir.  secular  music  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Women’s  Voices.  By  O.  F.  Boot  and 
D.  B.  Towner.  Endorsed  by  J>.  le  Moody,  tt  ets. 

r*sssw.s/>ss1nm  By  O.  F.  Boot.  The  best  Amer- 
LUmCUiUni.  i,4n  piano  Method  erer  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  tt.76. 

TkAntS.  Bt  O.  F.  Boot.  A  friendly  attempt  to  eor- 
1/WU  l>.  rict  some  errors  in  musical  terminology. 
Price  ts  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook'ea£^e 

of  Songs  and  Piano  Music,  ospoeiallv  adapted  to  teach¬ 
ing  parpoeea  Sent  free  on  application,  to  any  maslo 
tesMAer. 

A  New  Course  especially  prepared  for  the  Stmtiy  af 
Mmalelm  PaUleSAwala.  embodyingmany  dotcI 
features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  In  escry  particu¬ 
lar.  By  John  A.  Broakhovon  and  A.  J.Outvoort. 
Send  your  name  and  address  if  Interssted.  and  descrip- 
tiTs  mMter  will  be(sent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAOO. 


Ehe  Childrens  p'loral  Greeting 

Bt  Hubert  *  P.  Main. 

ghtfn1*New  Songs,  C^itsd  RecHMions,  Splendid  Hymns, 
■■  ■  Respimstve 


Ezoellent  I 


)  Beading 


Including  a  Dialogue  Exercise  tor  the  f^ant  Class. 

FOR  CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

The  best  service  of  the  kind  published.  16  pages. 

5  cents  each,  $1.00  per  100  not  prepaid^. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

70  East  Bth  8t.,  New  York.  SIS  Wabash  Av.,  Chicago 
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~KOSCpB  AOO., 

Uson  8t. ;  NEW  YORK,  44  East  $M  8$, 


The  Organist  and  Choir-Haster. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOB 

THE  PIANIST. 

A  MusIcrI  rionthly  for  Piano  Tanckcrs  and  Players. 

“  Abreast  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  to-day  on  piano  tech 
nlca.” 

“No  aspiring  pupil  or  teacher  can  afford  to  he  without  it." 
Send  for  sample  copy,  mentioning  The  Evangelist. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1.00. 

Address  THB  PIANIST,  99  W.  15th  St.,  N.  ¥.  City. 


As  the  namedeDote!>,  this  is  a  ckiM  magazine  specially 
designed  to  interest  and  assist  tbe  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
18B  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Bklitor  of 
Tbe  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


Hay  80, 1895. 
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Cburcb  Construction 

anb  Equipment. 


COLOR  DECORATION  IN  CHURCH  Eg. 


An  important  paper  was  read  last  month  be¬ 
fore  the  Architectural  League  of  this  city  by 
the  well-known  architect  and  author  Mr.  Ueo. 
A.  Audsley,  LL. D.,  on  the  “Polychromatic 
Decoration  of  Churches.”  The  subject  pre¬ 
sents  some  novel  suggestions,  and  we  think 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  few  extracts : 

“It  appears  that  the  sacred  buildings  of 
Christians  have  been,  in  all  countries  and  from 
the  earliest  times,  ornamented  with  color.  The 
eflPects  of  architecture  were  felt  to  be  incom¬ 
plete  without  it.  As  nature  hates  a  vacuum,, 
so  it  hates  white.  Nature  has  trained  our 
eyes  to  color  everywhere.  Paintings  on  the 
walls  demanded  painting  elsewhere ;  and  thus, 
by  degrees,  the  whole  interior  of  buildings 
became  colored.  Painting  became  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  religion.  The  illustratiors  of  sacred 
history,  of  Christian  heroism  and  purity,  have 
been  for  many  an  age,  and  still  ' may  be.  the 
acts  of  an  artist’s  faith  and  devotion.  They 
are  the  tribute  of  reasonable  service.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  each  one  of  us  to  look  upon 
such  a  work  as  the  painting  of  a  church,  even 
in  a  simple  manner,  in  some  such  light  as 
thisY 

“It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  to  practical  art¬ 
ists,  that  during  the  entire  period  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  in  which  polychromatic  decoration 
was  fully  practiced, the  principles  which  guided 
the  artists’  hands  were  invariably  the  same, 
forms  alone  being  modified  as  the  styles  of 
architecture  changed.  Such  being  the.  case, 
it  is  obviously  to  our  advantage,  as  artists,  to 
strive  to  master  those  principles,  so  that  we 
may  base  our  own  works  on  them.  A  thou¬ 
sand  years  of  decorative  art,  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  religion,  surely  must  teach  us  some 
facts  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

“The  most  important  principle  observable 
in  all  decorative  works,  dating  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  that  of  convention- 
(ility ;  and  this  principle  in  art  is  everywhere 
apparent  in  both  figure  and  purely  ornamental 
painting.  Combined  with  this  there  is  a  keen 
perception  of  the  laws  of  nature.  No  artist, 
whatever  his  line  of  work  may  be,  dare  ignore 
these. 

“Another  great  principle  of  architectural 
decoration  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
npproiiriatenesa.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
such  decoration  should  in  every  instance  be 
appropriate.  This  principle  insists  that  all 
decorations,  whether  in  the  form  of  figure 
subjects  or  ornamental  designs,  should  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  surfaces  upon  which  they  are 
executed,  and  appropriate,  in  feeling,  to  the 
building  which  they  are  designed  to  adorn. 
The  decorative  painting  should  have  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  destroy  the  appearance  of  fiatness  in 
plain  wall  surfaces ;  neither  should  it  have  the 
effect  of  altering  structural  lines  or  the  con¬ 
tours  of  moldings.  The  constant  aim  of  the 
painter  must  be  to  preserve  and  give  increased 
value  to  all  surfaces  over  which  his  brush 
passes ;  and  to  maintain  unimpaired,  or  to  ac¬ 
centuate  when  practicable,  the  effect  of  struc¬ 
tural  strength  and  solidity. 

“I  know  no  art  that  needs  a  more  sweeping 
eye,  or  a  greater  power  of  instantaneous  per¬ 
ception  of  combinations  on  a  great  scale,  than 
this  art  of  architectural  coloring.  The  great 
lines  of  architectural  composition  are  the 
lines  of  its  forces.  Power,  stability,  and  re¬ 
pose  are  the  elements  of  its  effect.  Color 
would  be  contemptible  in  its  application  if  it 
were  not  conceived  on  the  same  grand  and 


simple  principles. 
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dictates  that  you  use  materials  when  paint¬ 
ing  that  you  know  something  about.  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years.  You 
know  all  about  them ;  if  you  don’t  your 
painter  does.  To  make  sure,  however,  ex¬ 
amine  the  brand  (see  list). 

For  colors,  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  tinting  colors  ;  they  are  the  best 
and  most  permanent;  prepared  expressly  for 
tinting  Pure  White  Lead.  Pamphlet  and 
color-card  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  Vfirk. 


“In  our  artificial  use  of  colors  in  architec¬ 
ture,  their  rules  must  be  the  rules  of  archi¬ 
tecture  itself.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  here 
one  very  remarkable  faculty  in  our  sight, 
which  I  can  describe  by  no  other  term  than 
that  of  ‘the  reason  of  the  eye. ’  The  beauty 
of  architectural  features  depends  very  much 
upon  their  compliance  with  this  eye-reason. 
For  instance,  we  find  many  architectural  ex¬ 
pedients,  such  as  brackets,  and  bearing  shafts, 
and  other  devices  of  apparent  support,  under 
masses  of  great  weight,  where  in  fact  they  do 
no  work,  and  were  never  meant  to  do  any. 
We  can  only  explain  their  use  as  that  of  an 
ocular  necessity— hec&use  experience  has  proved 
that  without  them  the  eye  would  be  distressed 
by  the  sense  of  insecurity.  Mentally  we  are 
satisfied,  because  we  know  well  what  and 
where  are  the  real  but  bidden  supports,  such 
as  external  buttresses,  or  the  strength  of  some 
cross  wall,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  eye  does  not 
know  this,  and  refuses  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
mind’s  reason.  And  thus  we  find  that  archi¬ 
tecture  possesses  a  double  principle  of  con¬ 
struction,  namely:  tbe  mechanical,  on  which 
its  stability  depends ;  and  the  artificial,  which 
is  addressed  only  to  the  exigencies  of  sight. 
This  double  sense  demands  to  be  satisfied  in 
color  as  well  as  in  stone.  We  can,  therefore, 
imagine  what  power  color  would  possess  were 
it  rightly  used,  and  what  value  it  would  su¬ 
peradd  to  tbe  features  of  this  double  construc¬ 
tion.  ” 

JAMES  G.  WILSON, 

Send  S  two-tent  stamps  for  lUtutrated  Oataloaue. 


H*  Hayes 
Architect 
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Venetian  Blinds  In  all  woods. 
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Stamped  Steel  CeUings 

DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  and  BEST 

for  Dwellings,  Churches,  or  Business  Houses.  Ceilings 
of  anv  shape,  old  or  new.  Send  for  Cata1o.7ue. 

H.  5.  NORTHROP,  18  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 


Church  Safes. 

Our  “Skeleton”  and  Church  Safes  are 
specially  designed  for  the  protection  of 
communion  cups  and  gold  and  silver 
plate. 

We  have  regular  sizes,  but  fill  orders 
to  measure,  and  in  any  design  required. 

The  very  best  of  work  at  moderate 
prices.  Address 

MOSLER  SAFE  CO., 

305  Broadway,  cor.  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Manet^,  OenI  Manaaier 

TMOT,  JV.  r.,  and  NEWTOBK  CUT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


onwtseixs^ 

PUMST  MLL  JtRTAI..(Pep^SMlTln.) 


BOD8B-C1.EAKINU  AKTICI^KH. 


ST^^STICS  AND  FACTS  FROM  THE  RE¬ 
PORTS  OF  THE  BOARDS. 

BOARD  or  HOXB  MISSIONS. 

The  increase  in  the  receipts  in  twenty -five 
years  has  been  from  $282,430  to  $984,259,  while 
the  number  of  missionaries  has  risen  from 
1,232  to  1,782.  The  debt  reported  in  1894  is 
large,  $864,850,  having  been  augmented  by  an 
interest  account  of  $16,542;  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Indian  work  from  the  Foreign  Board,  $20, 
oOO,  and  by  the  severance  of  the  work,  as  ac 
cording  to  the  direction  of  the  Assembly, 
from  the  previous  connection  with  the  govern 
ment,  $30,000.  The  donations  and  contribu¬ 
tions  have  aggregated  $934,259,  of  which  $290,- 
628  have  come  from  the  Women’s  Boards, 
$257,389  from  the  churches,  $284,414  from  be¬ 
quests,  $47,890  from  individual  donations, 
and  $18,746  from  interest  on  permanent  funds. 

BOARD  OF  FORBION  MISSIONS. 

Z  The  total  cost  of  administration,  including 
printing  and  incidentals,  was  $60,268.  The 
appropriations  made  for  the  year  on  the  basis 
directed  by  the  Assembly,  amounted  to  $976,- 
102 ;  and  against  this  there  was  received  a 
total  of  $865,709,  of  which  the  Women’s 
Boards  gave  $809,751,  and  the  churches  $286,- 
892.  Including  the  debt  of  last  year,  the 
present  deficit  amounts  to  $212,991.  In  the 
Mission  House  on  Fifth  Avenue  receipts  are 
reported  at  $750,475,  and  expenditures  $708,668. 

BOARD  OF  BDUCATION. 

The  total  number  of  students  aided  w.as 
1,032,  of  whom  44  were  in  academies,  448  in 
'‘olleges,  and  540  in  theological  seminaries.  Of 
the  latter  McCormick  has  156,  Princeton  148, 
Western  68,  and  Auburn  48.  The  receipts  of 
the  year  aggregated  $125,255,  the  churches 
contributing  about  $51,000  and  legacies  com¬ 
ing  to  $$83,866. 

BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION  AND  SABBATH- 
SCHOOL  WORK. 

Misaiotutry  Department:  During  the  year 
1,084  new  Sabbath -schools  bare  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  254  reorganized.  Pupils  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools  organized  by  the  Board 
number  49,499,  and  the  missionaries  of  the 
Board  have  travelled  no  less  than  647,711 
miles.  The  receipts  of  the  year  were  $105,262 
from  the  churches  and  $21,726  from  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Department,  being  two-thirds  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  publication  bouse.  Expendi¬ 
tures  ran  up  to  $137,964,  but  a  surplus  from 
last  year  equalized  matters  and  left  a  credit 
balance  of  $25,961. 

Business  Department:  The  net  profits  of  the 
year  were  $36,799  on  a  capital  of  $359,755. 
The  total  receipts  were  $291,717,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditures  $338,648.  but  a  balance  of  $122,672 
from  last  year  leaves  a  credit  now  of  $75,741. 
The  sales  of  books  and  tracts  have  brought  in 
$88,525,  and  periodicals  $178,779.  Volumes 
have  been  published  to  the  number  of  1,412,718 
copies,  and  periodicals  to  that  of  22,620,815. 
A  partial  payment  for  a  new  site  on  Walnut, 
Juniper,  and  Samson  Streets  has  been  made 
in  the  sum  of  $40,000. 

BOARD  OF  CHURCH  EDUCATION 

During  the  year  225  applications  for  aid  were 
received,  aggregating  $138,855,  and  ccntribu- 
tions  came  in  to  the  amcunt  of  $103,395.  The 
Loan  Fund  was  increased  by  $68,232,  and  the 
Manse  Fund  by  $82,460.  Appropriations  were 
made  to  155  churches  to  the  amount  of  $79,  - 
585,  of  which  $20,820  were  by  way  of  loan. 
To  the  Manse  Fund  are  charged  41  loans  aggre¬ 
gating  $16,891  and  4  grants  of  $600  in  all. 
These  benefactions  were  distributed  over  29 
Synods,  95  Presbyteries,,  and  87  States  or  ter¬ 
ritories. 

BOARD  OF  BELIEF. 

Under  the  care  of  this  Board  were'785  per¬ 
sons  or  families,  of  whom  810  were  ministers 
and  419  widows  of  ministers.  During  the  year 


GAKE  S 
FOR  GENERAL 
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IT’S  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  contrived  "  ***  P«rf*eHjr 

CEO.  8.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Tour  deeler  Is  likely  to  have  them.  If  b*  bnsn’t,  write  us  end  we’ll  send  you  the  infomuiUon  yon  want  and 
T  handsome  Ulustrated  catalosue  tree.  PARKER  PEN  COMPANY,  JaaesrUle,  Wis. 


WRINGING  DRY 

Is  Imtweslble  unless  your  wrioker  has  well  made  rolls.  When  you  buy  a 
wringer  Insist  on  bavinr  tbe  wARRANTBD  ROLLS  of  tbeAHEKI- 
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43  have  died  and  83  newj^names^been  received. 
The  maximum  appropriation  was  $300,  and 
the  average  $200.  The  receipts  of  the  Board 
amounted  to  about  $176,000  against  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $178,140.  The  churches  gave  $83,256, 
and  individuals  $18,200.  In  the  Horae  atPerth 
Amboy  are  22  ministers. 

BOARD  OF  MINNSIONS  TO  FREEDMEN. 

The  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  $173,- 
050,  of  which  the  churches  gave  $58,086,  the 
Women’s  Boards  $40,087,  and  legacies  $56,- 
561,  the  last  being  a  decrease  of  about  $>9,000. 
Expenditures  came  to  $162,704,  leaving,  how¬ 
ever,  a  deficit  of  $22,351.  Under  the  Boards 
are  175  missionaries,  306  churches  and  mis¬ 
sions  with  17,083  communicants,  and  87  schools 
with  10.529  pupils.  In  these  churches  1,868 
persons  have  been  admitted  to  membership 
on  confession  of  their  faith. 

AID  FOB  COLLEGER. 

The  receipts  amounted  to  $119,627,  and  ex-, 
penditures  to  about  $114,000.  Only  2,956 
churches  contributed.  During  the  year  $26,- 
650  were  given  to  colleges  and  academies, 
whose  total  valuation  was  $1,186,367,  thus 
securing  them  to  the  church.  These  colleges 
contain  247  students  intending  to  enter  the 

ministry.  _ 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  8ERTICE. 

The  Austrslian  Christian  World  gives  this 
account  of  a  service  in  a  small  country  church : 

The  minister  for  the  day  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  the  congregation,  five  in 
number,  decided  to  hold  a  short  service  before 
dispersing.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  number, 
a  woman  of  seventy  years,  gave  out  a  hymn, 
which  was  sung  by  a  young  man  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  presiding  at  the  organ.  An  old 
man  of  eighty  next  offered  a  prayer,  and  an 
old  woman  eighty  four  years  old  read  a  chap¬ 
ter  from  the  Bible.  The  most  remarkable  fact 
about  the  service  was  that  if  combined,  the 
ages  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  persons  par¬ 
ticipating  amounted  to  234  years. 

Cass  Realty  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Slend  for  circular  to  508  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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66  Park  Place,  comer  College  Place,  New  York. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Continued  from  Page  18. 

tinction  observable  was  that  the  two  semin¬ 
aries  which  have  adopted  the  Assembly-con¬ 
trol  plan  in  toto,  were  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  endowment.  With  regard  to  Lane 
Seminary,  a  minu  te  was  adopted  stating  that 
“in  view  of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Mor¬ 
ris,  the  Assembly  expresses  its  approbation  of 
his  eminent  attainments  and  faithful  service, 
and  its  hope  that  his  remaining  years  may  be 
years  of  comfort  and  honor.” 

In  view  of  these  words  Hon.  E.  E.  White. 
LL.  D. ,  President  of  the  Lane  directory,  said 
that  it  was  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  thank  the 
Committee  for  its  report  on  Lane  Seminary. 
He  added  that  if  it  were  possible  to  take  the 
Assembly  into  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  the  Committee  on  Conference 
had  been  taken,  all  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  Church  would  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  vacancies  in  the  Board  had  been 
filled  in  accordance  with  a  plan  formulated 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Sara 
toga  last  year,  and  there  had  been  no  change 
of  policy.  Men  had  been  selected  who  fairly 
represent  the  Church.  The  Board  is  a  close 
corporation,  he  said,  and  its  members  are 
elected  for  life.  He  assured  the  Assembly 
that  the  Directors  are  honest  and  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  make  the  Seminary  worthy  of 
the  Church.  If  the  compact  of  1870  is  ever 
broken,  he  added,  it  will  be  by  the  Assembly 
and  not  by  Lane  Seminary.  Lane  will  stand 
by  it.  and  will  perform  every  obligation  which 
it  owes  to  the  Church.  Thanks  were  again 
given  to  the  Committee  for  the  tribute  to  Dr. 
Morris  in  particular,  and  Dr.  White  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  Dr  Morris’s  resigna¬ 
tion  had  been  offered  in  accordance  with  an 
understanding  arrived  at  two  years  ago.  At 
the  close  of  these  remarks  the  report  was 
adopted  in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole. 

Various  minor  reports  were  presented,  one 
of  them  from  the  Committee  on  College  Aid, 
recommending  that  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col¬ 
leges,  which  has  been  fixed  for  the  second 
Sunday  of  January,  be  called  Education  Day. 
The  Polity  Committee  reported  adversely  the 
overture  of  Philadelphia  Presbytery  and  the 
memorial  of  Mr.  Dey  in  favor  of  a  uniform 
plan  of  worship  and  servfce.  Judge  Willson 
of  Philadelphia  advocated  the  rejection  of  the 
report,  and  other  commissioners  showed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter,  but  the  report  prevailed. 

Overtures  had  been  received  from  eighty- 
seven  Presbyteries  asking  for  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  Assembly  assessments  from  seven 
to  six  cents  per  member.  The  Committee  had 
reported  recommending  “no  action,”  and  ob¬ 
jection  was  made  to  this  proposal  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  existence  of  a  surplus  in  the 
hands  of  the  Assembly’s  Treasurer,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  discourtesy  to  so  large  a  number 
of  Presbyteries  implied  in  such  a  curt  recom 
mendation.  At  the  request  of  the  Committee 
Dr.  Roberts  was  heard  on  the  subject,  and 
after  his  statement  the  report  was  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  to  have  a  statement  of 
reasons  inserted.  The  statements  were  in  part 
as  follows :  In  1888  when  Dr.  Roberts  became 
Stated  Clerk  the  Assembly  was  in  debt.  Rail¬ 
road  arrangements  had  previously  been  in  then 
hands  of  local  committees,  but  they  were  the 
entrusted  to  him.  As  a  result,  in  two  years 
he  reported  a  balance  of  $11,000.  The  surplus 
had  varied  from  year  to  year,  and  was  now 
about  $35,800.  Of  this  sum  $24,000  represents 
balances  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  hosts 
who  have  entertained  the  Assembly  between 
1891  and  1894,  and  $8,000  represents  the  inter¬ 
est  received  on  investment  of  the  surplus.  It 
was  thus  evident  that  the  actual  surplus  de¬ 
rived  from  the  assessment  of  seven  cents  per 
member  amounted  to  about  $3,800.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  if  the  rate  is  lowered  it  will  be 
impossible  to  continue  the  policy  of  taking  the 
Assembly  to  different  points  in  the  country, 
and  that  meeting  places  will  have  to  be  selected 
east  of  Chicago,  and  usually  at  Saratoga.  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Brown  of  Portland,  Oregon,  was 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  influence  of  the 
Assembly  at  Portland  was  not  to  be  estimated 
in  money  value,  and  the  policy  of  going  to 
different  centres  was  declared  to  be  good. 
The  statement  was  clear  and  convincing,  and 
the  Committee  will  present  a  summary  of  these 
facts  along  with  their  recommendation  of 
“no  action.” 

An  excellent  step  was  taken  in  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Stated  Clerk 
to  prepare  a  year  book  containing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Assembly  and  an  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Boards,  to  contain  not  over 
100  pages,  and  to  cost  not  over  ten  cents. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  John  H.  Dey 


of  Westchester  Presbytery  to  induce  the 
Assembly  to  reconsider  its  action  enjoining 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  from  receiving 
the  students  of  Union  Seminary  under  its 
care.  He  contended  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Seminary  felt  that  they  were  constrained  to 
the  action  which  t^y  took  by  reason  of  their 
legal  obligations.  'They  acted  under  the  best 
legal  advice  which  could  be  had.  In  that 
Seminary  are  seven  men  who  are  in  good  and 
regular  standing,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  by 
this  action  to  put  a  brand  upon  their  pupils. 
He  confessed  to  feeling  in  the  matter,  but 
hoped  that  it  was  sorrow,  not  anger.  He  was 
grieved  that  the  Assembly  should  take  the 
attitude  of  the  angry  judge  instead  of  that  of 
the  considerate  mother.  The  Church  should 
be  magnanimous  and  should  have  regard  to 
its  own  unity,  not  allowing  the  entrance  of  a 
wedge  of  divisions.  The  action  in  regard  to 
Union  Seminary  students  was  declared  to  be 
devisive,  and  it  was  predicted  that  it  would 
cost  the  Church  dear. 

Points  of  order  were  frequently  raised  during 
these  remarks,  and  they  were  followed  by  a 
motion  to  lay  the  motion  for  reconsideration 
on  the  table.  This  was  done  by  a  decisive 
vote,  and  the  policy  of  the  Assembly  toward 
Union  Seminary  was  definitely  and  decisively 
fixed. 

The  morning  session  was  closed  with  an  un¬ 
fortunate  scene.  The  Moderator  announced 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  McDougall 
of  Cincinnati,  parts  of  which  he  read  to  the 
Assembly.  It  was  construed  to  he  a  demand 
that  Dr.  Roberts  of  the  Home  Board  with¬ 
draw  certain  statements  which  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dougall  “had  been  advised”  had  been  made. 
The  actual  form  of  words  used  by  Dr.  Roberts 
was  as  follows:  “Simultaneously  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  pamphlet  containing  criticisms 
of  the  new  Mission  Building,  the  receipts  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  began  to  fall  off 
at  an  alarming  rate.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  receipts  increased  considerably  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year-  on  an  average  of 
$10,000  a  month,  until  March,  when  they  fell 
off  $08,000,  as  compared  with  the  receipts  of 
March,  1894.  It  is  not  for  the  writer  to  say 
what  connection  the  pamphlet  had  with  the 
unexpected  decline  in  receipts.  The  fact  is 
simply  stated  here.” 

Mr.  McDougall  requested  that  his  letter  be 
entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly,  and 
against  this  Dr.  Roberts  protested,  reading  a 
paper  which  he  had  prepared  in  answer  to  the 
allegations  of  the  letter.  The  reading  of  this 
paper  was  interrupted  by  a  motion  to  lay  the 
whole  matter  on  the  table,  but  the  Moderator 
declared  the  motion  out  of  order  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  one  of  privilege.  Mr.  Sterry  of  New 
York  gained  the  floor  to  explain  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dougall  had  told  him  that  the  effect  implied  in 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Roberts  could  not  be 
traced  to  bis  pamphlet,  since  nut  a  copy  had 
been  sent  out  before  the  first  of  April.  This 
was  more  than  Dr  Roberts  could  stand,  and 
he  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  platform  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  in  question, 
stating  that  it  was  in  his  hands  on  March  25th. 
The  final  act  in  the  scene  was  that  in  which 
Oov.  Beaver,  standing  on  his  one  foot  and  his 
two  crutches,  called  for  peace  and  moved  that 
no  mention  of  letter,  protest,  or  discussion  be 
made  in  the  Minutes.  This  was  greeted  with 
a  chorus  of  seconds,  and  was  unanimously  car¬ 
ried. 

The  Assembly  then  adjourned  till  Monday, 
and  spent  the  afternoon  in  a  drive  through 
Shenley  Park,  the  invitation  having  been  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

MONDAY. 

The  morning  of  the  final  day  of  the  sessions 
of  the  Assembly  dawned  dark  and  forbidding, 
but  the  half-hour  of  the  devotional  services, 
led  by  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  was 
brightened  by  the  statement  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  bad  been  to  the  spiritual  profit 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Most  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
matters  of  detail  incidental  to  adjournment, 
and  these  were  disposed  of  rapidly.  The  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-five  on  the  million  dollar 
fund  was  announced  provisionally,  and  the 
names  will  be  found  below.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  of  New 
York,  Dr.  E.  R.  Graven  and  Elder  George 
Junkin  of  Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  other  committees  in  the  prepara- 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  Psalter.  The  matter 
of  reduced  assessments  came  up  again,  the 


reasons  against  making  such  reduction  as  was 
a^ed  having  been  incorporated  with  the  an¬ 
swer  as  already  indicated.  The  minutes  of 
Synods  were  reported  upon,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  certain  proposed  changes  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  tables  of  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly 
presented  a  detailed  report,  showing  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  stating  that  the  proposal  would  entail  an 
additional  cost  of  $1,700  and  an  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  minutes  of  827  pages.  The 
matter  was  finally  recommitted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Detailed  plans  were  read  for  a  new 
blank  on  the  Narrative  of  the  state  of  religion, 
and  the  form  was  adopted.  The  plan  for  the 
new  digest  of  the  acts  and  deliverances  of  the 
Assembly,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  E. 
Moore,  Permanent  Clerk,  was  presented  and 
approved.  The  committees  on  the  Consensus 
Creed,  Chaplains  in  the  Army,  reprinting  of 
the  Minutes,  etc.,  were  continued.  Trustees 
of  the  Church  Erection  Fund  were  elected  by 
ballot,  and  Edward  T.  Green  was  made  a 
trustee  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  long  list 
of  delegates  to  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  at 
Georgia,  in  June,  1896,  was  read.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  mileage  reported 
the  receipt  of  $59, 64 8. 49  on  account  of  mileage, 
eutertainment  and  contingent  funds,  and  an 
expenditure  of  $48,870.28,  leaving  a  surplus  of 

SlU.8US.2i. 

An  overture  from  the  Synod  of  India,  in 
reference  to  the  reception  of  polygamous  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Church,  caused  considerable  de¬ 
bate,  and  produced  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
on  account  of  a  multiplicity  of  motions, 
amendments  and  points  of  order.  Rev.  Robt. 
Morrison  of  Lodiana  Presbytery,  India,  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  of  the  Synod,  asking  that  the 
deliverance  made  on  the  same  subject  in  1875 
be  rescinded,  and  stating  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  which  confront  the  Indian  Pres¬ 
byteries.  After  a  recommittal  of  the  matter 
to  the  committee  on  Polity  it  was  resolved  to 
give  the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  report  in  1896.  The  Moderator  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Wells,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  Elder  George  Junkin  to 
serve  in  the  matter.  The  deliverance  of  the 
Assembly  in  1875  recognized  as  the  true  wife 
the  one  who  stood  first  in  point  of  time, 
whereas  in  fact  the  second  is  often  the  real 
wife  and  the  mother  of  the  children.  A  new 
decision  was  desired  so  that  the  facts  in  the 
Case  might  receive  due  consideration. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  committee  on 
the  Anniversary  Reunion  Fund  was  answered, 
the  number  of  its  members  having  been  in¬ 
creased  to  thirty,  as  follows:  Ministers,  Wm. 
L.  McEwan,  Chairman,  John  Hall,  New  York; 
8.  J.  Niccolls,  at.  Louis ;  Wm.  N.  Page, 
Leavenworth;  Wm.  H.  Hubbard,  Auburn; 
W.  D.  Babcock.  Baltimore ;  Howard  Duffield, 
New  York:  George  D.  Baker,  Philadelphia; 
Simon  J.  McPherson,  Chicago;  John  A.  Free¬ 
man,  Denver;  Thomas  L  Saxon,  Synodical 
Missionary  of  Nebraska ;  John  Hemphill,  San 
Francisco;  Wallace  Radcliffe.  Washington; 
Wm.  S.  Hubbell,  Buffalo;  Wilson  D.  Saxton, 
Detroit;  Hiram  C.  Haydn,  G  eveland ;  Wm. 
McKibl^n,  Cincinnati,  and  Wm.  H.  Roberts, 
(Treasurer).  Philadelphia;  with  Elders  James 
A.  Beaver,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  E.  Green, 
New  Jersey ;  J.  H.  Converse,  Philadelphia; 
H.  B.  Silliman,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  ;  John  Sloan, 
New  York  City;  William  Ernst,  Covington, 
Ky.  ;  E.  R.  Perkins,  Cleveland;  Robeit  Pit¬ 
cairn,  Pittsburgh ;  Wm.  M.  Ladd,  Portland, 
Ore.;  H.  N.  mbbard,  Chicagu;  George  D. 
Dayton,  Minnesota,  and  W.  B.  Soutter,  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa.  A  request  was  made  of  the 
^ard  of  Foreign  Missions  that  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  its  newely  elected  Secretai^,  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  aid  the  Committee  in  its  work  if 
Dr.  Brown  shall  agree  to  its  proposal.  A 
pleasing  incident  just  at  this  juncture  was  the 
reading  of  a  telegram  announcing  that  the 
churches  of  Missouri  had  raised  $8,50U  which 
they  would  increase  to  $5,U0U  for  the  purpose 
of  commissioning  new  missionaries.  It  was 
decided  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  Reunion  held  on 
Thursday  last.  The  reading  of  the  narrative 
of  the  state  of  religion  occupied  some  time 
and  was  followed  by  the  necrological  list  of 
124  ministers  deceased  during  the  year.  After 
feeling  remarks  by  the  Moderator  the  Assem¬ 
bly  was  led  in  prayer  by  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Page. 

It  was  decided  that  Saratoga  should  be  the 
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next  place  of  meeting,  it  not  being  possible  at 
this  tiaie  to  accept  the  very  pressing  invita* 
tion  of  the  First  church  of  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton.  That  invitation,  however,  was  renewed 
for  1897.  An  invitation  was  also  announced 
from  the  citizens  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine  of 
business  attending  the  closing  of  the  Assembly, 
votes  of  thanks  were  extended  to  all  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  sessions.  Dr.  Wm.  L.  McEwan, 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee, 
made  a  spteech  which  was  frequently  ap¬ 
plauded,  and  to  him  Moderator  Booth  replied. 
He  congratulated  the  Assembly  on  its  dignity 
and  self  restraint,  saying  that  it  had  been 
more  characterized  by  action  than  by  talk. 
He  also  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  As¬ 
sembly  had  placed  the  church  upon  ground 
where  it  would  abide. 

After  prayer  by  Gov.  James  A.  Beaver  and 
the  benediction  by  Dr.  John  C.  Rankin,  the 
Assembly  was  declared  dissolved  and  a  new 
Assembly  was  ordered  to  meet  at  Saratoga  on 
the  third  Thursday  of  May,  1898. 


CNION  SEMINABV  AND  THE  PBESBTTERT  OF 
NEW  TOBK. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  action 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  reference  to  the 
students  of  Union  Seminary  and  their  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York : 

The  following  overture  has  been  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  viz: 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  overtures  the 
General  Assembly  to  instruct  it  in  relation  to 
its  duty  toward  students  applying  to  be  taken 
under  its  care,  who  are  pursuing  or  purpose  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  Theological  Seminaries 
respecting  whose  teaching  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  disavows  responsibility. 

The  Committee  [of  Bills  and  Overtures]  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  following  answer  be  given : 

We  recognize  the  general  principle  that  a 
young  man  should  stand  on  his  merits  as 
revealed  by  examination  for  entrance  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  yet; 

(1)  It  is  the  genius  of  the  whole  Presby¬ 
terian  system  to  educate  its  ministers  through 
careful  training  and  Presbyterial  supervision, 
“and  to  make  effectual  provision  that  all  who 
are  admitted  as  teachers  be  sound  in  the 
faith”  (Form  of  Government,  chap.  v.  |5l). 

(2)  Our  Book  requires  that,  “except  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  cases,”  before  licensure  the  candi¬ 
date  “shall  have  studied  divinity  at  least  two 
years  under  some  approved  divine  or  professor 
of  theology  (Form  of  Government,  chap.  xiv. 

(8)  The  General  Assembly  of  1806  recom¬ 
mended  every  Presbytery  under  their  care  “to 
inspect  the  education  of  these  youth  [those 
peparing  for  the  ministry]  during  the  course 
of  both  their  academic  and  theological  studies, 
choosing  for  them  such  schools,  seminaries, 
and  teachers  as  they  may  judge  most  proper 
and  advantageous ;  so  as  eventually  to  bring 
them  into  the  ministry  well  furnished  for 
their  work”  (Baird’s  Digest,  p.  8.8). 

(4)  The  General  Assembly  of  1894  affirmed 
that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Presbyteries  to 
direct  “the  education  of  their  students  within 
reasonable  limits  in  schools  approved  by  the 
Oenerai  Assembly,  and  to  prohibit  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  institutions  disapproved  by  the  same 
(Minutes,  1894,  p.  195) 

Therefore,  inasmuch  as  obedience  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  is  obligatory  on  all 
Presbyteries,  we  recommend  that  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  above  cited,  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  is  instructed  and  enjoined  not  to  receive 
under  its  care  for  licensure  students  who  are 
pursuing  or  purpose  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
Theological  Seminaries  respecting  whose  teach¬ 
ing  the  General  Assembly  disavows  responsi- 


Jesus  reveals  that  love  cannot  be  alone  in 
the  universe.  If  the  heart  of  God  is  love,  the 
heart  of  God  cannot  be  alone.  Love  can  never 
be  inoperative.  Love  cannot  live  alone.  Ev¬ 
ery  whisper  of  imperfect  love  in  the  universe 
bears  its  humble  testimony  to  this  everlasting 
gospel. — 

His  was  a  rejoicing  hope,  a  hope  that  in¬ 
spires  the  plowman  as  it  does  the  seedsman. 
It  is  not  so  hard  sometimes  to  sow  in  hope. 
It  is  easy  to  reap  in  hope.  Faithful  plowing— 
the  test  of  all  real  life-work !  God  help  us  to 
plow  in  hope.— W,  8.  E. 


8T.  ANDREWS. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Presbyterianism  is 
so  deeply  and  fitmly  rooted  in  Scotland.  No 
other  country  has  had  such  a  religious  his¬ 
tory.  No  other  people  have  passed  through 
such  a  religious  experience.  The  Scotch  came 
rightly  by  their  Protestantism.  They  re¬ 
ceived  it  by  inheritance.  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  in  the  Highlands  and  in  the 
Lowlands,  in  castle  and  in  shieling,  from 
Stormness  to  Lindisfame,  from  Iona  to  the 
Holy  Isle,  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity 
have  been  held  as  heirlooms  beyond  all  price. 
The  early  missionaries  of  Christ  went  where 
the  legions  of  Caesar  dared  not  go.  The  cross 
won  victories  where  the  eagle  met  defeats. 
Long  before  St.  Columba  brought  the  light  of 
truth  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  or  St.  Hilda 
diffused  its  sweet  radiance  in  the  south,  the 
Culdees,  “the  men  of  Ood”— gillie  Dh’e  in 
Gaelic — had  carried  the  good  news  to  many 
a  pagan  home  and  made  many  converts  to 
Christ.  They  preached  the  simpler  Gospel, 
with  none  of  the  corruptions  which  Rome 
afterward  forced  upon  the  people.  In  opposing 
these  corruptions  they  were  persecuted  to  the 
death,  as  were  their  descendants  two  hundred 
years  ago,  “for  their  adherence  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  Scotland’s  covenanted  work  of 
Reformation.”  They  were  driven  from  town 
and  country  until  St.  Andrew’s  (or  Kilruim, 
the  place  of  the  praying  men,  its  early  name) 
was  the  only  place  where  they  were  strong 
enough  to  utter  their  protest  against  auricular 
confession,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia 
tion,  prayers  to  the  saints,  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  priest¬ 
hood.  St.  Andrew’s  was  thus  the  centre  of  a 
Protestant  influence,  antedating  the  time  of 
the  Lollards,  of  the  followers  of  Wickliffe, 
of  Hubs,  of  Luther,  and  of  Calvin.  It  was 
dear  to  the  Christian  people  of  Scotland  long 
before  it  became  the  center  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  for  that  reason,  if  there  were  no 
other,  it  should  be  held  in  reverence  and 
honor  by  all  who  love  the  Protestant  faith. 
It  should  take  rank  with  Constance,  with  Wit 
temberg,  and  with  Geneva,  and  even  with 
“  each  bolr  ehrine 

Id  Araby  and  Palestine. 

It  is  more  worthy  of  being  a  place  of  pilgrim¬ 
age  to-day  than  it  was  in  Marmion’s  time, 
when,  as  Walter  Scott  tells  us,  the  palmer 
would 

“  not  linger  by  the  way. 

To  fair  St.  Andrew’s  bound. 

Within  the  ocean  cave  to  pray. 

Where  good  St.  Rule  his  holy  lay. 

From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

SuDg  to  the  billows*  sound.” 

But  St.  Andrew’s  is  mbre  than  the  place 
where  the  good  St.  Regulus  passed  his  holy 
life  and  where  the  Culdees  had  their  home. 
It  is  the  place  of  martyrs  who  met  death  in 
that  mournful  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Then  in  Scotland  the  worst  elements 
of  Romanism  ripened  their  monstrous  fruits, 
when  the  shepherds  bad  become  wolves,  and 
the  open  tyranny  of  the  prelates  was  equalled 
by  their  open  vileness,  and  St.  Andrew’s  was 
Satan’s  seat.  Here,  then,  the  very  soil  is 
sacred.  It  has  been  sprinkled  with  the  ashes 
of  martyrs  from  then  time  when,  in  1482,  Paul 
Craw,  a  follower  of  Hubs,  was  burnt  by  the 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  up  to 
1558,  when  Walter  Millt- pronounced  a  heretic 
by  Cardinal  Beaton  of  horrid  memory,  died  in 
the  flames,  saying:  “I  am  fourscore  and  two 
years  old,  and  cannot  live  long  in  the  course 
of  nature,  but  a  hundred  better  men  shall  rise 
out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones.  ”  Here,  in  front 
of  the  college  of  St.  Salvador,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  noble  and  saintly 
Patrick  Hamilton  suffered  tbe  violence  of  the 
fire.  Here  Henry  Forrest  passed  away  in  tbe 
flames.  Here  the  great  victim,  George  Wish- 
art,  the  Greek  scholar,  the  eloquent  and 
heavenly  orator,  tbe  “sweet  saint,”  in  front 


of  tbe  castle,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal 
and  his  murderous  prelates,  by  a  fiery  stair¬ 
way  ascended  to  his  God. 

In  this  fertile  soil,  “the  blood  of  martyrs, 
the  seed  of  Christians”  was  thickly  sown. 
The  wind  wafted  seed  went  far  and  wide 
through  Scotland,  and  wherever  it  fell  sprang 
up  in  human  hearts.  What  a  harvest  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  Protestantism  came  from  that  seed  1 
Their  argument  by  fire  proved  too  much  for 
those  who  used  it.  The  nobility  had  permit¬ 
ted  the  Roman  prelacy  to  acquire  more  than 
one-half  of  the  estates'  of  Scotland,  but  when 
George  Wishart  perished,  gentle  and  simple 
could  stand  no  more.  Tbe  news,  like  the  car¬ 
rying  of  the  fiery  cross,  inflamed  them  all. 
Ecclesiastical  tyranny  Scotland  would  no  more 
endure. 

St.  Andrew’s  will  ever  be  famous  as  the  place 
where  John  Knox,  whom  Milton  calls  “the 
Reformer  of  a  kingdom,”  was  first  a  student 
of  the  University,  afterward  a  professor,  then 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle,  the  ruins  of  which 
stand  still  in  their  stateliness  overlooking  the 
sea.  and  where,  after  years  of  wandering 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  he 
preached  the  famous  sermon  which  so  moved 
his  hearers  that  they  (according  to  a  poet  who 
had  more  sympathy  with  prelacy  than  with 
Presbyterianism) , 

*•  with  John  Calvin  In  their  bea'^s. 

And  hammers  In  their  bands  and  spades. 

Enraged  at  IdoU.  mass  and  beads, 

Dang  the  Catheral  down,” 

though  Howie  in  his  Scots  Worthies,  mildly 
phrases  it,  “Such  was  the  influence  of  his  doc¬ 
trine  the  church  was  stripped  of  images  and 
pictures,  and  the  monasteries  pulled  down.  ” 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  University  in 
1411,  St.  Andrew’s  has  been  an  educational 
centre.  It  has  numbered  among  its  professors 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Here  George  Buchanan  taught  King 
James.  Here  Thomas  Chalmers  taught  Moral 
Philosophy,  whose  successor  Thomas  Carlyle 
failed  to  be,  although  Goethe  endorsed  his 
application  for  the  professorship  with  a  strong 
letter  of  recommendation.  Here  to-day  a  nian 
lives  and  teaches  to  whom  all  Presbyterians 
owe  a  great  debt.  Prof.  Mitchell,  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

St  Andrew’’s  is  no.w  emphatically  a  univer¬ 
sity  town.  In  the  long  summer  vacation  it 
has  the  air  of  a  fashionable  watering-place, 
and  is  crowded  with  those  who  gladly  leave 
the  confinement  of  the  neighboring  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  for  the  pure  air,  the  ocean 
views,  and  the  “links,”  or  sandy  meadows 
where  the  Scotch  of  all  ages  play  “Golf”  to 
their  heart’s  content. 

Its  erand  college  buildings,  its  vast  and 
massive  ruins,  its  old  castle  on  the  cliffs  high 
above  the  sea,  its  legendary  spots,  have  great 
attractions,  but  they  are  nothing  to  the  his¬ 
toric  memories  which  the  lover  of  truth  calls 
up  as  he  sees  the  very  place  where  the  great 
battles  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  liberty 
once  were  fought,  and  where,  by  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  these  heroes  of  faith  our  own  freedom 
has  been  gained.  To  us  Presbyterians,  that 
little  rocky  point  of  land,  looking  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  ocean,  should  be  very  dear. 


AN  OPPOBTUNITT  TO  DO  AN  ACT  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  KINDNESS. 

The  following  letter  speaks  for  itself : 

My  dear  Dr.  Field:  I  take  the  liberty  to  appeal 
to  you  for  help  in  a  peculiar  and  needy  case,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  I  will  not  be  refused.  There  is 
in  my  church  an  invalid,  a  young  lady  (twenty-five 
years  of  age)  who  is  in  all  respects  in  good  health, 
but  for  several  years  she  has  not  been  able  to  walk, 
and  I  fear  hardly  ever  will  be  able  to  walk.  Thus 
she  is  not  able  to  come  to  church  and  our  meetings, 
though  she  would  like  to,  as  she  is  a  Christian. 
Now  I  think  you  could  help  her  by  stating  the  case 
in  The  Evangelist  and  asking  for  a  “rolling  invalid 
chair”  for  this  poor  lady.  There  may  be  among 
your  readers  a  family  possessing  such  a  chair, 
that,  not  having  use  for  it  any  more,  would  be 
very  glad  to  dispose  of  it  in  this  way.  My  wife 
tells  me  that  she  remembers  when  such  an  appeal 
was  answered  by  three  parties  at  once,  who  sent 
their  chairs  to  the  poor  invalids. 

My  church  is  a  poor  one,  largely  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  namely:  Zion  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  (Bohemian),  Clarkson,  Nebraska. 

By  doing  this  favor  you  will  oblige  our  people, 
and  especially  the  poor  Invalid,  very  much. 

I  remain  a  very  careful  reader  of  The  Evangelist, 
our  best  paper.  Yours  truly, 

V.  Losa,  Pastor. 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Ifttmiicial. 


S^thool  girect0i;s« 


l^inattclaX, 


.CHEBMEBHORIf’S  TEACHEB8’  AGENCT. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  lu  U.  S. 

Established  IKM. 

8  East  14th  Striit,  Nkw  Yobk. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 

OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEAKS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for  deecriptive  pam- 
plUet.  i 

orncES :  A 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  T.dty.  M 

BuUlttBdg.,  Phils. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokar  e 
Wash. 


SUMMIT  ACADEMY  summit,  N.  J.  For  Boys.  Ten 
oummil  Ai^AUCNlI,  pnpUs.  Home  comforts 

and  refinements  combined  with  strict  discipline.  Summer 
session.  James  Heard,  A.M.,  Principal. 


School  Bonds 

have  long  been  known 
j  I  to  careful  people,  as 
m  “  among  the  safest  invest- 
k  ments.  We  sell  them 
4  1  netting  5%  to  6%. 

^  ^  Write  us  for  further 
information. 

The  Provident 

^  Trust  Co.  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  meniiou  I'ue  Evangelist, 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  scientific  and  Spaclal  Courses.  Mosic  and 
Art.  Priuted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Cbambsrsburg,  Pa. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Eslabllshed,  1793.  103d  Year  begins  Ang.  14.  1898. 
1788  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Snpt.  1800 


THE  WALTON-WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 


2101  and  2103  Rpmee  Ht.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Girls  and  Yoang  Ladles.  Boarding  and  D».  Academic, 
CoUete  Preparatory  and  Musical.  14th  year.  For  Ulus,  cata¬ 
logue  and  refs .  address  Dr.  A  Mrs.  James  R.  Danfobtr. 


Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  E.E. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  begliu  Sept.  18.  Beautiful  location,  pleasant  home 
life,  thorough  courses  in  every  department. 

MlssK.  J.  DbVohe,  President. 


FOXl.  S^Xa^EI. 

A  few  choice  7%  first  mortgages  on  improved  Chi¬ 
cago  property.  Interest  payable  semi-annually, 
ana  principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold. 

•1.800- Due  5  years.  Security  SS.OOO. 

1.500—  “  “  ••  3,000. 

1,600-  •  •*  “  3.000. 

1.500-  “  “  “  3,000. 

Address  for  particulars 

O.  P.  BENTON,  825  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  III. 


Nutlet.  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 

girls.  In  a  charming  suburban  village. 

Address  MISS  K. 


CLOVERSIDE 
Home  school  for 
QuieL  lamily  life. 
W.  TIMLOW. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tile«fon  HhII  u*y.  Boarding  and  College 
1  llCsLUn  1  Ictll,  Frtpararnry  Sch<iol  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desfiabie  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialuts.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tu.eston. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 


I  WILL 

MAKE 

JOINT 

ACCOUNT 

INVESTHENTS 


New  York.  Buffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  ch.uSS'’°%ystim‘ 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  Uircle,  offers  the  regular  College 
curricnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  courses  to  stu¬ 
dents  Ht  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels,  Executive  Secretary. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  wltbdrawu  after 
five  days*  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Keligious  and  Benevolent  institntlons,  and  indivldnalr 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  foi 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Piws.  George  Biles,  Vloe-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThornelL  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretaiy. 

TRUSTEES  I 

Wm.  Rockefblleb, 
Alezaitdbk  E.  Orb, 

BrooklyiL 

William  H.  Mact,  Jb., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Fmank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Oeohoe  F.  Vibtor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

.Tobh  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


IHR  MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 
RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

8Hh  and  86th  Streets,  New  York 


for  a  short  time,  both  Income  and  smeuiation.  My  prop¬ 
ositions  oWer  perfect  secuilty  and  will  interest  ihoee 
who  have  money  to  invest  at  ibis  lime.  I  am  on  the 
ground  with  large  experience  and  acquaintance,  boih 
necessary  adjuncts  to  very  liberal  success.  Information 
lor  the  askiug.  Correspondence  solicited. 

ISAAC  MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 


WFI  I  ft  nni  I  FCE  I'illber  education  of  young 

vVCLLO  UULLCOb  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 
full  Information  on  reqnlrmeiits  for  Hdmlssion,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  waters,  Ph.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  T. 


nOOMT?  CPUnni  fob  young  ladies.  Opena 
y  UUn  1 4  ObnUUL  Sept.  EetabUsbed  in  I860. 

Twenty  rrunules  from  Philacelpbia.  two  boars  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  Principals.  Fk  ances  E.  Ben 
nett,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P,  O..  Pa. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  T -n-v’oat'm  Anf 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  V  Co  Llllcll  1 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CjA/tlitvItiAfi 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  tjCVlIl  ll/lCO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  foreign 
countries. 

XjUttiOrS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
OI  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
-  I  rodlts.  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


New  York,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  «>r  girls. 

Pleases  those  who  value  wise  home  care  and  good  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hawlbt,  A.M.,  PrinclpaL 


Samurl  Sloan. 

O.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Gborob  Bliss, 

W1TJ.IAH  Libbbt, 

John  Crosby  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 
John  J.  Phelps. 


New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie's  School  for  Girle 

The  thirtieth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


Credit 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


I  ooune  of  stody ;  also, 
aannanoas  Sept.  11.  ll 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS. 


Lafayette  Colieg:e, 

Easton,  Pa. 

A  Christian  College,  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Classical, 
Tatln  and  General  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering  and  Chemical  Courses. 

For  Cataloguoa,  Ao.,  address 

Ths  registrar. 


DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE, 
Bought  for  Cash. 

CHA8.E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St  Bottoa,  MaSA 


1 20  Broadway. 


New  York. 


CREDIT. 


Tlw  Lutfiag  Coosanatori  of  Aaarica 

Cabl  Fabltum,  DirecMT. 
Veiiiid.diBl8Hby 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real '  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

ap0etal  attenMoH  gtoew  to  tho  eoro  oi  Pirop^ 
orty  and  CoUoetton  of  Renta, 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED, 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth," 
200  page  book. 


lor  Prospselds 
full  information. 

FnAmc  W,  Halu,  General  Mnnagsr. 


No  IS  East  leth  Street  •  New  York. 
2d  donr  west  from  Union  Square. 


Tte  Air  Brisli  Hi.  Co. 

Are  doing  bnsinees  at  the  md  stand 


_ _ _ —  stand 

making  and  selling  the  beet  Art  Tool 
in  nee.  Applies  color  by  a  Jet  of  air 
enabling  tbe  artist  to  do  the  beet  work 
cheap— rather  than  to  do  the  cheap 
work.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 
Address.  AIB  BSU8H  MirO.  CO. 
126  N.  Main  St..  Rockford,  III.,  U.  B.  A 


All  you  have  gueaaed 
about  life  inanranoe 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wieh  to  know  the  truth 
eend  for  **How  and 
Why."  We  pay  p<wt- 
age. 


XUM 
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THE  EVANGELIST 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

•  38  Unioii  Saoare.  New  York. 


UBNKY  M.  FIKU).  O.D.,  Editor. 
HBNBY  B.  EIXJOT.  Pnblliiher. 


SUMMER  HOMES  AND  TOURS. 


TEACHERS 


A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of  over  800  Contemplating  a  trip  to  Denver,  to  attend 


summer  hotels  and  boarding-housM  in  Catsklll  the  Convention  of  the  National  Educational 

Association,  in  July,  will  have  all  their  travel- 

looked  after  by 

upon  application.  an  agent  in  charge,  if  they  will  joi^  the  special 


_  excursion,  arranged  for  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen, 

Txkms  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid.  SUMMER  SUPPUY.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  and  Charles  W.  Cole,  Albany, 

In  foreign  coniiiriee  $L0(  extra  for  foreign  po-taae.  ..  N.  Y.  ,the  Committee  on  Transportation  for 

For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  snbecrip-  The  pastor  of  a  wesUra  church  proposing  to  pass  his  Western  New  York  Thev  will  also  secure  the 

tion  and  one  new  anhanriher  Five  <lnlli>.rR.  innlnlM  vacat  On  In  the  East,  will  be  glad  to  occupy  vacant  pul-  ivew  lorx.  iney  will  also  secure  vne 

tion  and  one  new  suhTOrt^r.  ^ve  dollars.  In  data  pUg  during  Sundays  from  July  14  to  Ang.  2R.  Address  lowest  rates,  the  finest  accommodations,  the 

The^vangellst.  ^  quickest  time,  and  the  best  meals. 

on  triftl  to  n  now  wiDscrlDGr  lor  tnroo  niont>n8  T'Kma  a _ •  —  •*.211  i.a%A«v.<v  ciwwA^saaA 

for  twentvofive  cents,  in  ndvnnoe.  .  _  _  .  Special  train  Will  leave  Syracuse  at 


for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advxktisino  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Aix  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continned. 

Remit  in  »11  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post>offlce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention  4  :  00  P.M. ,  and  Buffalo  at  8  P.  M. ,  on  July  3d, 

is  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cure.  Don't  give  chil-  and  arrive  at  Denver  at  5:  30  P.M.  on  July  5th. 

dren  narcotics  or  sedatives.  They  are  nnnecessary  II*  will  be  composed  of  the  finest  sleeping  cars, 

when  the  infant  is  properly  nourished,  as  It  will  be  if  and  wiM  be  run  via  the  West  Shore,  Nickel 

brought  up  on  the  (Jail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Plate  Road,  and  the  North  Western,  Union 
Milk.  *  Pacific  Route.-  Special  rates  have  been  anthor- 

ized  by  all  lines,  to  Syracuse  and  return,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Convention  of  the  State 

_  __  «_  pUPtfe  ullTD  ffTftw©  OoOO&S  AQQ  LoOCOl&tCB  O**  tulS  COH  i  a  z  a*  t  i  d  a  n  a  a  oa 

Address  The  Evangelist,  tinent.  have  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  special  notice  Educational  Association.  July  Ist,  2nd,  and  od. 

:13  Union  Square,  New  York,  cautioaiug  cousun  ers  of  tb- ir  goods  against  the  recent  All  teachers  in  New  York  State  are  requested 

-  attempts  whlcn  have  been  msde  to  subetituteother  man-  to  attend  this  rinnvoTiti’nn  nt  Rvrnoiiae  and  to 

Rnterwi  ml  th,  fw-osiee  nt  Ve«.  vfactures,  bearing  labels,  and  done  up  in  packeges.  in  ‘O  *">8  convention  at  Syracuse,  ana  to 

at  the  PoMrOftee  nt  New  Vnrk  at  aeeoHd-eUm  imiutioo  of  theirs.  A  sure  test  of  genulbemss  is  the  jom  the  Social  party  for  Denver,  leaving  at 

louma.ter.  name  of  Waltru  Raksr  A  Co.'s  place  of  manufacture  4:00p.  M. ,  July  3d. 

~~TrrT  -  - —  “Dokchkstkb,  Mass."  Teachera  nnrehaainer  tir-knta  via  Went  Shore 


The  grounds  surrounding  the  Jumel  mansion  on  The  Christian  League  Industrial  Home.  No.  6  EUist  12th  Denver  Convention  will  be  allowed  a  ston 

Washington  Heights,  West  160tb  and  IB'id  Streets,  Street,  will  he  formally  opened  on  Saturday.  June  1.  A  fisata  r-onven 

rh.  cordiaMnvitat ion  is  extended  to  all  persons  who  are  lu-  over  at  Syracuse  to  attend  the  State  Conven- 

j,jit  east  of  the  Kingshndge  road,  and  known  as  terested  in  this  Home  for  the  benetit  of  S'.if-supporting  tion. 

Earle  Cliff,  the  home  of  General  Ferdinand  P.  Earle,  girt#  and  women,  to  call  between  the  hours  of  2  and  10  particulars  as  to  rates  diverse 

will,  on  Monday  afternoon,  June  17,  be  the  scene  of  reVied^t^seff-sup^rtlog  women’ from  routes,  sleeping  car  reservations,  etc.,  wiite 

a  Washington  lawn  party,  to  be  given  under  the  SIAO  to  36  per  week,  with  accommodation  for  from  thirty  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Chairman  Transportation 

auspices  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Luke  Protestant  Epis-  Committee.  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  or  F.  J.  Moore. 


Teachers  purchasing  tickets  via  West  Shore 
R.  R.  from  points  east  of  Syracuse,  to  the 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

the  Rev.  John  T.  Patey  rector.  The  church,  which  -vwv-oODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail-  _ 

IB  nearly  opposite  the  thirteen  famous  trees  planted  *■  road  Office. Na  20  EAst  23d  street. 

by  Alexander  Hamilton  just  before  his  duel  on  the  -  „  th  at  t  r  n*** 

beach  at  Weehawken  with  Aaron  Burr,  is  one  of  A  husineM  experieoce,  and  gppeart-d  from* his*home?5 

„  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  ^  AA.  highest  referenct-8  as  to  character,  desires  a  per-  vin  .inna  whSh  itmA^tth 

the  most  ornate  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  msnent  D«i.itlon  of  resp  nsihlUty  and  trust.  Address 

northwestern  part  of  New  York  City.  Its  members  Treasurer,  W.  8.  P.,  care  Box  No  2066.  New  York  City.  j,  this  Llis  uodeFhl^  noti 


C.  w.  Hardeen,  Chairman  Transportation 
Committee,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. ,  or  F.  «I.  Moore, 
General  Agent,  'Nickel  Plate  Road,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


are  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Washing-  , 

an<i  fhin»,>  onA  SALE —A  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rocbel  e. 

ton  and  things  and  incidents  pertaining  to  the  Rev-  Jp  Finely  situated  on  a  high  knolL  8  rooms,  bath. 

olutionary  period,  and  the  proposed  fete  champetre  summer  kiu  hen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  f.n  three 


is  in  honor  of  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  spot  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Heights  made  by  President  Washington, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Washington,  'Vice-President 


sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $(i.&(K).  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


S  THERE  a  small  vUage  within  thirty  miles  of  New 


and  Mrs.  Tnhn  Adnma  Chair  aar.  Tahn  A.  York  In  neeii  of  a  good  dreesmaker,  or  of  other  imitations. 

MU  Mrs,  John  Adams,  their  son,  John  tjuincy  practical  workf  that  a  faadly  of  wide-awake 


INFORMATION  DESIRED. 

On  the  3l8t  of  December,  1884.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Lee  dis- 
sppeared  from  bis  home,  6023  vfitchHll  Ave..  '<t.  Lonis. 
Mo.,  since  which  time  neither  his  family  nor  friends  have 
beard  auy'biug  ot  h<m. 

It  this  falls  under  his  notice  nr  that  of  anyone  who  can 
give  any  information  concerning  bis  pre  ent  addrees. 

Srumpt  forwarding  of  same  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Gauss,  6110 
licbigan  Ave..  St.  Ixmi-s  Mo.,  is  earoestl.  requested. 

By  order  of  the  Presbyterk  of  St.  Louis. 

J.  H.  Gauss.  Stated  Clerk. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disordirs,  u'e 
"Broim’s  Bronchial  Troches."  Sold  only  in  bux^s.  Avoid 


Adams;  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Jeffer 


_  women  could  do?  A  village  where  there  is  a  Presbyie-  Ridob's  Food  yields  the  highest  possible  percentage 

SOD,  Secretary  of  War  aod  Mrs  Kdox  and  Secre- I  U*?  C!hurch  desired.  Address  F..  The  Evangelist,  33  of  nniriiion  tortbe  very  least  •  xertion  of  the  digestive 
,  vwkk,  «  «r  au.i  airs  Anoi,  ana  o^re-  jjnion  cquare.  New  York.  power.  Woolrich  &  Co.,  Palmer.  Mass, 

tary  of  the  Treasury  General  Alexander  and  Mrs.  |  _ _ 


Hamilton.  There  will  be  a  grand  concert  during 
the  afternoon  by  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  band. 


WANTED— A  position  in  any  sphere  where  integrity 
and  management  are  important.  City  or  else- 


ITT  1.  /-.V  ,  J  .  .  ......  -  where.  A  somewhat  unusual  o.Ter.  Satisfactory  reasons 

Mr.  Walter  Cohen  leader.  A  loan  exhibition  of  given  for  ad verdsing.  A.  L.  D.,care  The  Evangelist,  33 

Revolotionary  relics  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  Union  Square,  New  York. 

the  occasion.  Visitors  will  also  have  the  opportun-  ,  .  .  .  !  1  T 

cv _  J  •  V  ^  IiT  TITANTED.— I  yyish  to  secure  a  loan  of  $1,500.  private 

ity  of  viewing  the  river  parade  in  honor  of  the  open-  money,  for  a  term  of  6  )  ears.  Will  give  a  first 

ing  of  the  Harlem  ship  canal,  which  will  be  cele-  mortgage  on  a  good  eight-room  bnnse  snd  two  lots  in 


brated  that  day.  Tickets,  $1.00  each. 


Notv  Beady, 

WANTED.— I  yyish  to  secure  a  loan  of  $1,500,  private  S  l%6Sp011SlbllltV 

money,  for  a  term  of  6  )  ears.  Will  give  a  first  “ 

mortgage  on  a  good  eight-room  bouse  snd  two  lots  in  nTg^vw r o  A 

this  city.  Will  keep  up  the  insnrance  and  taxes  and  piy  IvlWdlild  /allllvlllus 

6f  interest  in  semi-annual  payments.  This  is  a  first- 

claan  risk,  and  yytll  help  a  minuter  secure  a  gootl  houe.  ..  . 

I  refer  tu  Mr.  J.  U.  Sutton,  Pres  Puwet  Sound  Savings  By  the  ReV.  MALCOLM  MacCOLL,  M.A.,  CaOOD 


A  Grand  Train  for  Chattanooga  from  Boston  and  Bank  of  this  city,  or  any  Presbyterian  minister  in  this 
New  York  with  Knwnrth  rity  or  state.  Addres*  at  ooee.  Rev.  J.  H.  Rbtnard, 

Aew  xork  with  Epworth  Ueagnera.  Tacoma,  Excelsior  P.  O.,  Washington. 

The  Southern  Railway  "Piedmont  Air  Line”  have  '  - -  8vo,  Paper  COvers,  75  cents. 

made  all  arraugemeuts  to  carry  the  Eastern  and  the  American  sund ay-school  union, 

Epworth  League  xstablishkd  in  philadxlphia,  1824.  - 

Wh  organizes  Onion  Bible  Schools  in  destltnte,  sparsely  settled  ■  ftWfiriAN^  fiPFFN  A  Crt 

Ine  route  from  Washlog^n  in  through  the  places  oat  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mlpRionary  rrp-  vllvCd^  iX 

historic  battlefield  of  Virginia  and  thence  through  resenting  all  ‘he  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 

the  glorious  mountoins  of  western  North  Carolina,  Expense  wed.  15  East  loth  Street,  New  York. 

‘•Tha  Tm/I  nt  fiV-,,  n  ™  :ii  v  Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1884  :  also  108  frontier  ^  ’ 

m  cars  will  be  churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 

attached  to  the  train.  This  will  be  the  only  line  prosperity  Will  you  heln  ns  and  share  in  the  bfesslngr 

via  Waahington  operating  special  trains  for  Chat-  Every  doUar»ooeptahle.  $25.00  starts  anew  school  fv^hlng 

^oJd§*oo^T  W  contemplate  makmg  the  trip  ni^fSSe^,  w.’  “ti*ci^av“**i21Sm  dlSSlJJ’fmm 

would  commuQicate  with  the  New  York  office,  missionary  yoo  aid.  Bend  to  E.  P  banckopt,  Dis.  Secretary 
Southern  Railway,  at  271  Broadway,  for  particulars  constable  BoildlniCy  5tb  Are,  a  B.  istb  St.,  New  Turk  City. 


oiawric  uaiiiiienein  ol  v  irginia  ana  tnence  torougn  resenting  au 
the  glorious  mouQtaiDs  or  s^esteru  North  CaroliuM, 

"The  Land  of  the  Sky.”  Observation  cars  will  be 
attached  to  the  train.  This  will  be  the  only  line  pmperity  ’ 
via  Washington  operating  special  trains  for  Chat-  Every  doUari 
tanooga.  Those  woo  contemplate  making  the  trip  '*  3?**' 


of  Ripon. 

8vo,  Paper  covers,  75  cents. 


15  East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


at  once. 

In  addition  to  special  service  regular  train  will 
leave  New  York  at  4:30  p.m.,  aud  arrive  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga  the  following  evening  at  8:10.  Extension  of 


DEER  PARK, 

ON  THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALLEGHENIES. 

To  these  enntemp  at<ng  a  trip  to  the  mountaios  in 


^  h®  seMch  ofheSlth  a“d  ffum,  SS-r  Pa-k!  oTtbe  eJes't  of 

new  mate  IS  all  nnoer  one  management  from^Wa-ib-  n,e  Allegheny  m<-untains  S.OOOfeet  above  the  sea  level, 
in^n  to  Chattanooga,  which  assures  quick  time  offerssuch  larledattiactiunsasade'ighcfnl  atmosphere 


and  excellent  service. 


Redneed  Rates  to  Geitysbnra,  Pa,,  via  Pennsyl-  iseqnippisl  with  all  adjuncts  cooducive  to  the  entertain- 
vanta  Railroad  «'>*-  nieasnre  and  comfort  of  its  guMts. 

vania  uaiiroao.  Borroundlng  grounds,  as  well  ae  the  hotel,  are 

For  the  a(x»mmodatioo  of  those  who  desire  to  lights  with  electilclty.  Six  inll»s  dl^nt,  on  the  Moie 
itness  the  Decoration  Dav  exercises  at  Get.t.vshnnr.  mountain  summit,  is  Oakland,  the  twin  rerortof  Deer 


during  both  day  and  night,  pure  water,  smooth,  winding 
roetda  through  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and  'he  n  ost 
nlctiire^que  scenery  in  the  Alieglieny  lange.  The  hotel 
is  eqnipPM  with  all  adjuncts  cooducive  to  the  entertain- 


STXI'W  XjO0.^1*XOXiT. 

Library  books  i;  1  HE  AHEB CANS. S. UNION 

St^TSps  ii  N.Y.BRANiHBUOKSTOSE, 

J.  L-.  Spicer,  A.Bent. 

720  Constable  Bld’g—  1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical .  and  satisfac- 


witness  the  Decoration  Day  exercises  at  Gettysburg,  mountain  Mmmit,  is  oa^nu^ie  iwm  rwri  01 

Mav  v'*  *v' °b  sndat^tmmodaPonof  Itspiirons.  Boih  hotels  are  upon  tOrV  Hst  of  books  for  SundaV-Schools 

^y29and80  excursion  tickets  from  New  York  ,  he  main  line  of  the  Balii  more  and  Ohio  Railroad,  have  list,  utjur..3 

City  and  all  stations  m  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer-  the  advantages  of  Its  splt-ndtd  Vest! baled  Limited  Ex-  ^  onmrtilf'rl 
aey  to  Gettysburg  and  return  at  one  and  one  third  pie!*8  trains  between  the  E-st  and  We-t.  ^■••aron  excur-  y  ct  LUiiipiicu. 

/OTCT  for  rownd  trip,  good  for  return  passage  s'?,?  _ 


uunspott,  $5.53;  proportionate  rates  from  other  1 10  Washington 


inore.  Poiladelphia  or  New 


A  Deligfatfal  Week  In  the  AdlroBdaeks. 

No  more  reetfol  and  t  omelike  place  is  to  be  found  tn 


or  vice  versa,  are  good 'o  stop  oil  at  either  Deer  Park. 
Mountain  Lake  Park  or  Oakland,  and  the  timelimit  win 
he  extended  by  agents  at  either  resort  upon  application, 
to  cover  the  period  of  the  holder's  visit. 

The  season  at  these  popular  resorts  commences  June 


HO  more  reottnl  and  t  omeiike  place  is  to  be  tonnd  m  me  season  at  tneee  pjpiuar  resorts  coiumeucn  .uuc 
the  A dlrondacks  than  the  Ca(«Mae  House,  krat  b>  E.  M.  22nd  ...  .  .. 

Weston,  aith  Mr.  Fury  as  snpt  rintsndent.  Tbe  spot  is  For  fnll  Information  as  to  hotel  rates,  rrom^  etc.,  ad- 
iwrtical<riy  famous  for  Its  trout  fl-bing.  Refers  by  per-  dreas  George  D.  DeShlelds,  Manager.  Dter  Park,  or  Oak- 


misaion  to  the  Pablither  of  The  Evangelist. 


land,  Garrett  County.  Md. 


Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  ETMHGEUST, 

33  Union  Squan,  H.  Y.  City 


May  80,  i8U6. 
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TheJUNECENUHW 


NUrOLEON"  EGYPT 


Ready  everywhere,  Saturday,  June  rst. 


Couches  and  Slip 
Covers. 

Conimencius'  thia  week,  iu  our  Uphol- 
atery  Department,  50  pieces  French  and 
English  Cretonne,  suitable  ior  Slip  Cov* 
ers  and  Upholstery  purposes,  at  one-halt 
price— 25  cents  per  yard;  formerly  50 
cents. 

Continuation  sale  oi  Imperial  Cotton 
Damask  Slip  Covers,  all  colors  and 
widths  of  stripe,  suits  complete  ot  5  to 
7  nieces,  $10.00. 

Fine  Box  Couches,  covered  in  Chintz, 
dainty  new  pattern,  at  $11.75;  value 
$18.00.  These  Couches  are  carefully 
packed  realty  for  shipment  to  all  parts 
of  city  or  country. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  cleaning 
Lace  Curtains. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  Sk  11th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


Children’s  Wear. 

A.,  C.  &  Co.  xoill  offer  the  balance 
of  their 

CHILDREN’S  IMPORTED 
WOOL, 

GINGHAM,  LAWN, 

AND  DATISTE  DRESSES 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

mw  YORK. 

NOTE— CommeDcins  Jan«  Ist,  onr  store  will  close  at 
18  o’clock  Saturdays  during  the  summer  months.  ] 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK, 

Thb  Pbesbttery  or  Stbaccse  met  in  Hnstings 
May  21,  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  ordained  and  installed  Mr. 
Fred  H.  Watkins  pastor;  also  in  Parish,  at  7.30 
P.M.,  and  installed  him  pastor  there.*  Presbytery 
adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Syracuse,  June  3.  at  12  M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Dolqeville.— The  Presbytery  of  Utica  held  an 
adjourned  meetiuK  in  this  busy  village  on  Tuesday 
evening.  May  21,  and  installed  the  Kev.  Richard  H. 
Hughes  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  This 
church  was  organized  Oct.  30,  1893,  and  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  its  services  were 
held  in  a  hall.  Then  a  very  attractive  and  eligibly 
situated  church  edifice  was  dedicated,  which  on  the 
night  of  the  installation  was  filled  by  an  attentive 
and  interested  congregation.  The  services  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Kings¬ 
bury,  the  moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  who  at  the 
pro^r  place  proposed  the  constitutional  questions 
ana  demared  the  relation  duly  constitutra.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Chester  W.  Haw¬ 
ley,  Principal  of  Cottar  Seminary,  Clinton.  His 
text  was  1  Cor.  ix.  22:  “1  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some,”  and  his 
theme  was  the  appropriate  one  of  ‘‘Soul-winning.” 
The  installing  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  David 
I.  Biggar  of  Vernon  Centre.  The  charge  to  the  pas 
tor  was  given  bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Richard¬ 
son  of  Little  Falls^ho  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
this  enterprise  at  DolMville,  and  whose  church  has 
befriended  it.  His  afflress  was  of  both  stron^and 
tender  fibre,  as  he  showed  what  manner  of  man  a 
pastor  ought  to  be.  The  Rev.  Stanley  B.  Roberts 
of  Utica  followed  with  the  charge  to  the  people,  in 
earnest  words  showing  how  the  people  could  coop¬ 
erate  with  their  oMtor  till  he  would  thank  God  and 
take  courage.  The  singing  was  congregational, 
under  the  direction  of  IGlder  Wm.  S.  Armstrong. 
The  moderator  gave  expression  to  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utica  on  the  completion 
of  the  tasteful  building  and  the  installation  of  the 
pastor,  and  bade  the  church  Godspeed  in  the  work 
so  auspiciously  opening  before  it.  The  newly  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  pronounced  the  benediction,  and 
then  received  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Dolgeville,  situated  about  nine  miles  north 
and  east  of  Little  Falls,  is  the  seat  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  of  Alfred  Dolge  and  Son,  and  is  a 
busy  place,  where  there  is  need  of  just  such  work 
as  tne  Presbyterian  Church  is  undertaking. 

O.  A.  K. 

Medina.— A  Gratifying  Installation.— The  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  and  congregation  of  Medina  have 
long  desired  and  patiently  waited  for  a  pastor.  At 
length  a  kind  Providence  opened  the  way  for  the 
Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail  to  enter  upon  this  field.  His 
installation  took  place  on  Thursday  evening.  May 
16,  by  the  Niagara  Presbytery.  Moderator  E.  H. 
Rudd  presided,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rockwell  made  the  in¬ 
vocation,  Pastor  I^atham  read  the  Scriptures,  the 
Rev.  Setn  Cook  offered  prayer.  Prof.  W.  J.  Beecher 
0}  Auburn  Seminary  gave  a  stirring  sermon,  the 
moderator  propounded  the  usual  questions,  the 
Rev.  John  S.  Bacon  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Evans  that  to  the  people.  It 
was  a  happy  and  inspiring  occasion  to  both  people 
and  pastor,  as  well  as  to  Presbytery,  in  enrolling 
anotner  of  their  chnrches  as  supplied  with  an  in¬ 
stalled  ministry.  The  church  has  been  recently 
cheered  and  strengthened  by  a  generous  gift  of 
1215,000  from  the  will  of  the  late  S.  M.  Burroughs, 
who  also  left  several  legacies  to  other  objects. 


ville,  moderator  of  Presbytery,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  put  the  constitutional  questdons,  and  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Brown, 
D.D.,  Synodical  Missionary,  assisted  in  the  services 
and  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  Correspondents 
will  please  note  the  change  of  address.  Tnis  event 
is  emiecially  interesting  to  The  Evangelist,  as  Pas¬ 
tor  Clark  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  a  reader 
of  this  paper,  and  thirty  years  a  subscriber  to  it. 


THE  REV.  ELIAS  CHIU). 

The  Rev.  Elias  Child  was  born  in  Exeter,  Otsego 
County,  New  York,  bis  parents  emigrating  from 
Woodstock,  Ct.,  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century. 
In  mere  boyhood  he  gave  himself  to  the  Master, 
whom  be  ever  afterward  served  with  a  loyalty  which 
knew  no  wavering.  He  was  fitted  for  college  iu 
Stockbridge,  Mass.^  being  taken  for  a  part  of  that 
time  into  the  family  of  the  pastqr,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Field.  His  innate  refinement  was  intensified  and 
rooted  by  the  chastening  influence  of  Mrs.  Field 
and  the  daughter  who  became  Mrs.  Brewer,  whose 
gracious  courtesies  to  the  young  lad  were  a  power 
re  tebiug  through  life.  On  leaving  Stock briage  he 
entered  Union  College,  under  the  potent  leadership 
of  Dr.  Nott,  whose  eloiquence  and  tact  as  a  teacher 
and  guide  to  young  men  a  ere  often  recalled  with 
gratitude  in  later  life.  A  course  in  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  under  Drs.  Richarda  Milla  and 
Perrlne  immediately  succeeded.  Could  it  be  other 
than  certain  that  such  tuition  should  ensure  best 
results  in  a  true,  responsive  mind  and  heart  t 

Thus  launched  in  the  clerical  profession,  Mr. 
Child  entered  upon  pastoral  work.  Two  settle¬ 
ments  in  this  State  were  succeeded  by  longer  work 
in  Michigan.  He  was  an  active  abolitionist  when 
to  be  one  meant  courage  and  self-sacriflce.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  Cleaveland,  who  was  a  close  friend 
of  Mr.  Child,  has  told  the  writer  that  Mr.  Child 
was  a  chaste  and  felicitous  sermonizer,  earnest  in 
convictions  and  style.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  time  of  the  severance, 
uniting  heartily  with  the  New  School,  and  remain¬ 
ing  with  it  until  he  coula  rejoice  in  the  reunion. 
He  strongly  lamented  the  course  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  these  later  years,  feeling  that  genuine 
Presbyterianism  meant  fre^om  (not  license)  of 
thought. 

Acute  bronchitis  compelled  Mr.  Child  to  leave  the 
active  ministry  while  yet  a  young  man;  but  though 
sometimes  engaged  in  commercial  activities,  he 
preferred  and  sought  pursuits  for  uplifting  his 
fellow-being;e^  and  was  tivice  connected  with  chari¬ 
table  educational  institutions.  His  last  occupa¬ 
tion  wa.H  the  compiling  a  genealogy  of  the  “Child, 
Childs,  Childe  Families”  m  America,  issued  in  1881 
— a  work  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  This 
work  he  sought  to  make  an  emulation  to  the  clan, 
as  compelled  by  the  family  motto,  “Imitari  quam 
Invidere.”  Doubtless  he  succeedra,  for  the*  work 
has  received  the  high  commendations  of  genealogi¬ 
cal  writers  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

A  gracious  urbanity  of  manner,  of  the  old  school 
courtliness,  cbaractemed  Mr.  Child,  and  this  being 
enhanced  by  a  nature  deeply  affectionate,  true,  and 
tender,  he  made  close  friends  and  kept  them.  In¬ 
tense  interest  in  all  affairs  of  State  and  Church 
made  the  study  of  his  leisure  in  the  later  years  rich 
and  full.  His  mental  powers  were  unclouded  to 
the  latest  momeut  of  life.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  delicate,  but  entered  the  life  beyond  from 
no  disease,  but  the  simple  exhaustion  of  the  vital 
forces.  After  his  departure  a  number  of  notM 
were  found  from  which  he  had  begun  an  article  for 
the  Presbyterial  League,  in  whose  purposes  he  was 
much  interested. 

Dr.  Oren  Root,  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 


Walton. — An  elder  writes  on  May  22;  It  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J. 
S.  Pattengill  at  7.30  this  evening,  just  as  the  bells 
of  the  several  churches  were  rint^ng  for  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  prayer-meeting.  He  had  been  in 
about  his  usual  health  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
but  not  quite  so  strong  and  vigorous  as  iu  former 
years.  He  had  an  attack  of  paralysis  Monday  night, 
but  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  up  and  dressed  and 
attend  to  usual  duties  on  Tuesday,  and  wai  again 
stricken  down  Tuesday  night,  and  was  unconscious 
for  five  or  six  hours,  when  he  again  rallied,  and 
was  fairly  comfortable  on  WedneMay  until  about 
7.30,  when  he  quietly  and  peacefully  passed  away. 

Albany. — The  seventy-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
occuiTM  May  10.  The  addresses  by  Dr.  Holmes  of 
the  State  street  Church,  Mr.  McCuilagh  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Pastor  Whitaker  were  impressive  and 
pertinent.  The  total  membership  of  tne  school  is 
297 — a  gain  of  47  since  last  year.  General  collec¬ 
tions  were  1211;  special,  $117.  Two  scholars,  one 
teacher,  and  two  ex-supenotendents  have  died. 
The  spiritual  tone  of  the  school  has  heen  unusually 
high,  and  there  were  21  conversions  among  the 
scholars.  John  A.  Paterson  is  superintendent. 

W.  H.  C. 

OHIO. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  on  May  13th  received 
from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  the  Rev.  An¬ 
ton  A.  Muller,  and  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Allegheny  the  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Hills. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lima  Centre.— The  Rev.  Richard  A.  Clark,  who 
has  served  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rich 
Centre,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Madison,  for  the  past 
four  years,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Lima  Centre,  in  the  same  Pres¬ 
bytery,  on  May  8th,  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Pence  of  Janes- 
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fV  JV  Jt, 

<  You  desire  to  be  Stylish)^ 

JWe  will  tell  you  how  . 

Interline  the  "Puffed  Sleeves  and  ” 
Shirts  of  your  Spring  and  Summer 

Costumes  with 


FibreGhanois 


Poffed  Sleeres  End  Skirts  will  not 
lose  their  stupe  if  lined  with  Fibre 
Chamois— ;unaffected  dan^ness — 
endorsed  by  all  leading  modistes. 

Ualai  Caeatar— LMeiaf  Dty  GaaBa  Stafaa. 
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widow,  hwpily  embodies  his  life  and  departnre: 
“Mr.  Child  was  one  of  those  who  have  been  the 
makiDg  of  Christian  America,  and  such  as  he  must 
save  Christian  America  if,  as  we  trust.  God  means 
it  to  be  saved.  .  .  .  For  him,  he  did  the  Master’s 
work,  actively  while  God  gave  him  strength; 
quietly,  by  a  steadfast  faith  and  pure  example,  as 
the  human  strength  failed.  Years  beyond  the 
threescore  and  ten,  he  lived  to  have  the  innueoce  of 
a  ^odly  life  crowned  with  silver  hairs,  and  moving 
with  steady  soul,  though  faltering  feet,  toward  the 
veil  beyond  which  is  the  light.” 

THE  BET.  JAMES  BAU^INTIME. 

The  Rev.  James  Ballintine  died  at  the  residence 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bowerman,  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  May  4th,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  a^  He  was  bom  m  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan. 
87,  1810.  His  parents  settled  in  Rochester  in  18IS, 
and  almost  tjie  entire  period  of  his  long  life  was 
pas,^  in  Rochester  and  vicinity.  He  oecame  a 
Christian  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Rochester  in  1888.  Somewhat  late  in  life  he  be¬ 
gan  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  pursuing 
preparatory  studies  at  Rochester  and  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Two  years  of  his  theolo^cal  course— 1839  41  — were 
p&sr.ed  in  Auburn  Seminary,  and  one— 1841  8— at 
Princeton.  His  first  charge  was  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Gates,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  1845. 
Here  he  wrought  full  sixteen  years  with  great  fidel¬ 
ity  and  success,  contributing  largely  both  materially 
and  spirituallv  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church 
through  years  numbered  among  the  most  fruitful 
in  its  history.  He  was  the  only  installed  pastor 
that  church  has  ever  had.  After  retiring  from  that 
pastorate  he  continued  to  preach  and  labor  some¬ 
what,  without  settlement,  filling  temporary  vacan¬ 
cies,  and  holding  services  in  schbolhouses  and  mis¬ 
sion  stations  as  Providence  opened  the  way.  He 
was  exceedingly  faithful  in  visiting  from  house  to 
house,  nurturing  the  sheep  of  the  fiuck  and  seeking 
the  unconverted.  His  wide  acquaintance  in  the 
town  of  Gates  brought  his  ministerial  services  in 
demand  long  after  his  retirement  from  the  pastor¬ 
ate.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Rochester 
was  that  of  a  pioneer  and  life-long  resident.  He 
was  twice  married— first  to  Miss  Sarah  Ripley  of 
Seneca,  N.  Y.,  in  1845;  and  next  to  Miss  Marietta 
Bristol  of  Gates,  N.  Y.,  in  1850,  whom  he  also  sur¬ 
vived  twenty- three  years.  His  surviving  children 
are  Mrs.  .1.  H.  (Sarah  B.)  Bowerman  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  only  surviving  child  of  his  first  wife;  Mrs.  S. 
T.  (Marietta  A.)  Howard  of  Leroy,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  E3ve- 
line  Ballintine,  M.D.,  assistant  physician  at  State 
Hospital,  Rochester^  Mrs.  Fred.  (Martha)  Reichen- 
bach  of  the  same  city;  Mr.  Wm.  James  Ballintine 
of  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  and  Miss  Harriet  Ballintine, 
Gymnasium  Director  at  Vassar  College,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  ^Ilintine  had  a  very  serene  old  age,  and  was 
active  and  well  preserved  to  the  last.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  interested  attendant  upon  Sabbath 
services  and  weekly  prayer  meeting  up  to  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  was  somewhat  sud¬ 
den,  without  protracted  and  painful  illness,  and  in 
evident  peace.  His  body  sleeps  in  the  bMutiful 
Machpelah  Cemetety  near  Leroy,  laid  away  by  the 
loving  hands  of  his  children  in  the  afternoon  of 
May  7th  under  glinting  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
his  spirit  lives  with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  per¬ 
fect  where  the  day  never  wanes. 

THE  BET.  JEBEHIAH  OUELJ. 

The  death  of  this  devoted  minister  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  May  10th,  demands  more  than  a  passing  no¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Odell  was  a  man  of  faith  and  of  abun¬ 
dant  and  successful  service.  Revivals  of  marked 
purity  and  power  attended  bis  labors,  and  the  har- 
ves-t  of  souls  has  enriched  the  Church.  There  was 
a  straightforward  simplicity  in  his  unfolding  of  the 
Grospel  that  won  attention,  and  which  God’s  Spirit 
delights  to  use.  His  ministry  was  a  long  one.  He 
was  licensed  in  1852,  and  a  large  share  of  his  forty 
one  years  of  service  was  within  the  limits  of  Niag¬ 
ara  Presbytery.  !^sides  his  pastorate  at  Wilson, 
there  were  ten  years  of  blessed  work  in  Lewiston, 
and  eight  years  at  Mapleton.  Some  ^vere  toil  and 
exposure  reduced  his  strength,  and  he  desisted  from 
regular  work  two  years  ago.  During  the  past  win¬ 
ter  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  death.  For 
many  long  weeks  be  waited  with  calm  yet  trium¬ 
phant  faith  for  the  Master’s  call.  His  heart  never 
faint^  and  his  words  of  cheer  were  an  inspiration 
to  his  ministerial  brethren.  He  had  not  quite 
reached  70  years  when  he  fell  asleep.  A  large  con¬ 
course  of  friends  and  former  parishioners  attended 
his  funeral,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Evans,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Lockport.  The  general  feeling  of  the  community 
was  fittingly  expressed  by  the  following  resolutions, 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lockport  Ministerial 
Association: 

By  His  providence  God  has  called  from  our  midst 
our  lamented  brother,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Odell. 
As  an  Association  we  shall  miss  his  cordial  greet¬ 
ings,  his  decisive  but  kindly  expression  of  o^nion 
in  our  discussions,  and  his  reminiscences  by  which 
he  sought  to  aid  to  right  decisions. 

His  Christian  life  and  usefulness  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  are  still  here.  The  eye  of  the  Father  sees 
both  clearly.  We  rejoice  in  his  falling  asleep  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Chiistian  hope. 

In  no  formal  words  we  would  express  our  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  with  his  family,  and  would  commend 
them  anew  to  the  Master  they  have  known  and 
loved  so  IcHig.  May  the  Almighty  Father  keep 
them  under  the  shadow  of  His  peace. 

By  order  of  the  Association 

EL  J.  WATEINS,  President. 

H.  S.  Bbowv,  Secretary  pro  tern. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE.* 

By  Bev.  John  Wataon,  1C.A.  (Ian  Madaren). 

BEUGION. 

We  live  on  three  levels— the  physical,  where 
we  eat  and  drink ;  the  intellectual,  where  we 
read  and  think  ;  the  spiritual,  where  we  pray 
and  love ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
third  is  the  highest,  with  the  rarest  air  and 
the  widest  vision.  No  man  can  afford  to 
neglect  his  body  or  mind ;  he  is  bound  to  live 
cleanly,  and  think  clearly,  under  penalties  of 
life  failure.  But  it  is  within  his  soul  he  comes 
to  bis  full  height,  for  it  is  there  he  touches 
the  unseen  and  has  fellowship  with  Ood.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  the  same  thing  to  the  soul  that 
health  is  to  the  body  and  culture  to  the  mind. 
It  is  life  in  excelsis,  the  perfection  and  fruition 
of  our  purest  and  most  delicate  instincts,  the 
consecration  and  crown  of  our  whole  being. 
The  scale  of  attainment  for  the  individual 
has  three  degrees— first,  an  athlete ;  second  a 
scholar:  third,  a  saint;  but  there  is  no  meas 
ure  of  comparison  between  those  degrees. 
What  is  a  gladiator  beside  Seneca?  What  is 
Seneca  beside  St.  Paul?  Human  nature  un¬ 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  religion  is  a  pyramid 
without  an  apex,  a  figure  wanting  its  head. 
Take  sainthood  in  its  highest  sense,  it  is  the 
climax  of  Humanity. 

Religion  must,  of  course,  be  allowed  its  full 
meaning,  and,  as  one  values  an  idea,  he  must 
distinguish  between  Religion  and  religions. 
It  is  really  tbe  difference  between  knowledge 
and  books,  between  humanity  and  single  men. 
Religion  is  a  spirit  which  clothes  itself  in  in¬ 
numerable  forms,  some  more  or  less  noble, 
some  more  or  less  grotesque ;  it  is  greater  than 
any  of  its  shapes.  They  pass— it  remains. 
Speak  of  a  religion,  and  you  invite  argument; 
it  can  be  criticized  on  every  side.  Mention 
Religion,  and  you  command  consent;  it  is 
august,  invulnerable,  divine.  Religion  has 
only  been  once  Incarnate,  with  a  Temple  per¬ 
fectly  worthy  of  herself,  in  the  Person,  the 
Life,  tbe  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Absolute  and 
perfect  Religion  once  breathed  and  spake  in 
Jesus.  It  lies  behind  all  Churches  and  creeds, 
giving  them  any  value  they  may  possess,  but 
identified  with  none,  monopolized  by  none. 
What  may  be  a  man’s  theology  is  a  secondary 
question,  for  theology  is  only  the  science  of 
Religion,  and  one  may  be  religious  without 
being  theological,  as  he  may  walk  in  the 
light  without  understanding  astronomy.  What 
Church  a  man  may  attend  is  also  unimpor¬ 
tant,  for  Churches  are  only  provinces,  and 
the  selection  of  climate  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  religious  man  cannot  be  localized,  it  is 
enough  that  he  can  be  identified.  Religion  is 
an  attitude  of  the  whole  nature,  it  is  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  soul. 

This  splendid  name  has  been  often  misread 
and  misused,  till  it  has  been  reduced  to  a 
narrow  and  ascetical  theory  of  life.  Instead 
of  being  the  emancipation  of  human  nature— a 
state  of  liberty  wherein  every  power  and  in¬ 
stinct  will  have  its  noblest  exercise — religion 
has  been  its  bondage,  an  elaborate  system  of 
checks  and  rules.  Its  voice  was  not  “Behold 
and  possess  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,”  but 
“Beware  of  this,”  and  “Thou  must  not  do 
that”— a  weary  refrain  of  negation  instead  of 
a  heartening  benediction.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  mention  a  good  gift  of  Ood  which  has 
not  been  forbidden  to  men  at  some  time  or 
other  in  the  name  of  religion,  from  liberty  of 
conscience  to  soap  and  water,  from  the  fields 
of  corn  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
while  it  is  one  of  the  oflSces  of  religion  to 
teach  us  self-restraint  and  inspire  us  with 
high  aims,  it  is  not  her  work  to  dwarf  or 
cramp  any  part  or  function  of  onr  varied 
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nature.  From  the  physical  passions  to  the 
dreams  of  imagination  every  province  comes 
under  the  beneficent  sway  of  religion,  which 
sanctifies  love  and  justifies  vision. 

Some  have  offered  a  still  worse  indignity  to 
religion,  when  she  has  been  represented  as  an 
inglorious  escape  from  the  penalties  of  one’s 
sins.  It  is  a  tax,  as  it  were,  one  has  to  pay 
sooner  or  later  for  his  misdoing,  and  which 
secures  him  quittance,  an  insurance  policy 
against  the  future  whose  value  he  cannot 
quite  estimate  now,  but  will  fully  appreciate 
in  the  next  world.  Whoever  has  represented 
religion  directly  or  indirectly  as  a  composition 
with  one’s  creditors,  or  a  lifeboat  from  a 
sinking  ship,  or  a  fire  escape  from  a  burning 
bouse,  has  dragged  a  fair  name  in  the  dust, 
and  been  guilty  of  tbe  worst  kind  of  slander— 
the  degradation  of  a  spiritual  idea.  One  could 
hardly  imagine  anything  baser  than  to  serve 
the  devil  tbe  best  days  of  bis  life  and  then  Hy 
to  religion  in  his  decrepitude  on  grounds  of 
policy.  It  were  a  masterpiece  of  effrontery,  a 
very  apotheosis  of  selfishness.  Perhaps  the 
person  inclined  to  this  policy  will  be  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  tbe  fact  that  it  will  prove  a  failure. 
Whatever  religion  may  do  for  a  man,  it  does 
not  relax  the  punishment  of  ein,  for  indeed 
there  is  nothing  plainer  than  tbe  impartial  and 
irresistible  action  of  the  Law  of  Retribution. 
If  one  plays  the  fool  in  his  youth,  he  has  to 
pay  his  reckoning  afterwards,  and  religion 
will  not  accept  his  debt.  Were  religion  sim¬ 
ply  a  scheme  for  condoning  sin  and  feeding 
selfishness,  she  would  be  a  curse  and 
Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

Perhaps  the  noblest  conception  of  Religion 
ever  given  to  the  world  is  found  in  the  ^ok 
of  Proverbs,  which  combines  the  shrewdness 
of  Rochefoucauld  and  the  reverence  of  Pascal, 
where  there  is  an  easy  mastery  of  this  world 
combined  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  world 
to  come.  Proverbs  is  a  repertory  of  advice  on 
the  conduct  of  life,  and  its  directions  are 
grounded  not  on  the  suggestions  of  a  petty 
cunning,  nor  even  on  the  deductions  of  a 
wide  experience,  but  on  the  rock  of  wisdom. 
With  the  author  of  Proverbs,  Wisdom  and  Re¬ 
ligion  are  synonymous.  One  would  gather 
from  tbe  modern  mind  that  Religion  is  esti¬ 
mable  and  beautiful,  but  a  property  of  women 
or  tbe  fancy  of  a  few  feminine  men.  Tbe  an¬ 
cient  mind  regarded  Religion  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  strength  of  life,  the  principle  which 
gave  it  unity  and  meaning.  With  our  writers 
there  is  an  underlying  suggestion  that  Re¬ 
ligion  is  foolishness,  with  the  Easterns  that 
irreligion  is  madness. 


Wisdom,  it  must  be  explained,  is  not  knowl¬ 
edge  which 

is  earthly  of  the  mind. 


and  we  are  all  aware  that  one  may  know 
many  things  and  be  a  fool.  According  to 
this  fine  idea,  wisdom  is  that  principle  by 
which  all  things  have  been  created,  and  by 
which  they  are  ruled,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  everything  wise  and  good,  which  is  the  re¬ 
ward  of  all  high  endeavor  and  true  thinking. 
It  is  “tbe  exmession  of  order  itself,  that  is 
the  eternal.  ”  wisdom  on  our  part  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  order  and  adjust  ourselves  to  it,  to 
surrender  one’s  will  to  tbe  Will  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  universe ;  to  reconcile  one¬ 
self  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  them  ;  to  love  the  True,  the  Beau¬ 
tiful,  the  Good.  Wisdom  is  to  make  one’s  life 
“a  journey  towards  the  ideal,”  or,  as  Bishop 
Wilson,  BO  beloved  of  Matthew  Arnold,  would 
say.  “to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  pre¬ 
vail.  ”  Was  there  ever  a  more  sane  or  persua¬ 
sive  conception  of  Religion?  Wisdom  does  not 
coerce  or  fetter ;  wisdom  appeals  and  draws. 
One  ought  to  be  religious  because  Religion  is 
lovely.  A  man  takes  to  “piety”  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  he  only  becomes  religious  for  religion’s 
sake. 

If  this  be  Religion,  it  follows  that  the  sooner 
one  puts  himself  under  her  guidance  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  in  all  ages  youth  has  been  recognized 
as  the  season  of  decision.  The  Hebrew  Prophet 
makes  two  women.  Wisdom  and  the  Temptress, 
plead  with  tbe  young  man,  and  the  Pagan 
poets  create  tbe  same  situation  in  the  choice 
of  Hercules — such  kinship  is  there  in  all  noble 
thinking.  Folly,  with  a  cup  of  pleasure,  a 
brief  delirium,  sated  desires,  and  squandered 
manhood,  allures  the  hot  blood  to  destruction. 
Wisdom,  with  manly  self  control,  high  pur¬ 
poses,  lasting  strength,  and  a  good  conscience, 
makes  her  majestic  appeal. 

It  is  strength 

To  live  fonrsquare,  earless  of  outward  shows 

And  selt-sufflcing.  It  is  clearer  light 

To  know  tbe  role  of  life,  the  eternal  scheme, 

,  And  knowing  it,  to  do  and  not  to  err. 

And  doing  to  be  blest. 

And  the  choice  is  endless. 


Have  you  Smoked,  too  Much? 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosbpate. 

It  will  relieve  the  depression  caused  thereby; 
quiet  the  nerves  and  induce  refreshing  sleep. 


YOU 
GET 

Immmwimwwmwmaam 


3  Million,  Thousand,  9  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Airty-four  Packages 
sold  in  1894,  which  made  15 
Million,  674  Thousand,  7  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty-five  Gallons  of 

HIRES’ 

Rootbeei* 

or  313  Million,  494  Thongand, 
7  Hundred  glas^,  sufficient  to 
give  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  five 
glasses  each — Did  yon  get  yotus? 
Be  sure  and  get  some  this  jearf 
The  whole  family  will  enjoy  it. 
A  35  cent  package  makes  5  gal¬ 
lons.  Sold  everywhere.  Made 
only  by 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co^  PfaUada. 


Central  draft  round  wick  burner.  ABSotuntY  odorleas.  Heisht.o feet,  Oia.of  drum 
8)klNCHES|WEISNT,60POUNM.ONE6ALLON  KEROSENE  LASTS  tt  HOURS.  THE  LAUNDRY  AND. 

Toner  Soaps,  “doraxine^and  ‘woojeska"T0<ict  articles,  it  b^ht  a  retail  would 

We  WILL  SEND  Box  AND  Mf  ATER  ON  TMIRTir  iRyVTRIAL)  IF  SATISFAaORY  YOU  CAM  REMIT 
aURn; HOLD  S0003  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER.  TU. •««« It..  A  •Wiwiin  llV 
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“And  this  is  Florida,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
‘Land  of  Flowers’  of  which  you  have  heard  so 
much.  Where  are  the  flowers?  Where  are 
your  orange  blossoms  ?”  etc.  The  trouble  with 
these  tourists  was  that  they  did  not  come 
quite  far  enough. 

True  the  tropical  cocoanuts  and  quavas  and 
mangoes  were  touched,  and  some  small  lemons 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
alltne  tear.  Elevator,  electric  belle,  steam  heat,  S'ln- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  root.  Snites  of  r.^oms  with 
oaths.  Dry,  tontc  air.  Sarato«(a  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Croqnet,  etc.  Massime,  elect  icit«,  all  baths  and  all 
health  appliances,  Turkish,  Russian  and  Matnral 

Snlphnr  Baths.  Send  lor  Ulnstrated  circular. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

from  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Ecsems  and  Tet 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  appUcatloD  of 

HEISIELL’S  OINTIENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  healthy,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  clear  and  brilliant  complexion. 

50c.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mall. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  Ac  (T)., 
531  Caasaaoroe  St.,  Pklladelphia. 


PAINLESS 
XTRACTION 
)F  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbro uck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  nse 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  kiven  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7*9  SIXTH  AVKNCK, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersvllle,  Pa. 


ERASMUS. 


Erasmus  never  for  one  moment  thought  of 
joining  Luther  or  of  quitting  the  communion 
of  Rome.  He  bad  no  taste  for  martyrdom, 
but  he  protested— and  his  sincerity  is  unques¬ 
tionable — that  be  “would  rather  die  ten  times 


AND 


HNNOUNGEMEHTS 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


We  will  mail,  postpaid,  a  Parker  Fountain  Pen  (stub 
or  fine  po'nted)  to  every  subscriber  who  will  send  ns  the 
name  and  address  of  a  new  subscriber  and  $8.00.  These 
Pens  are  first-class  in  every  piurtlcalar,  and  retail  at 
$2.60.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  every  old 
snbecrlber  with  a  Parker  Pen  on  these  oonditions. 


CURE 


FOR 


PISO 


C  O  N  S  U  M  F  TION 


In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  4H  hours  from 
New  Yoik;  2  hours  from  Philadelphia.  For  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  unsurpassed  (we  believe  uneqaalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  M.  M,  WALTER,  Secrttaty. 


over  than  associate  himself  with  any  sect  se¬ 
ceding  from  the  Church.”  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  as  little  disposed  to  make  common 
cause  with  Luther’s  enemies,  who  were  also 
the  enemies  of  that  “good  learning”  which  it 
was  the  main  business  of  his  life  to  advance, 
the  authors  of  aud  traders  in  those  supersti¬ 
tions  and  corruptions  against  which,  from  flrst 
to  last,  be  waged  such  vigorous  war.  He 
speaks,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pirckheimer  in 
1522,  of  the  age  as  a  monstrous  epoch  (“secu- 
lum  prodigiosum”)  in  which  it  was  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  what  course  to  take.  On  the 
one  hand  were  those  *  who,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope,  were  trying  to  draw  tighter  the 
bonds  of  the  old  tyranny,  instead  of  relaxing 
them.”  “On  the  other  hand,”  he  continues, 
“those  who  under  the  name  of  Luther  profess 
to  vindicate  evangelical  liberty,  act  in  I  know 
not  what  spirit.  Certainly  many  adhere  to 
them  whom  I  should  not  like  to  have  as  ad¬ 
herents  if  the  matter  were  any  affair  of  mine. 
Meanwhile,”  he  adds,  “Christian  charity  is 
rent  asunder,  consciences  are  troubled,  and 
the  lewdly  dispiwed  (qui  propensi  sunt  suapte 
natura  adlicentiam)  easily  find  pretexts  for 
license  in  the  writings  of  Luther.”  “Good 
Erasmus  is  an  honest  mean,”  sings  Pope,  justly 
enough.  But  bis  moderation  seemed,  to  the 
followers  of  Luther,  oowardice;  to  Luther’s 
most  active  opponents,  hypocrisy. —Littell’s 
Living  Age. 
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WHERE  THE  FROST  DID  NOT  SMITE. 

Dkar  Evakoxusi: 

I  read  an  able  article  on  the  misfortunes  of 
Florida  in  a  late  number  of  The  Evangelist. 
Certainly,  within  the  memory  of  man  such 
another  blighting  frost  has  not  fallen  upon  the 
rich  prospects  of  the  State ;  one  to  make  even 
the  heart  of  the  stranger  sad  as  grove  after 
grove  was  passed,  lying,  in  the  spring  time, 
in  the  dead  somnolence  of  a  Northern  winter, 
while  upon  the  ground,  as  wreaths  upon  the 
grave  of  dead  hopes,  lay  the  golden  crop,  with 
no  budding  immortality  of  green  above  it. 
But  this  destruction  is  not  universal.  Even  at 
Punta  Oorda  some  sprouts  upon  tall  orange 
stumps  clearly  give  promise  of  better  things ; 
then  the  delightful  steaming  down  Charlotte 
Harbor  and  among  the  green  islands  without, 
passing  between  palmettoed  banks  of  the 
Caloosbatchee,  wide  as  a  bay,  quite  restored 
our  ideals  of  Florida.  We  came  into  a  sum¬ 
mer  land  with  golden  fruit  and  snowy  blossoms 
in  beautiful  contrast  to  the  deep  green  leaves 
among  which  they  nestled. 

It  had  been  so  widely  disseminated  that  all 
Florida  was  a  ruin,  that  we  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  our  eyes.  Yes,  there  it  certainly  was, 
and  no  mirage  of  a. desert  country.  On  the 
train  coming  down  with  us,  among  quite  a 
party  of  excursionists,  was  a  gentleman  who 
made  himself  and  companions  merry  at  the 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO. 

Th«  LazgMl  Miaiilhekaren  of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

^^COCOAS  and  CHOCOLATES 

On  thli  Continent,  have  reeoiTOd 

HIGHEST  AWAR08 

Industrial  and  Food 

ff  EXPOSITIONS 

H  lir"'  AMERICA 

im  I  labclf  and  vrapperi  on  our 

I  coneunureehould  makemre 

^^jyPfathat  our  place  of  niannfacture, 

^SmBUPpvnaraeiy,  Horcheoicrt  lCao«»t 

••  U  printed  on  each  |Mukaj^ 

SOLD  3Y  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER  BAKER  i  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  iASl 


We  offer  6  per  cent  Menrttlea  drawing 
semi-annual  interest.  Tbej  have  stood  the 
testot  manr  years  and  never  been  a  single 
ds^elW^ent.  Sums  small  as  SI  (j^ecelv^ 

Aletie^o  r  Jb  fl  J  a  I  ■■  VBusInS^? 
postal  card^U/  ML  I  tabllsbed  In 
requestingn  ^  IVp  I  ISTt.  Paid  up 

particnIarrU/n  I W L.  I  Capital  of 
and  staUng^BBHMiivCo.,t2«.eOO. 
bow  much  money  yon  would  like  to  In¬ 
vest  will  have  prompt  attention.  Address 
D.  8.  B.  Johnston  Land  Mortgage  Company, 
at.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Mention  this  paper. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


(Duaaea;,  nui  tnese  are  an  coming  out  rreeiy 
again,  while  the  oranges  promise  a  fine  crop 
for  next  winter.  They  should  have  steamed 
up  Caloosa’s  beautiful  winding  stream  the 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  Fort  Thompson’s  wide 
green  meadows,  caught  trout  and  tarpon,  a 
deer  or  two  from  the  cypress  glades,  with 
perhaps  a  rest  from  tho  noonday  heat  in  one 
of  the  many  fine  palmetto  groves  upon  the 
margin  of  the  stream. 

C.  Moyse  Tadlock. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  MiUions, )  contrasted  with 
the  flrst  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“N*w  York.  SevL  28. 1893.*’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 

2 1  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 
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LOOK  FOR 

The  Woman  In  Red 


UNION  SQUARE 

•a  CAST  14tm  STRECT  new  YORK 


Make  sure  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  woman  as 
here  indicated, 

PRINTED  in  RED, 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

COBRECT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITflTiDNS 


is  on  the  label  of  |\\\  w  / 
every  box  of  *  . 

Electro-5ilicon 

It’i  s  mark  of  genninenost  and  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  best  Sn.  vxa  Poush  known, 
it’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St,  New  Yor 


Tk  KOMBI 

(i^ERA  -$^50 

Carry  in  pocket.  Takes  S  perfect  pictures  .y  'l,  V 
In  one  louing— re-loading  eoata  She.  Aak  BB. 

^our  daelarforit, oraend  forfiee  booklet 


‘‘All  About  the  kombi.” 

AnruKD  O.  KgitrKB, 

Bnachw :  Loudon,  Berlin.  ISi-lM  Luka  Street,  Cbioago 


Cheapest  Bookstore 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

:  ColIcctloB  of  NEW  and  5ECONO- 


Tbe  Larcest  CollectloB  of  NEW  and  5ECi 
HAND  BOOK5  In  the  Universe  at  a 

8endu8apo«tal_card,  rw/av.*  Iba/Ivv/vf-iA 


naming  any  book  you  Great  Reduction  from 

jK^iTri^by  Publishers'  Prices. 


shAll  quote  price  by 
Ttteurn  m$Al. 


LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
td  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  Minister  says 


that  lie  has  found  PABST  IHA1.T  EXTRACT,  THE 
“BEST”  TONIC,  lobe  a  ifery  exwptional  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  brain  worker,  and  for  those  who  beK<n  to 
feel  the  touch  of  age.  He  asserts  that  In  his  own  case, 
sleeplessness  had  been  the  cause  of  a  kind  of  men¬ 
tal  lassltnde  and  was  fast  drawing  upon  his  irltallty, 
until  PABST  MAET  extract  changed  the  condition 
by  prodncluK  sleep  and  appetite,  which  with  the  food 
quality  of  the  tonic  seemed  to  upbuild,  reconstruct, 
and  maintain  his  vital  energies  upon  a  much  higher 
plane  than  hitherto. 

His  experience  coverlns  somethlns  over  a  year  he 
says  he  feels  qnallfled  to  speak  and  commend  It  not 
only  to  those  of  his  own  profession,  but  to  anyone  who 
needs  a  tonic,  a  reconstructive,  and  especially  to  those 
reachlns  that  period  of  life  where  the  shadows  lenKtSen. 
Such  testimony  Is  BratlfylnKt  as  It  evidences  the  fact 
that  the  theory,  for  years  established,  that  Halt  Ex¬ 
tract  Is  Invaluable  for  stren8:th.  Is  a  sound  one. 


Bold  by  all  druBststs,  as  cents  per  botUe. 


men  may  find  a  positive  cure  for 
Consumption,  but  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  prevent  it, 
and  in  its  early  stages  even  to 
cure  it.  The  only  remedy  yet 
known  to  prevent,  as  well  as  to 
cure  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  is  Scott’s  Emulsion  of 
Cod-liver  Oil  with  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda. 

It  acts  in  two  ways — as  a  medi¬ 
cine  destroying  the  germs  which 
cause  the  disease,  and  as  a  food 
stopping  the  wasting  (the  con- 
sumingX  and  replacing  the  lost 
flesh  and  tissue. 

Don't  b«  persuade4  to  aaetpl  a  gubgtUutef 
Scot*  4  Bowno,  N.  Y.  Ail  Dru!r»'i'tp.  ROr.  p>w<  Ci 


I  Son  relief  I  grrmf  I 

ODER’S  PASnLLE&^l'  StowellftOo^ 


leitowiulUlft 


mmm 


IODIDE  or 
IBON 


ALSO  IH  8YBU? 


Speciallv  recommended  bv  the  medical  cele'i 
ritles  of  tbe  World  for  Hcrofnia.  (Tumors,  Klnn’ 
liiTil),  and  the  early  staKes  of  Oonsamotion,  Const! 
totlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blocd,  and  to 
utimnlaiing  and  regulating  its  ^riodic  course. 

None  genuine  ui  le-s  signed  *•  BL ANCARD.” 

E.  Eouobra  &  Co.,  X.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


Inatitutloiiii. 

The  Oberlin  Summer  School  of  Christian  So 
ciology  win  be  held  in  Sturges  Hall,  Oberlin, 
O. ,  June  20th  to  29th,  1895.  Of  this  school 
the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D  D  ,  of  Colum 
bus,  Ohio,  is  President.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  as  planned  at  a  convention  held  in 
Oberlin  last  November,  is  to  furnish  an  oppor  | 
tuntiy  for  the  study  of  Christian  Sociology 
mainly  from  the  practical  side,  as  the  art  of 
social  control  rather  than  as  a  completed  sci 
ence.  The  scheme  of  work  embraces  a  series 
of  addresses,  followed  in  each  case  by  full  dis 
cussion.  The  general  subject  of  all  the  con 
ferences  will  be  The  Causes  of  and  Propo«eil 
Remedies  for  Poverty.  In  accordance  witli 
the  recommendation  of  ex-President  Benja 
min  Harrison,  representatives  of  labor  an«l 
capital,  as  well  as  eminent  thinkers  and 
writers,  will  have  a  place  on  the  program. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Prof.  John  B. 
Clark  ot  Amherst  College;  Mr.  S.  P.  Bush, 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  on  the  Pan 
Handle  System :  Prof.  S.  F.  Weston  of  West 
ern  Reserve  University ;  Mr.  Robert  Bandlow, 
Manager  of  the  “Cleveland  Citizen,”  published 
by  the  Central  Labor  Union;  Col.  Carroll  D 
Wright,  United  Commissioner  of  Labor;  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor ;  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago;  Hon.  James  Monroe,  LL. D. , 
of  Oberlin  College;  Mr.  James  R.  Sovereign, 
(jrand  Master  Workman  of  the  Order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor;  Prof.  Edward  I.  Boswortli 
of  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
President  of  the  school,  Dr.  Washington  E 
Gladden. 

It  was  said  of  the  great  English  statesman, 
Edmund  Burke,  that  he  had  gone  crazy,  be 
cause  he  went  about  in  his  park  kissing  his 
cows  and  horses.  The  story  arose  from  the 
fact  that  a  favorite  horse  belonging  to  his 
dead  son  came  up  to  Mr.  Burke  in  tbe  field, 
laid  his  head  upon  his  breast,  as  if  to  say  “I 
have  lost  him  too.”  Overcome  by  his  memo¬ 
ries,  Burke  clasped  the  neck  of  the  intelligent 
creature  and  kissed  it. 
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CONSTANTINE’S 

Pine  Tar 
Soap. 

Persian  Healing. 


CONSTANTINE’5  was 
the  first  pine  tar  soap 
on  the  market.  It  will 
be  the  last.  People  want 
it  and  they  buy  it  for  ths 
Toilet,  Bath  and  Xursery. 

—  Dbuooists. 
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DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  reliered  by  osintr 

Wilton's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientiHo  Invention ;  different 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple*  comfortable  and  invisible 
lEar  Drum  in  the  world.  Helpswhere 
medical  skill  falls.  No  wire  orstrini; 
attachment.  Mfrlte  for  pamphlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

<  SIO  Trwt  UmhwUlt,  Hr, 

{ lltt  BreaSwsy,  Sew  Terk. 
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Making- 
a  pleasure 


Our  little  book  of  “Culinary 
Wrinkles”  mailed  free.  Send 
address  to 


Short,  Mediom  and  Long  Waist. 

White,  Drab  or  Black. 

Bnckle  at  Hip  for  Hose  Bnpporters.  Tape* 
y fastened  Buttons.  Cord-edge  Button  Holes. 

I  Sold  by  all  Leading  Retailers. 

Send  for  Circular. 

PERRIS  BROS., 

341  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Office,  537  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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The  leading  paper  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination 
in  the  United  States.” — London  Times. 
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Preserve  it! 


To  every  subscriber  paying  the  regular  price  for  The 
Evangelist  for  the  year  1895,  we  will  furnish,  free  of  charge, 
a  Binder  which  will  hold  the  numbers  of  the  first  six  months 
of  1895,  and  will  furnish  similar  Binders  thereafter  for  each 
months’  issues  as  long  as  the  subscription  is  paid  in  advance 
at  the  regular  price. 

Subscription  Terms :  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance, 
postage  paid.  In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign 
postage.  For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  and  one  new  subscriber,  Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of 
five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months  for  twenty-five 
cents,  in  advance,  or  for  the  first  year  for  $2.00  in  advance. 
Address 

XHB  KVANGEEIST", 

33  Union  SQueu’e,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 


tnrlvuled^^^ 

Hany  Notable  Improvehents: 

More  Permanent  Alignment, 

Improved  Spacing  Mechanism, 

Lighter  and  Wider  Carriage, 

Uniform  and  Easy  Touch, 

Economical  Ribbon  riovemefit, 
Improved  Paper  Feed. 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

a27  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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